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In this picture the artist has very intelligently depicted 
the origin of the so-called sectarian marks from the ancient 
sacred symbol Vide p. clvii. (Fiontixpieee.) 
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Rsgveda x, 7. 

They seeing see not; and hearing they hear not, neither 
do they understand. 

—Matthew xiii, 13, 
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3n ortTOiHiris. 


The Veda is the scripture of humanity but to Aryas, i 
the inhabitants of Aryavarta, it is a national heritage too. 
The Aryas have, however, ignored the study of the Sacred j 
Word and worse than that, some of their learned men have 
misinterpreted their scripture. The misinterpretations of the 
Acharyas of the middle age have led the nation astray. To j 
Swami Da 3 'anand belongs the credit of suppl^’ing the right 
key to the interpretation of the Vedas. His works are 
however, in Hindi and San.skrit, and Indians and non- ; 
Indians, who are unac(juainted with these languages, can 
not have access to the writings of the great master. 1 am 
glad to inform the Ihiblic that Swami Bhumanand 
whose studios in Sanskrit and English are very ! 

extensive and who has faith in the mission of Swami i 
Dayanand has undertaken to remove this obstacle . 
to the spread of Vedic religion. The present book j 

(as well as his ‘Anthology of Vedic Hymn.s’ published | 
by the Ramlal Kapur (I’nist, Jjahore) is the result 

of his untiring labour and 1 believe that it will bring 
the English knowing public nearer to the Vedas and 
Itishi Dayanand. My earnest prayer is that the 
labours of Swami Bhumanaud and the efforts of the 

publishers, the Arya Samaj (C. S.) New Delhi, may prove 
fruitful in their result. 

?|ansvaj, 

Founder A- quondam Principal. 

T). A. V. College, 
Pre.sident of the All-India Arya 

PradcHhik. Pratinidhi Sabha, 
and the Ram Lai Kapur Trust, Lahore. 
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Mohan Ashram, 
Hardwar, 
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O wad some Pow'r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us t 
It wad jrae many a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion; 

What airs in dress an' gait wad lea’e us, 
And ev’n devotion! 


■Robert Burnt, 
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CHAPTER I. 


WHAT ARE THE VEDAS? 


Literature unfolds the for;>otten “past” of mankind 
by throwing a flood of light on a. people’s life and culture, 
its attainments and victories, its political and social institutions, 
The object o( religion and morals, its rise and fall. But 
Literature is for the wonderful monuments of literary wealth 
to teach banded down by the ancipnts, man must surely 
have been entirely in the dark about' the life and deeds 
of his ancestors. The work it does of informing the mind by 
means of nttractive and imptessive anecdotes woven into the 
texture of dry mattcr-of-l'act, details of history and daily 
routine, cannot be accomplished by any other means. Especially 
in civilised and progressive society, literature fulfils the ofifice 
of innumerable learned jrreceptors. Hence its impoitance 
in every time and clime is established botli from its excellence 
a.s well as necessity. 


Literature has broadly been divided into two main 
branches, sacred and profa.ne, according as it dealt with religion 
or otherwise. But most people, from the nature of their 


Literature is 
divided into 
Profane and 
Sacred. 


own literary heritage, are apt to consider even 
Sacred literature' as merely historical, though 
a futile attempt is often-times made to prove 
it to be divinely inspired and revealed. One 


branch, and that the most important of the literature humanity 
has come into possession of, does not deal with history unless 
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WHAT ABB THE VBDA8 ? 


it is eternal. The four Vedas of the Aryans of India accomplish 
all that is claimed of literature above without being human 
documents of past or current history. 

Exigencies of justice in scholarly dealing if not charity, 
The Vedic Lite- fcq'ih’cs that the question of the nature of the 
rature is not Vedas be di.spassionately considered in all its 
Historical. aspects. The etymology of the term Veda 
itself is destined greatly to enlighten the path of the enquirer. 

The word Veda is formed from the root vid. 
There is not only one verb pronounced ‘vid’ in the dhaatu- 
paafAa’ of Paanini; there are five verbs, of this form, viz, 
The words Vedas (1) n/ vida ,/naane (to know) of the adaadi or 
Is derived In second conjugation; (2) \f vida sattaayaam 
Several Ways. divaadi or fourth conjugation; 

(3) V vidl^ laabhe ‘ to obtain ' of the tudaadi or sixth class; (4) 
yf vida vicaarawo ‘to consider’ of the rudhaadi or seventh 
conjugation and !6) yf vida cetanaakhyaananivaaseshu ‘to feel, 
to tell, to dwell curaadi or tenth conjugation. To each of these 
roots the termination gham is added according to P. Ill, 3, 19 
in the sense of instrument (means) or location. The fully 
formed word would then mean that by means of which or in 
which all persons (vidanti) know, (vindanti or vindante) acquire 
mastery in, (vindate) deliberate over, the various lores or 
(vidyante or vedaj’ante) live or subsist upon them.”* 

The -word thus formed would bear the acute accent 
either on the initial or final syllable according to P VI, 1, 160. 
When the termination is applied in the sense of the instrumen¬ 
tal the final sjdlable would have the acute accent and when it 
is added in the sense of the locative or mere state or existence 
(P III, 3, 18), the initial syllable would have itf 

All ancient authorities profusely suppori this view of the 
formation of the word ‘Veda’. Fr’om the way in which most 
ancient Indian authorities have explained its formation, the 
meaning of this very important word os well as the nature 

11 ATHPrt t > ?r % i 1%^ 

^ Srorq; II Maadhava p. 389. 
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of the subject matter of he literature called ‘the Vedas’ can be 

„ ...... unmistakably iintlerstoocl. The Taittireeya 

From Its derivation 

the word Veda Bamhitaa I, 4, 2U tor example, says; by means 
means sdentlilc gf Veda did the enlightened obtain from 
the unrighteous their ‘wealth’ worth acquiring. 
Hence the Veda came to be called by that name.”* Bhatta 
Bhaaskara here explains the word as formed from vidl'* 
laabhe by adding the termination gbata in the sense of the 
instrumental.t In the Taittireeya Brahmana III, 3, 9, 69 a 
story is told conceiving V e d i as a living being hiding 
from the enlightened who, it is said, found him out b3' means 
of the Veda.+ Here also Bhatta Bhaaskara says “vividuh 
means they attained”1T Aanandateertha in bis commentary on 
the Vish-Hutattvaniirtaya chapter I, says that the Vedas arc so 
called because, as puts down a text of the Pippalaada School, 
they alone form a valid means to realise the Supreme Being to 
know whom neither perception nor inference can be of any 
use.§ 

The author of the Maanava DharmaAaastra voices the 
same opinion as the above, when in aphorism 6 of the 2nd 
chapter he sa\'s that “tho Vedas are so called because each 
statement therein informs a man of tho ideal of human life 
called the Law of Righteousness to understand which, there is 
no other valid means of proof.”* ^apardisvaamin on Aapas- 

^ I ^ €r %ii: I ^ ^ e I ^ 

: 15f«Trf^ ^ 9 I ir ftirr 

^ || Maharshi Dayaauanda on Vedic Accent 

P. 13. 

< 1 « I II 


Bhatta Bhaaskara on the above. 

U II L r^s.11 


11; Aanandateertha on Vishrtutattvanir/^aya I. 
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tanaba sootra I, BB remarks, that ‘the Vedas enable a man to 
understand (and do) deeds that would lead him to final 
beatitude.’t 

In the more secular treatises on medicine also the same 
view is expressed. The hoary Susruta, for example, in Sootra- 
sthaana I, 14 says; “aayurveda means that science in which 
the principles of hygiene (aayuh) exist (vidyatc) or by means of 
which one can secure (vdndati), a healthy living (aayuh),”; and 
the scholiast yialhana supports this view.+ Caraka in Sootra- 
sthaana XXX, 20 and his commentator Cakrapaa/ji derive, 
the word vedafrom the causative or the 10th conjugational base 
(vedaya) moaning to inform (bodhayal.H The revered old 
Bharata, Father of World's Dramatics in his Xaatyasaastra I, 1 
explains the word veda as meaning ‘knowledge’ (vedanam), 
‘existence’ (sattaa), ’acquisition’ (laabhah), and ‘deliberation’ 
(vicaarah).$ 

From the derivations of the word veda given above, any 
unbiassed reader will be convinced that ancient Indian autho¬ 
rities understood by that word a scientific treatise or rather 
science itself. From theology to the principles of the art of 
histrionics they brought every systematic standardised depart¬ 
ment of knowledge under what they understood by the term 
veda as its various and infinite branches. The procedure was 
well thought out and not arbitrary. The consequences of this 
have been very far-reaching and important, for the conclusion 
then follows that the Vedas are the highest in all matters 
whether religious, social, legal or purely literary, and that all 
sciences must subserve to them. This is exactly the attittude 
of all Hindu scholars of India even today. It is a tendency 
inherited from the remotest past going back farther than the 
All knowledge period of which any written history is avail- 
must conlorm able. Based upon this tendency is the 
to the Vedas, time-honoured principle that all knowledge 
must be compared with Vedic principles and what does not 
tally with them or subserve to them, summarily rejected as 

t : II ? nui 

? 1 ?v II || 

•: It 1 l^«l || 
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heretical.* The etymologies given above of the word veda, 
are the basis for this attitude and are themselves the fruit 
of long patient research—the result ot sound inductive 
reasoning and not mere light-hearted assertions. Hence, it is 
necessary to see here in brief, how far these etymologies are 
supported by the subject-matter of the Vedas themselves. As 
the question relates to the subject-matter of the Vedas itself, a 
detailed consideration of the topic is reserved for the next 
chapter of this Introduction. 


The venerable Yaaska having explained as to what i.s 
meant by devataa (mei-itorious beings) and Yajnas (righteous 
works) in the Vedas from the seventh to the thirteenth chapter 
Theology is con- work, thereafter in the fourteenth, 

sidered the most describes the procedure of the soul’s attain- 
importan^science helping others to attain salvation 

through devotion to God and Yogic discipline. 
This he calls oordhvamaargagati, i. o., proceeding through the 
upward path.t This chapter treats principally of theology 
as it is taught in the Vedas. 

For example the first versej of the hundred and fiftyiirst 
hymn of the first book of the RQgveda draws a vivid picture 
of the rising sun in the following strains and heartens man to 
rightful effort and industry for personal advance;—“Lo the 
wonderful diffuser of rays, the sun has risen! (citram devaa- 
naam udagaadaneekam). He is the ehlivener of the vital up¬ 
ward and downward breaths in the human frame and he is 
also the enlightener of the sacrificial fire (caksurmitrasya 
varunasyaagneh). He has, by means of his all-pervading rays 
filled all the three regions, the celestial, the earthly and the 
intermediate (aapraa dyaavaapr^thivee antariksham). By means 
of his far-spreading rays he has now entered the whole 
universe movable and immovable (soorya aatmaa jagatastas- 
thusha^ca).” 

This is the interpretation of the verse given by Yaaska 
in the 16th section of the 12th chapter of the Hirukta and it 


: II (Given by Medhaatithi as II, 19 Manu). 
t sgrw# ^ I 5q-rw?gT»T: ii 
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treats of the physical sun and has nothing to do with what 
he calls here oordhvamaargagati. “Under this latter aspect,” 
he says,"'" “the Omnipotent Sun (Iinparter of vitality to all) is 
the seer of the deeds of all human beings since He is the 
Inner Mover of all creatures to action, for even the huge 
physical sun gets his lustre from Him. A description of this 
Great Inner Being of all is available in the four verses 
R. V. I, 164, 46; III, 26, 7; Taittireeya Aarawyaka IX, 10 and 
ROgveda I, 164, 61.”* All these verses he explains, the first in 
section 18 chapter 7, and the next three here, in chapter 14. 

The first lays down that “the wise call the Adorable 
God (Agni), ‘Indra’ -the Omnipotent, ‘Mitra’—the friend of 
all, ‘Varuna’—the Holiest, and He also is (according to them) 
*Divya’—-the Shining One, ‘Suparna’—the Protector and 
Preserver of the universe, and ‘Garutmaan’—the Mighty Spirit. 
Though He is One Unitarii Being they speak of Him in various 
ways, sometimes calling Him 'Agni’—the self-effulgent, some¬ 
times ‘Yama’—the Controller of the world and sometimes 
‘Maatarisvan’—the Life Energy of the universe.”t 

This verse treats of the highest and most important 
theological aspect of the Being of God vi;i. His Unity and 
Indivisibility. 

The remaining verses deal with His Purity, Omnipre¬ 
sence and other aspects and lay down the groat principle that 
man must realise Him and then communicate his soul-elevating 
experience to other travellers to the 'land of salvation’. This 
is the only oordhvamaargagati. 

“I am the self-effulgent (agnirasmi), the knower of all 
by my very nature (jamnanaa jaatavedaah). All light is, as it 
were, my eye (ghr^tam me cakshuh) and Immortality [Final 
Beatitude] is in my mouth (amr^tam ma aasan). I am the 
All-holy Supporter’ of the three regions, the Maker of the 
various worlds (arkastridhaatuh rajasah vimaanali), I am ever 
in righteous works by My nature itself (ajasrah gharmah), and I 
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am surely acceptable to all (havirasmi naama).”* “I am the 
First Enforcer of the Eternal Law of Righteonsness (aham asmi 
prathamajaa r^taaya) and the centre of Immortality [—Final 
Beatitude] even before all the holy liberated souls (poorvam 
devebhyo amr^tasya naabhih). That devotee of Mine who 
having attained Me imparts through truthful teaching right 
knowledge about Me to others (yo maa dadaati), verily doth 
obtain this immortality (sah it evam aavat) but though I am 
the onlivener of all by food phy.sical and spiritual (annam aham) 
I eat him away [—deprive him of his salvation] who enjoys his 
spiritual and physical advantages alone (annam adantam admi)”.t 

Yaaska then adds that the Supreme Being knowing His 
devotee to possess these merits manifested Himself to him and 
commanded him to teach about Him to others, —Whom he had 
realised in his own self. + This is an illustrative story. 

The last verse says, “I have seen the Loi’d the Saviour 
of all, Who is not knowable by the senses, Who in various ways 
come.s near to the lightminded devotee or goes far away 
from him who is otherwise inclined. That Supreme Being 
pervades all beings that go about in life according to His 
dictate.?, nay, even thosp that act contrariwise. 

Yaaska commenting on this says in section B chapter 14 
that “this Great Being (mahaan aatmaa) is pure Light. He is 
beyond (para), He is the greatest of all (brahma), He is Eternal 
(satyam). He is formless like the waters (salilam), He is 
Unmanife.st (avyaktam), He is Intangible (asparsam), Ho .is 
Colourless (aroopain). He cannot be tasted (arasam), He is 
Odourless (agandham), He is Deathless (amr^tam) and He is 
Pure (iSuklam), The human soul enveloped in a subtle body 
composed of the five elements has her refuge in Him. Some 

^ ?rT?r^ I 

^ 'Tiif rto n ^ i 1 « II 
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Two more, but similar translations of this very important verse 
are given in the next chapter. One of them refers to the 
individual soul and the other to the Supreme Being, 
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call Him (bhootaprakr^tih) the Prime Cause of all elements 
(=beings). He is the refuge or abode of all (Kshetram), the 
kshetra—field of all, knowing Whom (as such), the human soul 
attains its pure form and becomes bodiless (niraatmakam). 

The other great being (mahaan aatmaa)—the individual 
soul) is three-fold, viz., light (sattvara), activity (rajas), and 
dullness (tamas). The light principle (sattvam), stands in purity 
(visuddham) in the middle (madhye) and the principles of 
activity and dullness (rajastamasee) surround it. What is called 
activity (rajas) is the aptitude to like (kaama) and dullness 
or darkness (tamas) is the aptitude to dislike. [This latter], 
when the pure (visiidhyatah) [individual soul] which attains 
by its own efforts diverse powers (vibhootim kurvatah) does 
not realise its own nature (avi^waatasj’a) serves to differentiate 
the soul from its own nature of the knower of the field [the 
physical embodiment] (kshetra/wa pr^thaktvaaya kalpate), for 
this great being [—the individual soul] (mahaan aatmaa) 
that is by nature characterised by right understanding 
(pratibhaati lingah) and enlightened by knowledge (vidyaa- 
prakaasalingah) is then blinded by the principle of dullness 
[=darknes | (tamolingah). In spite of this dullness (tamo’pi) 
its [—of the individual soul j, power of certainty (niscaya- 
lingah) pervades its whole being like space itself (aakaasah).”* 

The theological question is the principal subject of the 
Vedas as can be ascertained from such texts as I, 164, B9.f 

* I HfRTfirr I frfj; "p:* 

HfRTWr ^1% I Hrf § 

fWtsfi' (I IV, ^ II 

The text is extremely corrupt and difficult, hence the translation 
is only approximate. 

15^ : i 

^ 11 ? 1 I' 

All Vedic statements (r^cah) have their denotation in the Most 
High (param) Imperishable (akshare) Omnipresent God (vyoman), in 
Whom (yasmin) all beneficent beings and objects (visve devaah) have 
their refuge (adhi nisbeduh). What profit (kim) can that irian derive 
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R^gveda, Athai'vaveda X. 7, 38.,* XIII, 4 (2)t ete. The innumer¬ 
able prayers to God and descriptions of His power, attributes 
and acts in all the four Vedas also come under this head. 

The Vedas have a very large number of texts 
Philosophy also finds a good of a very unique nature treating of the 
place in the Vedas. R. y. 58; X, 1194 for exam¬ 

ple, are specimens of this type. 

The famous Purusha.sookta, chapter 31 of the Yaiurveda§ 

(karishyate) from the Vedas (r®caa) who (yah) does not realise (na 
veda) the Supreme Being (tat) [but blindly studies the Sacred Text] ? 
[But on the other hand] all these beneficent agents (ta ime) fully 
resort (samaasate) only (it) to them who (ye) realise (viduh) that 
Supreme Being (tat) [in their Vedic Studies];’,’ 

* cTlfu ^ITcT I ^ ^ 

% =? qfelfq II ffo ?» I ^ II 

?s 

T^^fT RNcuif^ ci^q 51 fi ciiwj.5r5ifi!r ^ 

uqii) ^B^rr; ?rriqr ii 

From the R^gvedaadi Bhaashyabhoomikaa by Swami Dayaa- 
nanda Sarasvatee, p. 94 Aj. 

t =q 11 q Q;?r 

^q^q^ II ffo « (^), ?; =1II 

Fame, renown, prowess, authority, lustre of the knowledge of 
God, food and other victuals,—all these—fall to the share of that man 
who knows this Immutable Being. 

qfeftq> q iplq^^qf qp^q% II q qgqtqqq; qfni^ qrg- 
II qrsq^ q qqq> q:?rqt qu 3 ^q^ n y, v ii 

This one Immutable God is called neither the second, nor the 
third nor yet the fourth. He is called neither the fifth nor the sixth 
nor yet the seventh. He is called neither the eighth, nor the ninth nor 
yet the tenth. Vide Anthology of Vedic Hymns Vo). 1 Pp. 39-47. 

+ ql| % ^r^q ^q qft i II ’ffo 

?o I us., I « II 

Both the earth and the heavens together cannot be compared to 
a part of my powers, which fact I know, having many a time enjoyed 
the advantages of spiritual discipline. Vide Anthology of Vedic Hymns 
Vol. IPp. 166-186. 

§ qurqjts^q g^qq^fteff; fff: I 
w^qrqq il q« ^ ? M i I II 

" Oh ye who are desirous to learn 1 know that in creation i. e„ 
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principally treats of the status of the four classes of men in 
human society", their functions, attributes etc., and other 
things related to the order of the universe. 


Subjects with which the phj'sical sciences are concerne<l 
The physical sciences profu.sely treated of in the Vedas. See 
also have 'heir origin for example, the 36* verse 


in the Vedas. 


so of the Hymn on 
the Motherland where the divi.sion of the 


jmar into six seasons is clearly mentioned. 


The next verset of the same hymn clearly refers to the 
double motion of the Earth which causes the.se .seasons and 

Seasons & Motion oi the f'ivisions of time. It cannot be satisfac- 

Earth are referred to in torily rendered in any other wa}'. It says 
the Vedas. “that Earth, much to be sought after, 

who moves along gliding in whom the different types of 
heat exist tliat are found working in the bodies'of living beings, 
that Motherland who casts away ttie wicked that revile 
(or persecute) the rightooUvS, and who prefers a virtuous man of 
great abilities to one who obstructs the good, is established for 
the powerful, nranly and vigorous." 

The T2th liymn of the 8th book of the EPgvcda treats, 


of the Viraat Purusha, the body of all the bodies, mentioned in versefive 
above) the Braahraana Ttha man knowing God and given to teaching 
and preaching) occupies the position of the face i. e. being created with 
the best and the highest qualities of head and heart he is highest 
in the social scale (according to God’s dispensation.) The next in 
order (you should know) is the Kshatriya (or the governing and warrior 
class) who can be said to be the arms of this Purusha created as he is 
with such qualities as strength valour etc. The agricultural and com¬ 
mercial class (endowed with qualities necessary for farming, business 
etc. occupying the middlemost position in the scale of human society) 
can be compared to the thighs of this Viraa^ Purusha, Finally the 
Soodra occupies the position of his feet (being lowest in the social 
scale) on account of such qualities as lack of intelligence etc. 

* 3Ti^^ RrRrd i fSrflcrr 

^ II wo M II 

"The summer, the rains, the autumn, the winter, the frosts 
and the spring are the sea.sons due to the (motion of the) earth. On 
the spacious Land, our Mother, may the years of our life assigned 
by God be completed by her days and nights.” 

I 1 U*® II 
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among other topics, of astronomical truths as woll. The 30th 
Astronomical verse especially is very significant as it states 
truths are also that the whole group of planets is brought into 
treated of. regulation by the pre.sence of the sun. Even 
Saayana’s rendering of it gives out this theory in clear language."^’ 
The sixteenth hymn of the fiftli book of the iTtharvavoda 
mentions eleven cardinal numbers in regular succession at the 
Mathematical same time giving, in pitlu^, mnemonic style, good 
principles are men- advice for personal development. The previous 
tinned in the Vedas. ggjg forth the principles of addition, 

multiplication and perhaps also, division.^ 

On medicine there are very, important theses in the 
Atharvaveda. The twelfth hymn of the fourth book treats of 
the Rohitji herb and says that it can join 
fractured bono.s. The identity of this herb seems 
to liave been lost to the modern Aayurveda. Its 
other name seems to be Arundhatcc. 

The seventeenth, oightoenth and nineteenth hymns^ of 
the fourth book of the Atharvaveda give a long account of the 
■wonderful herb Apaamaarga —Acfiijraritcs A-spern. It is said to 
be the greatest of all medicinal herbs and to euro piles and 
many other diseases. Many Indian physicians today use it 
profusely for the treatmout of piles, asthma and other ailments 


There are many 
hymns on 
medicine. 


5b:o I Mo (I I f'S ?rg mf.i 

n ?TT7f?!rr=gr«I?: II 

t ^^rr^irrsRf i.11 

5ro T 1 II See A. V. H. pp. 118-105. 

t ^ ?:?r R i ^ jfg ■ff 

(I ?ro -i. I v< 11 


Oh Lord Dispeller of all evil, whether I am pursued by only one 
detractor or ten of them, Thou Who art Ever-loving, of a righteous 
disposition and having the Eternal Law of Righteousness in Thy 
control, bestow on me a .sweet disposition.” It is quite probable this 
hymn contains good advice for physicians whose character and practice 
many people vilify. A true physician must not be disheartened at 
this but should, on the contrary, be kind and generous even to his 
detractors and never harbour a grudge against them. 

See the 2nd chapter of this introduction. 
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with groat advantage. A physician is defined in R. V. X, 97, 6'' 
as a wise man who knows the use of and possesses a large 
number of medical herbs. 

In several hymns of the Alharvaveda disea.sc ‘germs’ and 
organic poisons are said to be the caii.se of all di.sease.'f The 
special word for ‘disease-germs’, is‘rakshasand for poison ‘visha. 
Along with medicine^ to bo given internally the Suns ray.s,.i, 
moonlight, colour § and water ^ also are mentioned as very 


II E. V. X, 97, 6. 

f ^ %fHwr ^ %{d^rrc^: i % % 

T?fOTtu^^w»Tf% It 3ro yi, 1 1 "d. II 

" We destroy all disease-germs having black sides or completely 
biack-bodied or with black arms or those having all colours.” 

I clWf d 

11 ?fo ^ I I ^ II 

“ We will call out all the organic poisons in the hundreds of 
arteries G'eins and nerves) that are in various ways disposed in 
the different parts of your body.” 

J uT?rr 5T% ^ 1 

11 y. I I II 

“ The medicine that is being administered to you by your 
(near and dear ones e.g., your) mother, your father, your sister or 
your brother, that you should directly take, for by it v.dU 1 make you 
live up to a good old age.” 

?rTf%rr: Ji 'Tffcf i^Rfr I pifl5 

^>STt 5-^3 II ^ I I ^ II 

‘‘ Let indigestion and other ills fly av.'ay (from you) just as the 
vulture takes to flight from human habitations. May the sun afford 
remedy for thy malady and may the moon dispel it.” 

§ ?r3>!I?T3^’Tcft sRflf =? H I )T> ^ 

11 ?ro ? I I ? 11 

“ We strengthen thee by means of the red colour of the rising 
sun (and the milk of a red cow) May thy jaundice and heartburning 
flee away at the rise of the sun favourable to thee.” 

IT OTT ixr S’ i wrr: 

fnar?! II ?o I U II 

” Water indeed, is medicine; water is the dispeller of the root of 
ail disease and water itself is the remedy for all ills. May that water 
ajford thee a cure for thy ailment.” 
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potent curative agents. The control or regulation of the breath 
is also highly commended as a very important and unfailing- 
means for the maintonanco of good health. The vital breath 
forms the theme of manj- hymns*. 

While treating his patients a doctor is asked to hearten 
them by encouraging words.f In Yajurveda 16, 6, Clod Him¬ 
self is said to be the First Doctor.^ 

Hymn second of the tenth book of the Atharvaveda is a 
basic text on anatomy.S Having failed to understand its main 
Anatomy also is tenor Winternitz, in his'llistory of Indian Litera- 
a Vedic Subject, turo,” in writing about some portions of the 
Atharvaveda has used language (juite unbecoming of a scholaj-. 

* in'wn‘Jir¥^ 15 rfr^ i 57;:^ ^iRffRcr- 

^1^35^15 II m I-i II 

“ Let ‘on-breath’ and ‘off brea'Ii’ enter (the patient’s person) 
as do bulls enter the stall, and Jet all the hundreds of deaths go far 
away.” 

t trr iRjflw 1 

a^ll?ro’iMo|qii + ?rt!i^i=?3rfSr^ etc. 

Vide also Atharvaveda XI, 4, H; 15: VII, 53; E. V. X, 137- 168- 
18G; etc. 

§ iriTT %n[ I %;TrWvf!: 

%;i wn'% sr«irtT; uitisiE II 3 r« | ^ I ? H 

\ ?^iTt ii n 

I cTf^;^jTrRT-Hrvf ^57^^ n 

11 fRtlff WfTT I JT sTOT i%^!(| p t<r - 

i%?T 7 q: ]i 

“ Who is it that has fitted man with two heels, who has padded 
him with flesh, who has made his two ankles, who has formed his 
fingers with beautiful joints, who hat! provided him with his sense 
organs, who has fitted palms to his feet and put firmness in his 
waist ?” 

“ There is an impregnable city (in the shape of the human body) 
with nine portals (=seven apertures in the head and two below) and 
eight circles in which dwell celestial {=very powerful) beings (the 
mind, the will, the ego, the five senses etc.) and in which there is a 
golden (==very powerful) celestial (==advancing towards final beatitude) 
treasure-chest (=the human soul) surrounded by Light (=God the 
self-effulgent).” ^ [In Anthology of Vedic Hymns Vol. I p. 147 kosa 
is rendered by ‘heart’ which does not fit in quire gracefully with 
the next two verses]. 

“ Possessors of divine knowledge know that most Holy and 
Powerful Being^ to be God Almighty who resides in that treasure- 
chest with three spokes (=birth, name and place) established in three 
diverse ways (=works = karma, worship of God==upaasanaa and right 
knowledge of things=y«aana)”. 
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On the basis o£ human anatomy it teaches great moral and spiri¬ 
tual truths. Similar texts are found in the Yajurveda* also where 
long lists of animals etc., are given for the instruction of 
humanity. 

Agriculture and cloth-weaving also are treated of 
in the Vedas. It is impossible to give in this brief introduction 
a detailed account of the sciences and arts that form the subject 
matter of Vedic hymns. 

From the above it ought to be clear to the reader that 
the derivation of the word veda from each of the five roots 
pronounced ‘vkh is quite appropriate. According to this 
etymology the Vedas are revealed texts on all the principal or 
basic sciences and arts the calti\mtion of which is essential 
for the happiness and advancement of human society. 

The word veda bearing the acute accent on the first 
syllable is interpreted by some to mean a bundle of grass. 
This interpretation is adopted by Griffith in his translation of 
The Word Veda 72,f bnt considering the natural 

cannot mean a interpretation of the verse it seems to bp entirely 
****^ras*s°* inappropriate. “In that treasury from which 
(yasmaat kosaat) we bore up the Veda (udabha- 
raama vodam,) we replace it (tasminnantaravadadhma cnam). 
What was desirable (ishtem) has been done (kr^tam) by the 
power (veoryena) of the AVord of God (brahmawah). May all 
beneficent objects (devaah) tend to my safety (maa aavat) in this 
life (iba) by means of this act of righteousness (tena tapasaa)”. 
The very wording of the verse protests against the translation 
of the word veda by a bundle of grass’. The use of a bundle 
of grass during a particular sacrifice and then replacing it in 


“ Almighty God has entered from all sides that unconquered 
golden city, lustrous, giving relief from all fatigue, and surrounded 
by glory from all round.” 

^ H I H ^ ^ II 

go I t II H ^ H ^ ^ 

if II U II 

Hr || u I II 
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the box from which it was taken does not Justify such high- 
worded eulogium. 

There are other names also for tJie Vedas which deserve 
to be considered here. The word SS'ruti’ is sometimes used 
instead of ‘Veda.’ Derived from the verb v iS'ru svavane to 
The Vedas have addition of the suffix ktin as ex- 

other names plained by Paanini in ‘st.rivaam ktin ’ III 3, 94, i.e., 
‘the termination ktin is affixed to a verb in any 
sense but that of the agent,” and the Vaartika tliereon, 
‘irn3uaji3tubhyah‘karano’ wliich adds that “the suffix ktin is added 
to the roots sf .srn, >/ yn ja devapoojaasangatikaraimdaaneshn 
and \/^sh/um .stutau, in the sen.se of the instrninental” 
flencc .?ruti means tliat bv moans of which all the seers 
beginning with Ihahmaa, have heard or learnt and all men 
will hear or learn, i.e., all true .seienoes and arts.’*'' 

The word 'brahma' in the neuter gender is another 
synonym for Veda. It is derived from the verb pronounced (br®li), 
viz. br^ha, \f bi-^hi vr^ddhau, sf br'"'hi sabde br^hirityeke; 
The word '•’1 adding tlie Liwaadi suffix manin according 
brahma is io the [jHaadi aphorism sarvadhaatnbhyo manin R', 
many ways termination manin is added to an.y 

root” and the next aphorism, br^wherno'cea which 
la.vs down tliat “after the root \f br^h ^/^bv^hi vr^ddhau the 
final is dropped and the preceding remains short.” Accord¬ 
ing to the former rule the word would beniasculine brahman— 
‘limaa’ nom, singular, having the acute accent on the final 
syllable, but according to the latter, it would be brahman~hma 
(having the acute accent on tiie initial syllable) and neuter 
gender. The sense would vary in a number of ways in as 
much as the IJnaadi terminations are affi.xedin various waj’s and 
in various '.senses as lav.s down Paanini in bis rule ‘unaadayo 
bahulam’, III, 3, l.f 


* ^ rat: 17^ i 

.JtSffRdt; ffTf: 

m «Ti^; It R. B. B. 20, 

fit will not be out of place here to consider the main principles 
of Unaadi formations with Waharshi Dayaananda’s clear exposition of 
them :— 

II ffi-o ^ n I ? II ^ 

irm ffgr ^ I n 
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The U«aadi terminations are affixed to verbs in various waj'S 
U«aadi principles are applied and the resulting form is a noun de¬ 
in various ways noting an agent etc., doing something 

or being affected by something done in the present time. 

11 'Tfo R. I ^ >1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ffffir 111 

In some instances they are found used in the sense of the past 
tense as well. 

II ffTo ^ I I ^ II ?TTf^ ir’tff'TiOT 

^ t II 

But the words gamee etc., which will be mentioned hereafter 
are used only in the sense of the future ten.se. 

% %' 3 ; I ** 

This is the principle according to which the U/iaadi terminations 
c.an be used in the sense of all the three tense.s. 

The following is a list of the words ‘gamee* etc: — 
iTifl = who will go. 

= who will come. 

= that will start. 

JTfffd^ = that will obstruct. 
srfffll^ = that will awaken. 

= that will fight against. 

ffraffltTt=that will come counter or come into being over 
again.st. 

sifl;irT^l = that will go back. 

Vff^ft=that will come into being. 

W'’^ mx ^ III 

Word.s other than these are indicative of the present and p.ast 
tenses. 

HrqT I ^ 

=^iT(|^ ?rr ITS? f#? II 

Here a quesiion arises. Are we to understand by Ufiaadi affixes 
only so many terminations as are given along with their bases in the 
Uwaadi list, or, are there some more ? 

The answer to this is given in the following;— 

^ IK II ^im =? 

(B) E. D, 
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^ I qsT q3rr4R%W5^*T sr?n r il 

'■7r3w{% I in II 

II 

f?fl ’?5r-?| 5?rrw ^ ^T5T*Trwqnq: qcT^f^ gf% grjjrrf^qra qfl sg?R*iT 
^f'-T^ I II 

In his interpretation of the above aphorism of Paatrini’s, the 
sage Patanjali, the author of the ‘Great Commentary,’ lays down the 
following rules for the correct application of the terminations given 
in the list. 

- % ) ^tirrf^qrarq ^ %gr I 

?r> [?r5^] % qfgtT 'qn^it % 111 

He says that in the ancient list of Unaadi formations affixes 
have been ordained only after a few roots. By the presence of the 
word bahula—‘various’ in Paartini’s aphorism cited above, it should be 
understood that tirese terminations are to be applied to other verbs 
also when necessary. 

iTf?rT4t »?>% ^ ?r%riJii^ q% I It 

In the same manner only a few rerminations are mentioned 
which imply others to be assumed and used when occasion arises. 

flrftRtm If Hi ufggt' qft wrt ^ 

=^rf^li 

From good usage (i. e., in the Vedas and works of ancient 
authoritative writers) other terminations different from these should 
be assumed. 

(?gfT;¥:) ^ ^ ^ % ll 

For example there is an imaginary word R^phidla (a proper 
noun coined by some one). In this it is assumed that the Unaadi 
affix ‘phirfa’ is added to the root yh® gatau. 

qqiT?: tft ^3rr?Rr =¥rit^ li 

Such assumptions should be made elsewhere also when 
necessary, 

fpiT Ort^ % 

nriT I 4 Jiff ^4 qrr ^ I ll 

It .should also be borne in mind that all the processes enjoined 
by tbs Unaadi apiiorisms in the formations of the words given in the 
Unaadi list, do not take place. This should also be inferred from the 
word ‘bahula’tin Paanini’s aphorism III, 3, 1. 

q'f? ^ qr? 4 f4ci4 4 f%cr^ 

^ ^ 4 Pri 4 qrrg 4 it 1 g-# 

?rf4qi ^ III 

Somebody may ask here, why is it that the number of terminations 
given in .the U«aadi list and the processes that take place in the 
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formation of the words as stated there, either exceed or fall short of, 
3 CIU 3 I nosd 

eft I % (?r 5 T 

^ ?r5i fts: JT|f ^ H 

In answer to this it should be stated that not all the words 
used in the Vedas and the nouns in the living idiom, can be satis¬ 
factorily derived by putting together a root and a suffix. 

[^3C] % ^•■5: I « 

The three results mentioned above, it must be noted, are 
rendered possible by the presence of the expression ‘bahnla’ which 
helps us to evolve thousands of words of various types. 

5 [r 5 ? I T 5 [ 3 r cn^rr % nm 

I ^il% % % 

I ^^T.r at Hf^fa ^ tt ^ 

q?=?Ta^ 11 

Only those words are called ncuns which denote realities 
existing in the world, hence, it is not necessary to explain them as 
being formed by putting together verbs and suffixes, for even on 
the strength of such derivation they will bear only that import which 
they already carry without .such aid. 

( am =a«) fa- ^ ^rk n 

^ iia I f% arf ?f5TT (nm^TT*? % 

% a*ir ata aifar ^ ?r«fr' da III 

Hence Vedic exigetes and the sage Shaakataayana among gram¬ 
marians, hold the opinion that all nouns bear their significations as a 
re.suJt of the combination of a root and suffix or of accepted usage 
upheld by such derivation. 

fiT % fJim % 37?iTg7fR 9^ 9^ ifisf ^ 3r«ilt?; 

?rs3?Rr da 1 11 

According to the opinion of other sages noun-words are con¬ 
ventional or underived. 

^ft ^d asTfif^efT IT5T Wft ( STr^j'-Jd!® ) 

ama 'am 7 % d arg ^ wrar ^ 't% d ada ^ 

*F??aT qrf tral =^iif^ I fa :ja ^ ?r*i?rTa ^ %ai 
=aTf|5t IIR 11 

Now in the case of those words in which either the root or the 
suffix is not clearly distinguishable, if by some means the termination 
can be traced then the root should be assumed or vice versa and 
thus the meaning of the word determined. 

95n- ffsd Tf ^ ^ irra Jf fFf % qr am 
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In noun-words the first portion should be considered to bo the 
root and the latter portion after the root to be the suffix. 

^3 ^ q^T^fi ^ =^(1^ II 

From the modifications that may be noticeable in the word 
thus derived, the indicatory letter of the root or termination, should 
also be ascertained. 

^<31 qf ^ ^rr ?fk ^ 

ft Bt f^rii ^ trcH ii 

Jf the assumed root is Aatmanepadee it should be understood to 
have the grave accent or ui for its indicatory letter and if the word 
has the acute accent on the first syllable then the suffix should be 
understood to have either lu or n as its indicatory letter. 

?Tf Hfi ^ % 

gr»f % %% ^ iFF it wrc?sf ^ q5[ irnr t irc^nTr^f 

II 

It should be borne in mind that these provisions for the assump¬ 
tion of the root in the earlier part of the word concerned and of the 
termination in the latter, are not made with a view to justify each 
and every formation, but just to enable the reader to grasp the correct 
meaning of words used in the Vedas and by authoritative writers. 

Jif ?r«r ^ S f% ?r«iTf ?T5?it % 

mm f jtI 3^/ f^r?r ll 

These principles have been enunciated by the ancient sages 
because even by means of grammar one cannot have a complete 
mastery over the unfathomable ocean of Sanskrit vocabulary. 

'3ft ^ sqmqi ^ ^ 'RRT f% f^mlr hitr % 

qR q|=q vttI rft qf ^ q|^ 3f»T ^rt- 

qf^ eft Jtt qTK ft^ir ^ »ir m % 

m 5 iciPTT I ll ^ II 

It was not possible to compile such a grammar as would enable 
one to steer through the ocean of Sanskrit vocables, for, any number 
of tomes written on the subject and studied during a long succession 
of lives, would not have helped one to accomplish the purpose. 

^ qf fqqq t t%— 

The following are the principles according to which the case 
terminations in the sense of which Uitaadi suffi.xes are applied are to 
be determined:— 

qr^fift^^ 11 qr® k\^ \ il 

qf 3?r ^rqq t % qr^r qt®q ^q ^qn- 

fqq ^ qr qrqiRiqt % wir ft q?-§ qm R^qqrq qn:q q ^ it l ftqq 

^ ^ ^ qiqq q^Jiqrq t I ?Fq ll 
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This rule regulates the ordinary participial formations. It 
says that the words ‘daasa* and ‘goghna’ whether they are formed 
in accordance with U/taadi principles or the rules of the Ash/aa- 
dhyaayee the suffixes utilised in their evolution would be used only 
in the sense of the dative, the result being that only these two words 
are formed in the sense of the dative. 

11 qro ^ i v i 11 
IT if 11 

t vniT: I 1 I I I I I 

I 1 sTcTR: 1 €55: I I I i II 

In the formation of the words of the ‘bheemaadi’ group the 
suffixes are applied in the sense of the ablative. The words of tiie 
‘bheemaadi’ group are Uwaadi formations. The following is a list of the 
‘bheemaadi’ group ;— 

Bheema\A^r^ U. I, 146; 148. 

Bheeshuia ^y U. I. 148. 

BhayaanakaVf^irl U. Ill, 82. 

VaruliN/'f^,€>TT^, €5T =5+3 U. I, 7. 

Oaruh 5T: Hsl 5?^ =5+3 U. I, 7. 

BhoomihV 5^€5nni+Rr U. IV, 45 

Eajah^/' W ^+?rg5LU. IV, 189; 217. 

Samskaarah ^^+ 1) 1^5 & III, 3,18. 

Samkrandanali €5.+ ^^ 5>i^+v3 P. HI, 1, 134. 

Pratapanah H + n/ cR ^^qg^PT^rlS+vH+P- HI, 3, 113. 

Samudrah €H+35^+^€^+5 Nir II, 11; €5.+ v/ 55 
?5€€5 t=5+t:€ U. II, 13; €5+35'TI+T: P. V, 2, 107 and VI, I, 
63 or €5.+ \f #5%+^^.^ U. II, 13. 

Sruvahx/' ^ €^+51 U. II, 61. 

Sruk V ^ II, 62. 

Khalatihe/ +5vT^+?ra+U. Ill, 112. 

' €TWTT€?5^t!rr55: It Tro ^ I « I 's'*. II 

35 €*51515 ?Tk ^TTI^R 55^1 % filR 3P5 5 35rrf^ 

51x55 ^ I II 

Unaadi suffixes are used in the sense of case terminations 
Other than the dative and the ablative. 

sgtqvf 5 35515 «r55T:€ 51551 % ^ € 5P5^ qit 

li?€irqr €r % w? 5 snir t 5€%5 5f (^5 I ii 

According to the opinion of those that maintain that all noun 
words are derivative formations Unaadi words being derivable, the 
U^zaadi suffixes like all ‘kr^t’ suffixes will have to be applied in the 
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Hence the wove! ‘brahma’ can be derived bj' assuminfr 
the termination to be affixed in the sense of anj case tennina- 
tion, and accordin!>' to the sense in whicii it is affixed, the word 
would moan either God, the human soul, the Holy Scripture.s 
(Vedas), food, happiness etc. For example nirantaram vardhatc- 
‘saaviti—who always grows in His glory brahman—God. Yam 
sarve nirantaram vardhante=that which all persons try to ad¬ 
vance—brahman = the soul or happiness. Yenaadheetena savvc 
vardhantc = brahma —the Vedas by the study, and living up 
to the teachings of which man adv'ances in every way. Yasmai 
vardhate = that for which man grows is surely the Supreme 
ileiug, soul or salvation (bliss of emancipation). Yasmaat (^urt 
pvaapya or yasmin .sthitvaa P. II, B, 28 & V., l 3 mblope karraan- 
,yupasa//'ikh 3 'aanam and adhikarane ca) sarve vardhante tat 
brahma = the Supreme Being arriving at, or being established 
in, Yffiom, bj' devotion and spiritual discipline all grow, that is, 
attain divine bliss or salvation. It means, in this sense, the 
Vedas also, in which case the ‘vigraha’ would be yasmaat (^'at 
adheetya) sarve manushyaa vardhante i. e., by studying which 
all men advance in life. The word ‘brahma’ meaning food 
also is to be similarly derived. Yasmaat (yat praapya 
bhuktvaa vaa) sarve praa>unah vardhante tat, bj' obtaining 
or eating which all creatures grow. It can be derived also in 
the souse of the instrumental, as j'eua (praaptena muktena vaa) 
sarve vardhante. Yasym vardhanam i. e., God, of whom it can 
always be predicated that He grows in His glory. Yasmin sarvam 
jagad vardhate, God in Whom all the universe grows or advances 
from one stage to another. The formation it must be remembered, 
is Vedic and exceptional, and cannot be taken as a precedent 
for building up other and similar forms. 


sense of the nominative, hence this aphorism to further extend their 
application. 

if 41 ^ I tl 

It should be remembered that U/raadi suffixes are added in the 
abstract sense of state or existence also. 

^t'TTTR ^ rfr JTvTJit ^ 

^ Jiff 11 

There is ample provision to derive Uwaadi forrhations bj 
applying suffixes in the sense of case terminations other than th( 
dative and ablative, but still, the reader should not stand aghast a 
the fact, if he finds some author forming an Uftaadi word by applying 
an Umadi suffiic in the sense of the dative under the force of the 
word ‘bahula’ in the aphorism of Paa«ini quoted above. 
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Other names of the Vedas less frequently used are vaac, 
sookta, mantra, r^c, vaanee, arka, gir, chandas, stoma, uktham, 
aarasvatee, sahda, aagama, aamnaaya, and nigama. Of these 
the last four as well as sruti are not used in the Vedas. They 
are descriptive terms coined by philosophers and jurists. 

The word vaac is used in the very first vei’so of the 
Atharvaveda to mean the revealed vmdas ;—Vaacaspatirbalaa 
teshaam lanvo adya dadaatu me. Also in the Saamaveda 
IE, 21, 7, 2 :—Yunje vaacam satapadeem. In the Yajurveda 
XXVI, 2 ,we have:—Yathemaam vaacam kalyaaneem aavadaani 
janebhyah. In E. V., I, 113, 17 we have:—Syoomanaa vaaca 
udiyarti vahnih. 

The word Sookta meaning the Vedas occurs in the 
following tests :—Upa no na ramasi sooktena vacasaa vayam 
bhadrewa vacasaa vayam. AV. XX, 127, 14. Brahmawaspate tva- 
masya yantaa sooklasj^a bodhi tanayamca jinva. Y- XXXIV, 68. 

The words maiitra, r^c, vaanee, glr, chandas, stoma, 
uktham and sarasvatee are illustrated in the following state¬ 
ments culled from the four Vedas:—Era noonam brahmanaspat- 
irmantram vadatyuktham; yasininnindro varuno mitro aryarnaa 
devaa okaawsi oakrire. Y.V. XXXIV, 57. E^co akshare parame 
vyoman etc. E.V. 1,164, 39. Yo jaagaara tam r^ca/i kaamayante 
R. V., V, 44, 14. Imaa asmai raatayo vaaco asmadaam r^co- 
girah sushtutayah samagraata, R.V. X, 91, 12. Yo vidyaadbra* 
lima pratyaksham parooiKshi 5 'asj’a sambhaaraa r®co yasyaa- 
nookyam. R.V. IX, 6, 1. Indraraidgaathino br^hadindramar- 
kebhirarkiwaA; indram vaaneeranooshata. E.V., I, 7, 1; A.V., XX, 
38, 4; 47, 4; and 70,7. Tvaam storaaa aveevr^dhamstvaainukthaa 
Jatakrato; tvaam vardhantu no girah. R.V., I, 5, 8. Etonvindram 
stavaama suddham suddhena saamnaa; suddhairukthair vaavr^d- 
dhvaanisam; suddha aaseervaanmamaitu. E.V., VII, 96, 7. 
Paavakaa nah sarasvatee vaajebhirvaajineevatee; yajnam 
vash^u dhiyaavasuh. E. V. I, 3, 10. Asr^gramindra te gira/i 
prati tvaamudahaasata; ajoshaa vrUshabham patirn. E.V. I, 9, 4. 
TrikadrukebhlA pavate shadurveerekamidbr^hat; trish^ub- 
gaayatree chandaamsi sarvaa taa yama aarpitaa. A.V., XVIII, 
2, 6. Graa 3 ’anti tvaa gaayati’inor’canti’^arkarnarkifiaA; brahinaara- 
astvaa satakrata udvawisamiva j^einiro. E.V., I, 10, 1. Y asyaajasram 
savasaa maanamuktham paribliujadrodasee visvatah seem. E.V. 
I, 100, 14. 

The other expressions viz., sabda, aagama, nigama, 
aamnaaj^a and sruti are not used in the Vedas. They are des¬ 
criptive terms coined by philosophers and jurists. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF THE 

VEDAS. 

Tofally wrong and anjustifiable constructions have been 
put upon very important Yeclic hymns by European scholars 
and their blind Indian followers, owing to their misunderstand¬ 
ing of the term dcvataa used in the directions given at the 
top of every hymn in the four Yedas. For a full and clear 
gz’asp of the subjects treated in the sacred text it is essential 
that the term, ‘devataa’ be first, rightly understood. It must 
also be borne in mind that these direction.s preceding every 
hymn in the printed text of the Yedas, do not foi'm parts of 
the texts themselves, but are entirely e.xternal to them and 
composed by scholars who probably flourished not earlier than 
some four thousand yeai’s before the Christian era. It i.s very 
probable they are the compositions of the Sage 5'annaka the 
compiler of the Yedic padapaatha. In these directions the 
student of the Veda is given, in a very brief compas.s, vei’y 
important details intimately concerned with the esigesis of 
the Yedic text. For example, at the top of the first hymn of the 
R^gveda wo are told that (1), the Sage of the hymn is Madhuc- 
chandas, (2), the Devataa Agni, (3), the Metre Gaayatree and 
(4), the Tone Shadja. From these details it can be very easil,v 
gathered that the Yedic hymns are poetical compositions 
intended to be sung or chanted according to the principle.s of 
music. But out of these details, two items have, unfortunately, 
been the cause of probably wilful misrepresentation of the 
Yedic litez'ature on the part of narrow-minded scholars. The 
word.s ‘R^shi’ and ‘Devataa’ have either proved very hard nuts 
to crack for half-learned Sanskritists, or very convenient 
woapon.s in the hands of scheming politicians with a smatter¬ 
ing of Sanskrit whose one aim in pursuing Sanskrit studies is 
to represent the oldest and the most cultured Asiatic race viz, 
the so-called “Hindu”, to be a savage and the descendant of 
savages. It is safe “to give the dog a bad name before killing 
it”. An explanation of the word ‘B^shi' will be found in this 
Introduction in the chapter on Yedic interpretation. 

In a discussion on the word Devataa it is essential first 
to see what the Yedas themselves have to say on it, 
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In the twenty second hj^mn of the first book of the 
R^’gvoda (verse 5) we have the following HirawNTipaani- 
moota^^e savitaaramupahva 3 ’e 1 Sa cettaa devataa padam II In 
this te.xt the word devataa is used a.s an appellation of Savitr^, 
i. e., God the Creator. In the following verse, R. V., I, 100, 15, 
the words deva and devataa are nsed for human beings Na 
,vas\*a devaa devataa na raartaavapascana .savaso antamaapuh I 
>Sa prarikvaa tvakshasaa kshmo divasca marutvmanno 
bhavatvindra ootee It SaaNJ-ana in his commentary on this 
verso takes the word Devataa to be genetive singular according 
to P. Vtl, 1, .39 and saj-s: devataa daanaadigiiwajmktasj-a 
indrasya. But on the word devaah he remarks: devaah svaadyaa 
devagaiiaah. This means he has veiy often to take recourse 
to the derivation of a woi'd in order to explain it. Both the 
words devaah and devataah hero mean righteoirs, learned or 
holy men. In the second half of Yajurveda XII, 19 
Agnish^vaa.bhipaatu mayyaa svastyaa chardishaa ^antamena tavaa 
dovatayaangirasvaddhvuvaa seeda, both the words agmi and 
devataa are used as the appellations of a good husband and tire 
Avife is advised to be ever in harmony with her spouse. In 
the 24th and 2r)tU verses also the word devataa i.s used 
similar) A’. 

P»nt the most significant of all Vedic verses on the in¬ 
terpretation of the Avord devataa is the 20th A’erso of the 14th 
chapter of the Yajurveda. In a verv' simple and easy style it 
gives almost all the senses of the AVord-— 

^ 11 mif 

^«IH1 

5 ^ 1 * 

u i ii 

Agnir devataa vaato deA'ataa sooryo deAurtaa candramaa 
devataa Amsavo devataa rudraa dermtaa ‘dityaa dermtaa inarnto 
devataa Ai,?ve devaa devataa br^haspatir devatendro devataa 
maruto devataa vamno devataa 11 Y. XIV, 20.* 

According to this verse the following are called 
“devataa” in Vedic literature:— (1) ikgui^heat energy: (2) 

* The seer of this stanza is 'Visvedevaah', the devataa' .Agni etc,, the 
Hietra Bhurigbraahmee Trkhfup and the key Dhaivata. 

(O—E. D. 
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Vaata = atmosphere; (3) Sooryah=the Run (i. e., the Constella¬ 
tion Sol); (4) Candraraas = the Moon (i. e., the Constellation Luna); 
(5) Vasavah==the following eight objects called vasu in Vedic 
language:— (a) Agni = fire; (b) Pr^thivee = earth; (c) Vaayu== 
breeze; (d) Antariksham = the intermediate region; (e) Aadi- 
tyah = the gravitational and heat-light-imparting energy of the 
Sun; (f) Dyauh=the celestial region (i. e. the sphere of the Sun 
and planets which are far above the atmospheric region inter¬ 
vening between them and the earth); (g) Ca.ndramas = the cool¬ 
ing and “waxing” force of the moon; (h) NakshatraaHi==the 
other planets in the celestial region; (6) the following vital 
“principles” which render life possible:— (a) the soul; (b) the 
ten vital airs in the body of all living beings:— (ij Praawa; 

(11) Apaana; (iii) Samaana; (iv) Udaana; (v) Vyaana; (vi) Naaga; 
(vii) Koorma; (viii) Kr^kala; (ix) Devadatta and (x) Dhananjaya. 
(7) Aadityaah = the twelve months of the yeai-i (8) 
Marutah = yogis, preachers of the Word of God and 
righteous men of fame. (9) Vi.sve devaah = all other men 
of learning and virtuous life, as well as objects possessing 
beneficent features. (10) Br^haspati—the Supreme Being, the 
Revealer of Hi.« Eternal Vedic Law. (11) Indra==the lightning 
(“electricity) and such beneficent qualities in living beings 
and all natural objects as give them their essential features and 

(12) Varunah=water apd natural objects of excellence. 

This list is very exhaustive and is copied in the Braah- 
raawas with some variation. For example, in the iSatapatha 
Braahmana Ave are told that the beings called deva or devataa 
are thirty three in number and that Prajaapati is the thirty fourth.* 
The famous grandmother’s tale about the thirty three gods by 
which so much store is laid by European Sanskritists has its 
foundation in the Braahraanas, nay, the Vedas themselves. The 
other Braahmaiias also give the same details the difference 
being only in the wording, the essential features of the account 
remaining the same.t The number thirty three itself is not 
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arbitrary but entirely based upon genuine Vedic texts. In 
B^gveda I, 46, 2; VIII, 30, 2; Yajurveda, XX, 11; 36; XXXIV, 
47 and Atharvaveda X, 7, 23; 27; XII, 3, 16; XIX, 27, 10 etc., 
the number thirty three itself directlj-, or a.s a product of three 
and eleven, is given. In the lOtli verse of the 7th chapter of 
Yajurveda, this is verj? clearly mentioned:—Ye devaaso divy- 
ekaadasa stha pr^tbrnmamadhyekaada-sa stha I Apsukshitomahi- 
naikaadasa stha te devaaso yajuamimara jushadhvam. This 
verse divides the thirty three of Y. V. XIV, 20, into three divi¬ 
sions of eleven each, the first being of the nature of light or 
electricity (divi stha), the second of the earth (pr^thivyaam adhi 
stha) and the last of the atmosphere (apsnkshitah). This verse 
is a mystic statement of the principle basic ingredients of the 
external universe (mahaa brahmaanda) as well as of the animal 
body, especially the human body (pinda brahmaanda). Just as 
the external universe is divided into three main divisions the 
Earth, the Celestial or Planetary Region and the Region 
extending between these two, called in mystic language ‘'Svah” 
or ‘Svarloka’,‘^Bhuvah” or ‘Bhuvarloka’ and' “Bhooh” or ‘Bhooloka’, 
so also in the human frame there are three divisions, the abode, 
of these three groups of objects called ‘’Devataa”. These three 
divisions are in another way divided into seven, named:- (1) 
Bhooh, (2) Bhuvah, (3) Svah, (4) Mahah, (6) Janah, (6) Tapah, 
and (7) Satjmm. The exact parts of the body which cover the 
seats of these seven are in order (1), the perinacum, (2) the 
root of the genitals, (3), the navel, (4), the heart, (5), the 
thyroid cartilage (the so-called Adam's apple), (6), the forehead, 
and (7), the crown. The external universe also is a globe made 
of seven spheres called by these very names and constituted of 
matter akin to that of which each of these regions in the 
human body are constructed. In other vmrds the human body 
is a miniature structure in the erection of which these thii’ty 
three objects arc the essential ingredients. 

This, in brief, is what the Vedas themselves have to say 
about the much-disputed w'ovd “Devataa.” Many more Vedic 
texts could be quoted to make the position still more clear, 
but it would requii'e a big independent treatise to deal with 
the matter in full. A careful and serious stud 5 ' of the texts 
that deal with the term itself, as well as of the various ob¬ 
jects called by some or other name coming under the general 
heading “Devataa,” will enable any one to understand as to 
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what exactly is meant bj' “Devataa.” But in spite of this, 
European scholars, either owing to their natural inaptitude to 
understand Vedic literature aright or to an intentional and 
studied attitude to misinterpret certain Vedic teachings 
that would, if not garbled, redound to the honour of India and 
the Vedic Religion, and thus raise them high above Europe and 
Christianity in the 63^3 of the world, have found it feasible to 
represent the obiects called “Devataa” in a very pampered 
manner to the world. A few extracts regarding the subject 
from the voluminous literature which has done enormous harm 
to India politically and culturally, are appended. 

The late Professor Sir A. A. Macdonell thus writes on 


the Vedic “gods” •— 

“When the Indo-Aryans entered the north west of India, they 
brought with them a religion in which the gods were mostly 
personified powers of nature. A few of these, such as Dyaus, 

“ Heaven," and Usa, “ Dawn,” come down from 
The Vedas teach , , c- i ht-. 

polytheism. Indo-European times; others, such as Mitra, 

Varuna, and Indra, from the Indo-Iranian age; 
while yet others were the creation of Aryans on Indian Soil.” (From 
'Hymns from Rigveda,’ by A. A. Macdonell, in the so-called 
“Heritage of India Series” published by the Y. M. C. A., Calcutta, 
Introduction p. 7, 11.15-22.) 

The religion of the Rigveda is mainly concerned with the 
worship of the gods that are largely personifications of the powers 
of nature. The hymns are predominantly invocations of these 
gods, being meant to accompany the oblation of Soma juice 
and the fire sacrifice of melted butter. The religion of the 
Veda is thus essentially a polytheistic one but it receives a 
pantheistic colouring in a few of the latest hymns of the 
Rigveda. The gods are staled to number thirty three, a figure 
which, of course, does not include groups like the Maruts or 
Storm-gods. The gods are regarded as having had a beginning, 
but not as having ail come into being at the same time, for 
earlier gods are occasionally referred to and some deities are 
described as the offspring ' of others. They are considered 
to have been mortal first; for they are said to have acijuired 
immortality by drinking Soma or as a gift of Agni and Savitar. 
The gods are human in appearance. Their bodily parts 
arc often merely illuslraii\-e of the phenomena of nature 
which they represent. Thus the longue and the limbs of the 
fire-god, Agni—merely denote his flames. Some of the gods 
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are warriors especially Indra; others arc priests, especially 
Agni and Brihaspaii. All of them drive through the air in 
cars, drawn chiefly by horses, but sometimes by other animals. 
Their favourite food consists in milk, butler, grain and the 
flesh of sheep, goats and cattle. They receive it in the sacrifice, 
which is either conveyed to them in heaven by Agni, or which 
they come in their cars to enjoy on the litter of grass prepared 
for them. Their favourite drink is the intoxicating juice of 
the Soma plant. Their abode is heaven, the third heaven, or 
the highest step of Visnu, where, cheered by draughts of Soma, 
they live in a life of bliss. 

The most prominent attribute of the gods is power, they 
regulate the order of nature and overcome the mighty forces 
of evil they hold sway over all creatures: no one can thwart 
their laws or live beyond the time they appoint; and the fulfil¬ 
ment of desires depends on them. The gods are also benevolent 
and bestow welfare on mankind, Rudra being the only one showing 
injurious traits. They are ’‘true” and “not deceitful”; friends 
and protectors of the honest and righteous, but punishers of sin 
and guilt. As in most cases the gods of the Rigveda have not 
yet become detached from their physical basis, they are indefinite 
and lacking in individuality. Having many qualities such as 
power, brilliance, benevolence, and wisdom, in common with 
others, each god has very few distinctive traits. This vagueness 

. is increased by the practice of invoking deities 

In sonic Text* there , , , , , 

Uthe idea of a in couples, when both gods share charac- 

tingle god also. teristics that properly belong to one alone. 
When nearly every quality can thus be ascribed to every god, the 
identification of one deity with another becomes easy. Several 
such identifications actually appear in the Rigveda. The idea 
even occurs in more than one late hymn, that various deities 
are but different forms of a single god. The idea, however, never 
developed into monotheism. Finally in other late hymns we find 
the deities, Aditi and Prajapati. identified not only with all the 
gods, but with nature as well. This brings us to the beginning 
of that pantheism which became characteristic of later Indian 
thought in the form of the Vedanta philosophy. 

The most convenient classification of the Vcdic gods is in 
accordance with the three fold division of the universe, into 
heaven, air and earth, found by the Rigveda itself. The celestial 
deities are Dyaus, Varuna, the Adityas, Surya, Savitar, Pusan, 
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VisDU, Mitra the Asvins, Usas, and Ratri. The deities of the 
atmosphere are Indra, Kudra, the Maruts, V'ayu or Vata, 
Apam-Napat, Parjanya, Apas. The terrestrial deities are Prithivi, 
Agni, Brihaspati and Soma. Among these are included certain 
rivers, the Sindhu (Indus), the Vipas (Bias), the Sutudri (Sutlej) 
and the Saraswati. All these are personified and invoked. The 
personifrcation goes farthest in the case of Saraswati, though the 
connection of the goddess with the river is never lost sight of. 

Alongside of the great nature gods there arose during 
the period of the Rigveda a class of abstract deities of two 
types. The first and earlier seems to have started from epithets 
which were applicable to one or move older deities, but which 
became detached and acquired an independent character as the 
want of a god exercising the particular activity in question began 
to be felt. Some of these names denote an agent (formed with 
the suffiix tar). Such is Dhatar, otherwise an epithet of Indra, 
appearing as an independent deity, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, sun and moon. The only agent god of this kind at all 
often mentioned in the Rigveda, though never invoked in an entire 
hymn, is Tvastar", the "Artificer" the most skilled o) workmen, 
who fashioned the ball of Indra and a new drinking cup for the 
gods. A few other abstract deities, whose names, compound 
in form, originally epithets of older gods, represent the supreme 
god that was being invoked at the end of the Rigveda period. 
These names are rare and late. The most important is Prajapati 
Lord of creatures. Originally an epithet of a god like Savitar and 
Soma, this name is employed in a late verse of the tenth book to 
designate a distinct deity in the character of a creator. Similarly, 
the epithet Visvakarraa, “all-creating", appears as the name of an 
independent deity to whom two hymns are addressed. The only 
abstract deity of this type occuring in the oldest as well as the 
latest hymns of the Rigveda is Brihaspati, the "Lord of Prayer”. 


The second and smaller class of abstract deities comprises 
personifications of abstract nouns. There are seven or eight of 
these all found in the last book. Thus two hymns are addressed 
to Manyu, " Wrath" and one to Sraddha, "faith". 
The rest occur only in a few isolated passages. 
There is besides a purely abstract deity, often in¬ 
cidentally celebrated throughout the Rigveda as Aditi," Freedom" 


“Second class” 
gods. 


whose main characteristic is the power of delivering from the 
bonds of physical suffering and moral guilt. She is the mother 
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of the small group of deities called Adilyas. These were accord¬ 
ing to a common idiom, called the “Sons of freedom", originally 
only in a figurative sense, which easily led to the personification 
of Aditi. Goddesses play an insignificant part in the Rigveda. 
The only one of importance is Usas “Dawn." Next comes 
Saraswati, the river goddess and Vac, “Speech,” each invoked in 
two hymns, Prithivi, “Earth", Ratri, “Night," and Aranyani, 
goddess of the forest, are each addressed in one hymn. Others 
are mentioned, only- in detached verse. The wives of the great 
gods are still more insignificant, lacking all individuality. They 
are mere names formed from those of their consorts, as Indrani, 
“Wife of Indra”. 

A peculiar feature of the religion of the Rigveda is the invoca¬ 
tion of pairs of deities, whose names are combined as compounds, 
each member being in the dual. About a dozen such pairs are 
invoked in entire hymns and about a dozen more in detached 
stanzas. Mitra, Varuna, are addressed in by far the most hymns, 
though the names of this type oftenest mentioned are Dyava* 
Prithivi, “Heaven and Earth.” The latter pair, having been 
associated as universal parents from the Indo-European period 
downwards, probably furnished the analogy for this dual type. 

There are a few more or less definite groups of deities gene¬ 
rally associated with some particular god. The Maruts, the 

. attendants of Indra, are the most numerous group. The 
Associate , , 

gods! much smaller group of the Adityas is constantly men¬ 
tioned in Company with their mother, Aditi. The Visve- 
devas, the “All gods” invoked in about forty hymns, form a 
comprehensive sacrificial group, intended to include all the gods 
so that none should be left out; they are, strange to say, some¬ 
times regarded as a narrower group associated with other groups 
like the Adityas. 

Besides the higher gods, several lesser deities are known to 
the Rigveda. The most prominent of these are the Ribhus, who 
are invoked in eleven hymns. Thy are a defthanded trio, who 
by their marvellous skill acquire the rank of deities. 
Among their five great feats of dexterity the great¬ 
est consisted in transforming the bowl of Tvastar 
four shining cups. They further exhibited their skill in 


‘‘Third class' 
gods. 


into 


renewing the life of their parents, by whom heaven and earth seem 
to have been meant. A few of the lesser deities are of the tutelary 
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order. Such is the rarely mentioned Vastospati, “Lord of the 
dwelling”, who is invoked to grant a favourable entry, to remove 
disease and to bestow protection and prosperity. 

Besides the great phenomena of nature, various natural and 

artificial objects are found deified in the Rigveda. In addition 

to the rivers and waters already mentioned, mountains are often 

, , addressed as divinities, but only along with other 

Inanimate , , . . , ^ ^ 

gods ! natural objects, or m association with gods. One 

entire hymn is addressed to plants regarded as divine 
powers, chiefly with reference to their healing properties. 
Sacrificial implements are also deified,^..such as the sacrificial 
post, the sacrificial grass, and the “divine doors,” leading to 
the sacrificial ground, the mortor and pestle u.sed in pounding 
the Soma plant, and in three whole hymns the pressing stones, 
which are described as immortal, unaging, mightier then heaven, 
and driving away demons and destruction. Weapons, finally, 
are sometimes deified, armour, boiv, quiver, arrows, and drum 
are invoked in one hymn. 

Demons often appear in the Rigveda and are of two hinds. 
The higher and more porverful are the aerial foes of the gods, 
p ^ j The conflict is regularly one between a single god 

the Vedas, and a single demon, as exemplified by Indra and 

Vritra. The latter is by far the oftenest mentioned. 
Another powerful demon is Vala, the personified Cave of the 
cows, which are set frfc by Indra. Other demon adversaries 
of Indra are Arbuda, a w'ilv beast whose cows Indra drove out, 
Visvarupa, a three-heade i demon slam by Indra, who seized his 
cows, and Svarbhanu, who eclipsed the sun. group of demons 
are the Panis, primarily foes of Indra, who with the aid of 
Sarama, tracked the cows concealed by thfem. The second or 
lower class of demons are terrestrial goblins, enemies of man. 
By far the commonest generic name for them is Raksas. They 
are nearly always mentioned in connection with some god who 
destroys them. The much less frequent term Yatu or Yatudhana 
(primarily “Sorcerer”) alternates with Raksas and perhaps 
expresses a species”. ( Ibid., p. 10 1. 36-p. 15 1. 40) 

Prof. Max Muller, whose avowed object, in pursuin Sans¬ 
krit studies, was to convert “poor infidel” India to Christianity, 
thus delivers himself on the subject:— 

“The transition from a natural worship to an artificial may take 
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place gradually. It had taken place long before the beginning of 
the Brahmana period, and the process of corruption continued during 
this and the succeeding periods, till at last the very 
Original and corruption became a principle of new life. But there 
is throughout the Brahmanas such a complete mis- 
understanding of the original intention of the Vedic hymns that 
we can hardly understand how such an estrangement could have 
taken place, unless there had been at some time or other a sudden 
and violent break in the chain of tradition. The authors of the 
Brahmanas evidently imagined that those ancient hymns were 
written simply for the sake of their sacrifices and whatever inter¬ 
pretation they thought fit to assign to these acts the same they 
supposed, had to be borne out by the hymns. This idea has 
vitiated the whole system of Indian exegesis. It may be justified 
perhaps, if it had only been applied to the purely sacrificial hymns, 
particularly to those which are found in the Sanhitas of the Sama 
veda and Yajur veda. But the Rig-veda too has experienced 
the same treatment at the hands of Indian commentators, and the 
stream of tradition, flowing from the fountain head of the original 
poets, has, like the wateis of Sarasvati, disappeared in the sands of 
desert. Not only was the true nature of the gods, as conceived by 
the early poets, completely lost sight of, but new gods were 
actually created out of words which were never intended as names 
of divine beings. There are several hymns in the Rigveda con¬ 
taining questions as to who is the true or the most powerful god. 
One is particularly well known, in which each verse ends with the 
inquiring exclamation of the poet, “Kasmai devaya havisa vidhe- 
ma ?”. *'To which god shall we sacrifice with our offering? ' 
This, and similar hymns, in which the interrogative pronoun occured 
were employed at various sacrifices. A rule had been laid down, 
that in every sacrificial hymn, there must be a deity addressed by the 
poet. In order to discover a deity where no deity existed, the most 
extraordinary objects, such as a present, a drum, stones, plants, 
were raised to the artificial rank of deities. In accordance with 
the same system, we find that the authors of the Brahmanas 
had so completely broken with the past, that, forgetful of the 
poetical character of the hymns and the yearning of the poets 
after the unknown god, they exalted the interrogative pronoun 
itself into a deity, and acknowledged a god ka or Who ? In 
the Taittiriya-sanbita i, 7, 6, 6), in the Kaushitaki-brahtnana 
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{XXIV. 4.}, in the Tandy-brahmana (XV. 10.), and in the 
‘Satapatha-brahmana, wherever interrogative verses occur, the 
author states, that Ka is Prajapati, or the Lord of creatures 
(Prajapatir vai Kah). Nor did they stop here. Some of the hymns 
in which the interrogative pronoun occured were called Kadvat, 
i. e., having kad, or quid. But soon a new adjective was formed, 
and not only the hymns, but the sacrifice also, offered to the god, 
were called K'rya, or who-ish. This word, which is not to be 
identified with the Latin, cujus, cuja, cujum, but is merely the 
artificial product of an effete mind, is found in the Taittiriya 
Sanhita (i,8,3,l), and in the Vajasaneyi-Sanhita (XXV, 15). At 
the time of Panini this word had acquired such legitimacy as to call 
for a separate rule explaining its formation (Pan. IV. 2, 25). The 
commentator here explains Ka by Brahman. After this, we can 
hardly wonder that in the later Sanskrit literature of the Puranas, 
Ka appears as a recognised god, as the supreme god, with a 
genealogy of his own, perhaps even with a wife, and in the laws of 
Manu, one of the recognised forms of marriage, generally known 
by the name of the Prajapati marriage, occurs under the monstrous 
title of Kaya ”. (" A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 

by Max Muller, M. A; p. 222 ), 22 p. 223. 1. 30.) 

Dr. Allan Menzies, D. D., in his “History of Religion” 
thus writes on the subject-*Vedie gods”:— 


“Indian ritual is an immense subject. In the Vedic period 
there were several orders of .sacrifice—the hymns of the Rigveda 
have to do with the Soma .sacrifice alone—and several kinds of 
Vedfc Sacrifice Ptiests, and it stands to reason that an elaborate 
ritual derived from a distant age and cherished by 
a priestly caste which was growing in power, could not quickly 
change. In spite of the considerable amount of material acces¬ 
sible in the Brahmanas and Sutras, a history of Indian sarifice as a 
whole has still to be written. 


It is characteristic of early Indian sacrifice that it is not 
confined to a temple or to any sacred spot, and that it does not 
require any image of deity. Instructions are always given for 
choosing and preparing a place for the rite, and for erecting an 
altar, a place had to be prepared on each occasion. The gods 
were asked to come, or were thought to be seated in heaven looking 
on the sacrifice in the open air. While the celebration proceeded 
according to a certiin ritual, it lay with the worshippers to 
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“Gods” invited to 
the sacrifice 


fix to what gcd, or gods the sacrifice should be 
addressed. There was uot oce ritual for Agni 
and another for Indra, but the same would serve for either or for 
both. The sacrifices of which w’e hear in the Brahmanas are 
domestic rites; they are offered by the heads of the household 
wno invite ancestors also to be present, A Brahman is present 
to direct those who sacrifice and the inferior priests, who assist 
them, and the benefits of the act extended to the dependents of 
the household. The time was determined by natural seasons or 
by household events. Some sacrifices w-ere greater than others, 
the more elaborate ones requiring several days, months, or even 
years for their celebration. Among the kinds of offering which 

Human Sacrifice made we find that of man enumerated; 

Jmman sacrifice^ however, if if had prevailed in 


earlier times had now grown obsolete. 

The rise of the Brahmans into a caste changed the character 
of the sacrifice by making its due celebration depend more on 
special knowledge, and by increasing its elaborate mystery. Once 
the hymns were recognised as an essential element of such an act, 
the person who could interpret the hymn and explain its effects 
acquired great importance. And when the explanation of all the 
various features of the sacrifice was once begun, a wide door was 
opened to minute ingenuity. It is astonishing to what trifles 
these priestly directories descend, what explanations are brought 
from every[part of earth and heaven of the most trivial circums ■ 
tances, and what sacredness is found in the very blades of 
grass around the altar. Now the effect of such a treatment of 
ritual is inevitably this that the rite itself, the outward mechanical 
performance, comes to be regarded as important, and that the 
ethical and religious end which was originally aimed at, is lost 
sight of. The priest and those he acts for are so intent on 
the minutiae of their celebration that they forget about the god 
it is intended for. And as they are quite convinced that the 
sacrifice, if offered W'ith perfect correctness and with nothing 
left out, must produce its effects, the sacrifice itself comes to 
appear as the agent of the desired blessings ; the god grows 
less but the sacrifice grows more. This process, which may be 
observed wherever ritualism exists, was carried in the period 
of Brahmanism to its utmost length. In this period the old 
gods lost the strong bold they had before over the people’s mind ; 
men ceased to look for their gods to the sky or to the tempest, and 
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began to look instead to the long ceremonies of the priest 

Old and new or to the hymn he chanted at the altar, or to 

the austerities he practised. Gods of a new typo 
t30W make their appearance. 4s in the vcJic period ■we saw 
that Brahmanaspati, lord of prater, had a place besides Indra 
and Vanina, so now we sec that the supreme deity is named 
Brahma. The prayer connected with the sacrifice has given 
its name to the ruler of ’the universe. Other names for the 
Historical & ^^preme deity are also found to be making their 

Mythological way to general use, as the old historical and 

gods, mythological gods fall into the background, and 

an abstract divine unity is sought after. Prajapati, lord of 
creatures, who is little heard of in the hymns, is frequently 
invoked as the head of all the gods, and a triad of gods is 
heard of, consisting of Agni, Vayu, Surya, fire, the air, the sun 
and summing up the divine energies. The attributes of the 
gods are personified, and a set of pale abstractions is thus added 
to the Pantheon; and spirits and goblins not heard of in the 
hymns, though not therefore necessarily unknown in the former 
period, make their appearance. These are, perhaps, the gods 
of the aborigines, who thus revenge themselves, as the religion 
of the invaders which at first suppressed them, loses its earlier 
vigour. The strong gods retir.p and weak gods, many and 
shadowy, and bad as well as good, are worshipped. The Asuras 
were formerly the gods generally, now they are evil beings with 
whom the good gods have to contend.” (“ History of Religion,” 
by Allan Menzies D. D. pp. 340-342). 

“ Seeking to escape from the confusion, of many gods the 
Indian mind is looking out even from the Vedic period for some 
means to conceive of them all as one. In the earliest period each 


The "tupreme 
god”. 

him to the front. 


reigned in turn as the supreme ; a god is supreme 
not because he is essentially the greatest of the 
gods, but because circumstances have brought 
This is Henotheisni. Then we have attempts 


to sum them all up in one expression. Prajapati, lord of creatures, 


Brahma. 


Visvakarma, maker of all things, represent 
such attempts. Then we have as the 


supreme, Brahma the power of prayer, a being of different 


character from all his predecessors. Brahma is an intellectual 


"Mahan Atma”. 


deity. He is a thinker, a Knower, he is the 
“ Mahan Atma” or great Spirit, which sits ij) 
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unbroken calm above the change and distraction of the 
universe. In rendering Mahan Alma by great spirit, however, we 
are anticipating. Atma, originally breath or life, comes 
afterwards, to mean the person, the self when all that 
is accidental is removed from it, the essential, innermost self. Now 
Brahma is the great self, inmost essence of all things, which was 
before them, and is unaffected by their changes. But man also 
has an atraa, a self, it may be very small and lodged in a part of 
the body where it cannot be detected, but it is there, and the small 
atma is the same as the great one. By what physiological doctrines 
this is upheld, cannot here be traced ; but the notion of the 
atma, the great form of which in Brahma is identical with its 
small form in man, lives at the basis of Brahmanic thought.” 
(Ibid pp. 346-7). 


Two religions 
gods are worshipped, an 


‘‘And we find, in fact, two religions prevailing in India in the 
period of Brahmanism, that which we have described, for tbe 
enlightened who escapes in it from all law, all creed, all 
ritual, whose whole religion more than any other which ever 
flourished in the world is within the mind and on 
the other hand, a religion in which outward 
outward law enforced which is 
counted sacred because a god or gods inspired it, and in which 
superstition gathered from all quarters find shelter. Tbe 
higher religion by no means killed the lower one, as we see 
in India to this dav. On tbe contrary, the withdrawal of the 
higher religion of the country to a region whither the people 
could not follow, left the religion of the people to sink into 
degradation, unknown before. One doctrine must be noticed. 
The belief in transmigration which Budhistn received from the 
religion it found existing in India, does not belong lo the 
higher thought of Brahmanism described 
Re-incarnation section', the Atma or self, which 

is identical with the supreme self belongs to quite a differ¬ 
ent order of thought from the soul which was formerly in some 
one else, is now in me, and may come to be in many another 
being. Tbe doctrine is thought to have been an importation into 
India about the time we are speaking cf. It admits of being made 
a powerful deterrent from vice and incentive to virtue. If present 
sufferings are due not to my acts, but to the acts of the person in 
whom the soul dwelt before, it is possible for me so to act that 
my soul’s future existence may be better and not worse than this 
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one, and that it shall not sink but rise in the order of beings and 
draw near to its final deliverance. 

The further development of Indian religion, apart from 

Buddhism, is in two directions. There is a philosophical movement 

in which the Brahmanic ideas on God, the world, the soul and its 

changes, are further worked out, and which leads to the six schools 

of Hindu philosophy, on the other hand, the gods have their history. 

Brahma remains the great god, but as his character is so undefined 

..rMj j be is little worshipped. Indra, the old national god. 
Old sun god 

of the three yields to Vishnu, the old sun god of the three steps 

steps. (heaven, the air, the earth) who becomes the favou¬ 
rite deity. The stern and destructive Siva is a new figure, and 
seems to be partly an adaptation of a god of the savage aborigines: 
his worship is the most fanatical. These three, the creator, the up- 
The divine trinitv holder and the destroyer, form the Trimurti, 
of India. or divine trinity of India,—a trinity arrived at 

not by unfolding the riches of the one great god, but by com¬ 
pounding the claims of three gods who are rivals. The doctrine 
of incarnation is also found here. Vishnu has the ten avatars 
or incarnations in human form; he comes down to the earth when 
there is a special reason for his interference. In these avatars, 
specially in Kri&hna, the dark god, whose 
exploits as a hero are told in the great epic 
the Mahabharata, the need is to some extent met, of which 
both Budbism and Christianity lay hold, of a divine Hgure who 
is not too jar away from man, and who can be regarded with 
personal affection." (Ibid, pp JdQ-Sl'). 

Iji the above extracts from Macdonell, Max Muller and 
Menxies the Italics are ours. Their main contentions—the gist 
of what they have to say—singled out by the Italicised pas¬ 
sages, can be given as follows ;— 

1. By the word “ Devataa ” the writers of the Vedas 
meant an imaginary god—a fetish. 

2. The Vedas teach polytheism—the cult of many 
imaginary gods, mostly the forces of nature. 

13. The Vedic poets themselves conceived of the forces 
of Mature as gods and extolled them in their poetical writings 
The contention of k”own as the hymns of the Vedas. But later 
all European writers people invented other and more gods, deified 
abstract virtues and bn ere names, as Mraddha 


The ‘‘dark God” 


on the Vedas. 


-Faith, etc. 
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4. Even inanimate objects sneb as doors, pestle and 
mortar etc., are deified in the Vedas. 

5. The Vedio poets also believ'ed in the existence of 
demons of whom tho 3 - have written in the Vedas. 

U. Later and more philosophically-minded people tried 
to hanuonizie the polytheistic teachings of the ancient Vedic 
sages by taking all names such as, Mitra Varuna, Indra etc., to 
represent one single god but the process did not culminate in 
monotheism. Ifor this purpose it is that the purely interroga¬ 
tive pronoun ‘ ka ’ in the burden “ kasmai devaaya havishaa 
vidhema ” of the famous hymn beginning “ hiranyagarbhah 
samavartataagre ” has been explained by them as a name of 
the god Prajaapati—the Lord of creatures. 

This in brief is the contention, of all European writers 
on Vedic literature. This view was held by the earliest of 
them, is still held by those that are living and will, it seems, be 
jealously preserved b^’ those that are still to come in the arena 
of Sanskrit studies. Circumstances have changed, researches 
have revolutionised methods of Vedic interpretation, but the 
white man still persists in his old, wrong and damaging views 
about India’s heritage, “the Vedas”, for “the Negro may change 
his skin and the leopax’d his spots,” but the otherwise chameleon¬ 
like European, must stick to these ideas as it politically suits him. 
Race prejudice is words it is raco-prejudice pure and 

the one cause of simple that has prevailed upon the white man to 

the continuance persist in his views about India. There was a 
of views 

time when these views could be excused as the 
tentative opinions of inexperienced, callow researchists, but those 
days are now long past. Yaaska’s Nirukta and its commentaries, 
the Mahaabhaashya of Patanjali, and the jnany commentaries on 
the Vedas themselves recently unearthed are accessible to all. 
Many auxiliary treatises ancient and modern are available in the 
market. In the face of these to persist in the old, uncouth, and 
unlearned methods of interpreting literature pertaining to other 
people’s religion does not in the least become a scholar. Those 
unfortunate daj's when the great Vedic scholar Aaoaarya Saayawa 
took upon himself the responsibility of explaining the Vedas 
where astoundingly different from our own times. He had to 
gather material from all over India with very great difficulty 
when the whole country was groaning under the oppression of 
brigandage, devastation and invasion, and, nobody’s life and pro¬ 
perty were safe. The high position that G od had bestowed upon 
him as the Treasurer and Prime Minister of the Kings of 
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Vijayanao-ara, Saayajia utiJised most conscientiously and witli the 
help of his own wealth and the government funds at his disposal, 
invited scholars fi’om all over the country to set about the most 
important and difiRcult task of reviving and preserving 
the Vedas and Vedic Hteratnro that lay buried in the foi- 
gotten nooks and corners of the houses of orthodox, siiper- 

The work of stitious and illiterate people who were most re- 

Aacaarya luctant to part with the sacred handwritten 

Saayaea. tomes the heirlooms of their families for centuries 

past. "Wo cannot too highly admire the pertinacity and fidelity 
of the man who set about such an arduous task not undertaken 
for centuries by one men all over the world before him, nor now 
after him. But the task he liad undertaken was superhuman 
and fraught with the most insurmountable difficulties and inter¬ 
minable. With the resources at his disposal, when such things 
were simply unimaginable, lie did what only an intrepid scholar 
of his acumen and wealth could do. Considering the times it is 
impossible more could have been done, nay, even so much 
could be accomplished. The world ought to be thankful to 
him for his noble endeavour, but it is not wise to stick to his 
interpretations and cxogetical methods better than wliieh it was 
impossible for him to adopt for lack of trustworthy data. It 
should be remembered also, that Saayana was not himself the 
writer of the Vedic and other commentaries but rather the 
editor who supervised over a conclave of scholars who did tlie 
work allotted to them. 


In their writings on the Vedas all European scholars 
follow Saayawa especially wliere his interpretations seem to bo 
derogatory to Vedic tcaching.s, and flatly refuse to have any- 
Saayana the chief with his great predecessors on whom 

source of Euro- he himself depends, such as Yaaska etc. As for 
pean Vedic Ashtaadhvaaveo of Paawini and his groat 

€X£^€SiS. V CD 

commentator, Patanjali’s monumental treatise 
the Mahaabhaashya, European scholars have not the ability to 
understand them. Nay, the.se great ancient sage.s, the white 
man considers far inferior to his own countrymen who have 
attained some .smattering in Sanskrit. Great harm has been 
done to Vedic exegesis by the St. Petersburgh Lo.xicon of 
Roth and Boehtlingk, in which the authors have abandoned all 
ancient Indian authorities, even Saayana, in explaining Vedic 
words, and have set up their own interjirctative apparatus for 
which they had absolutely no justification. The work was 
highly praised in its own time but nobody now-a-days cares for 
it. The interpretations of words given in it are so fanciful. 
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ridiculous and unfounded that it i.s difficult to understand liow 
two such scholars could pas.s them on to the world as lexico¬ 
graphical matter. To speak the truth, the major part of the 
money sjrent over thi.s voluminous and equally useless work must 
be considered to have been wasted. Modern European scholars 
use this dictionaiy as an authoritative work on Vedic exegesis, 
with such material to work with, it is no wonder they write 
such stuff about the Yedas. 


Hence the observation on all the too bold afforts of 
European savants in the Vedic field that one can make, is, that 
the]] have not andevstood V&Ue Hteraturc and. shotdd therefore, 
pursue Iheir studies and researches patiently till they are 
sufilcienily enlightened. 

On the first contention of the European researchists viz., 
“ the word devataa means a fetish enough has already been 
said in the beginning of this chapter, adducing the authority' of 
Derivation and Vedas themselves. Even in common con- 
interpretatlon of verse the word davataa does not have this 
the word devataa. i-estricted sense of an imaginary god or fetish. 
When it is said that a certain man is “ a devataa ” it is clearly 
intended to be coiiv^eyed to tlie heai’cr that he is endowed with 
great and good qualities. The attributive idea of the term is 
uppermost in the mind of the speaker, which also is the principle 
note of the expression in all writings. The import, viz., a god 
or something imaginary adored in the place of the Supreme 
Being is the secondarj' and external sense superimposed upon 
the word and not its real signification. A person worships a 
stone not because he takes it to be a god but rather because he 
takes it to be a symbol for the deity. If he were to be asked 
whether lie was worshipping the stone, he would flatly deny the 
charge, and reply that he used it as a means to concentrate his 
attention on God or to prevent his mind from distraction, Hmna- 
nity has yet to produce a pure idolater who worship.s the idol 
for its own sake without in the least harbouring any idea of the 
Supreme Being. The so-called idolatry thoughtlessly condemned 
by the so-called monotheistic religions like Christianity, exists 
only in the bigotted brain of some “ unco guid self-righteous 
A silly tale about people. Hence such foolish tales as the follow- 


idolatry, 
condemned:. 


ingt about idolatry 
There is a gi’eat city 


cannot be too severely 
far away, where people 


Robert Burns. 

f From “ Reading without Tears ”, Longmans Green and Co., 
part 2, pp. 184-5. 
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worship images of wood and stone, and sag they are gods. The 
people in that city are nearl3' black. A kind, udiite lady ti’ied to 
teach them about the true God. One day she saw a poor 
woman l3ung on the ground with a little boy by her side. The 
kind lady spoke to them ; but the woman was too ill to answer 
her. The little boy said, “ My mother is sick and has nothing 
to eat, and I fear she will die”. The lady sent her servant 
home with this message, “ Let some men come to help a poor 
sick woman.” Some men came and took the woman and the 
child to the lad3'’s cottage. The mother and child were placed 
on a nice clean mat with a blanket to cover them. But the 
mother died that night. Then the lady took care of the little boy 
She found that he ivus proud of his name, because if w&s the name 
of an image. Hh name teas Ramchimder. But soon the boy 
wished for a new name, and he was named John. Soon he loved 
Jesus and hated images.'’ 

The foolishness of the above tale is patent on the very 
face of it. It is false in the first place that “Ramchunder" is 
the name of an image, for every one knows that it is the name of 
a very great Aryan king who was an ideal righteous man. 
Secondly it is false also that "Jesus” and “John” are not the 
names of images, for the Roman Catholic church is full of 
Jesu.ses” and "Johns” made of plaster of Paris, terra cotta and 
wood. The writer should have thought twice before writing 
such nonsense, but what “great scholars” like Max Mailer have 
written is not any thing better. 

It is easy to prove that “Ramchunder" (correctly spelt 
Ramchandra) is not the name of an image and nobody uses it 
because it is such. But it is not difficult to prove also that 
the word "Devataa” is not used for any fetish or imaginary god 
in the Vedas but for something quite real and tangible. Ancient 
Sanskrit scholars of India have written very clearly on the 
subject leaving no room for doubt, but it is no question of their 
inability to convince European “scholars,” btit rather of the 
unprepai-edness of the later to accept what the former have 
to say oven if it be correct. 

The words “ Dova ” and “ Devataa" are synonymous. 
In the Braahmanas the wmrd “Deva” is interpreted as follows:— 
“Water aiancls for all the beneficent objects.” A. B. II 16 . The 
The word “Deva whole chapter is allegorical explaining 
In the Braah- through a popular story as to how the Praata- 
manas. ranuvaaka (=the morning Vedic lesson of the 

praises of God and all beneficent objects) is to be recited. 
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Prof. Martin Hang’s “school-boy’s” translation of the first part of 
the chapter will serve as a good illustration on this point:— 
“Prajapati being just about to repeat the Prataranuvaka when 
he Was himself Hotar (at his own sacrifice), all the gods were 
in a state of anxious expectation, as to who of them would be 
first mentioned, Prajapati looked about (and, seeing the state 
of anxiety in which the gods were, thought), if I commence by 
addressing (the mantra) to one deity only, how will the other 
deities have a share (in such an invocation) ? He then saw 
(with his mental eyes) the verse: apo revatir, i. e., the wealthy 
waters (10, 30, 12). Apo, i. e., waters, means all deities, and 
revatih, (rich) means also all deities. He thus commenced the 
Prataranuvaka by this verse, at which all the goods felt joy: 
(for each of them thought), he first has mentioned me ; they all 
then felt joy when he was repeating the Prataranuvaka”'*‘ 
This is a very ‘"neat” translation, i. e., the translator has not 
made the least effort to understand what really the passage 
means. The translation is a more substitution of plain English 
words selected from a Sanskrit-English dictionary in the place 
of Sanskrit words in the original. Speaking plainly, the reader 
can make something out of the original, e.g., he can think over 
the many meanings of the various words and pick out such 
as would suggest something corresponding to the inner idea 
of the text, but the translator has, by fixing one haphazard 
signification of each word, debarred the reader from getting 
any benefit from the passage, for, the English language, if 
handled in this manner, is not suggestive. It should also be 
remembered that, in spite of the very recent dates assigned by 
European writers to the Braahmanas, it is quite probable that 
the Aitareya Braahmana goes back to, say, some four thousand 
years before the Christian era, and if this is the case then, it 
is impossible to get out anything from this passage by 
assigning the words in it those meanings that are prevalent 
now. It is worse than translating Chaucer’s “whan” by the 
modern English “van”! Good Dr. Martin Luther’s famous trans¬ 
lation of the Bible is already out of date, for if it were to be 
read now and translated literally b 3 ’ assigning the vocables 
their current meaning it will raise a laughter! In spite of 
Dr. Trench’s still expensive dictionary of the biography of 

Rnn^tfr. I 
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English words, the European “Sanskritist” has not learnt to 
assign proper values to the Vedic words. 

Current idiom plays a terrible havoc in the use of words 
by twisting them out of their original forms as far as their 
sense is concerned, though, it may retain them in the same 
external as far as utterance is concerned. In the city of 
Madras there are tw’o localities c.illed “Barbar’s Bridge” and 
“Chintadripet” respectively. The former was originally named 
after an Englishman and called ‘‘Hamilton’s Bridge”. But the 
people distorted the pronunciation into “ambattan” meaning in 
Tamil, “barbar”, so that in course of time it became known as 
“Barbar’s Bridge”. “Chintadripet” was originally named after 
St. Andrew and called “St. Andrew’s Pet”. Here also the 
Tamil “tongue” accustomed to pronounce ‘s’ as ‘ch’ (in chair) 
slowly twisted the whole expression and made it what it is 
now. He who tries to revive the original names now would 
be laughed at. But all the same, if documents of those days 
were to be interpreted, it would be very essential to identify 
the two names, otherwise, without a flood or an earthquake 
two localities will have been lost! 

In interpreting Vedic words therefore, it would be the 
wisest plan to depend upon the derivation of the words and 
not their current usage. The Sanskrit language is known for 
Derivation of its partiality towards the derivative interpreta- 
wordi In aanskrit qJ words. Even in modern (Classical) 

Sanskrit a word is invariably explained as being made up of 
a root and a suffix which together 3 deld the form as well as the 
peculiar meaning assigned to a given word. The word 
“abhyaagata”, for example, means, in later Sanskrit a guest, 
i. e., one who has casually or by previous arrangement arrived 
at somebody’s house” in which signification the combined sense 
of the root *gam’, the prefixes ‘abhi-aa’ and the past participial 
passive termination ‘kta’ does persist. This principle will be 
found to hold good universally in the case of all Sanskrit 
words, the exceptions being very few. Usage does not deviate 
from this main principle, but still it is quite probable that it 
restricts a word to one of its many significations. In that 
case a particular word used in a passage will have to be 
translated according to the convention then prevalent so that 
the particular restricted sense may be clearly expressed. 

In spite of this it will have to be admitted that certain 
words, whether nouns, adjectives or verbs can never be thus 
restricted to connote only particular ideas and nothing else. 
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Derivation of There are, in all the living languages current, 
•gold’. words, which for centnries have been maintain¬ 

ing the same sense. For example, the word ‘ gold ’, in English, 
keeps on its main sense of something precious in the idioms “ a 
gold ring ’, ‘ all that glitters is not gold ’, and ‘ a golden oppor¬ 
tunity.’ Like the Sanskrit word ' su-var/ia ’ (.sobhanah varnah 
yasya tat), the English woi'd ‘ gold ’ also seems to be made up 
of two elements the first of which can, with certainty be identi¬ 
fied with the common adjective ‘ good The second may, very 
probably be an old word now lost, meaning ‘ colour.' It is quite 
probable the part—Id is the same as the modern English ‘lead’. 
Gold also is malleable like ‘lead.’ This is, however, only a guess. 
But the Oxford English Dictionary has its own derivation of 
the word which does not seem to agree cither with the external 
form or with the sense of the word for, there it is said that 
the word is perhaps derived from the Old Teutonic root ^gheV 
meaning yellow. An idiom almost coinciding with the English 
“all that glitters is not gold” is found in the 40th chapter of 
the Yajurveda (hiranmayena paatrena satyasyaapihitam mukham), 
where the word hiranmaya means‘shining’or glittering' like gold. 
The word ‘yellow’ canuot bring out the full idea of ‘gold’ as 
brass, a base metal, also is yellow. 

Haug's translation of the passage from the Aifareya 
Braahmana referred to above, fails in this direction. The word 
Prajaapati must not have been reproduced “neat,” but translated 
Haul’s translation of English. So also the word “devataa” 

A. B. 11.16 faulty. should not have been translated by the 
English word “gods,” but by some other expression capable of 
clearly bringing out the signification of the original. As it 
stands, the translation is more unintelligible than the difficult 
original itself and is therefore, futile. If this is a story it should 
have been clearly stated in the translation itself by the use of 
such words within brackets or otherwise, as would make the 
matter clear to the reader. Even a story must liave some pur¬ 
pose, especially in a treatise like the Aitareya Braahrnana, the 
very raison d'etre of which is popular demand for an explanation 
of the Vedic sacrificial system and other details necessary for 
the clear grasp of Vedic teaching. Haug’s translation entirely 
overlooks this fact. It is quite probable he could not explain 
it otherwise as he did net possess the exegetical apparatus 
necessary for the purpose. It is also quite probable that 
those “learned pandits” who guided him in this work were 
themselves ill-informed on the subject. But it is also quite pro¬ 
bable he must have insisted in using hi? own faulty reasoniug 
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power in explaining things relating to the religion of others. 
Anyhow, ho himself does not seem to have understood the pas¬ 
sage. This is the .secret of all European scholars who presume 
they have to say something damaging about the Vedas and 
Vedic teachings. 

The word ‘‘devataa” in the above passage does not mean 
an imaginary fetish, but all good men and all beneficent forces 
of nature. An illustration from the G-opatha Braahmana will 
make this point about the word “devataa" clear. 

In book second, lesson the first and clause 1* of that 
book, there is a very beautiful interpretation of certain sacrificial 
details which can be given in English as follows :—“ Now 
A passage from when he (the sacrificer) throws the straw from 
the Gopatha the seat of the Brahinaa, it should be under- 
Braahmana. stood that he cleans the whole sacrificial place.” 
The throwing of the straw is here symbolical of the fact that 
he has already got the whole house and, especially, the place 
where the sacrifice is to be conducted, swept clean of all 
rubbish. The straw is a ‘ sign ’ for rubbish. “ The Brahmaa 
then sits on his seat reciting the formula:—-1 am sitting in the 
seat of him who is in the neighbourhood of the righteous and 
beneficent men and forces of nature, for such, surely is their 
Brahmaa (high priest) and he who dwells far from them is the 
Brahmaa of those that are opposed to all righteous works." The 
Vedic high priest or Brahmaa is learned in all the Vedas and 
Sastras, and a man of good character and righteous living. 
These attainments are not possible without continuous association 
with, and following in the footsteps of, good and wise people. 
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Here the word ‘vasu’ docs not mean a fanciful being with an 
invisible body like that of a human being or otherwise, but 
simply ‘one who dwells.’ It is derived from the root ‘vasa, nivaa- 
se,' by adding to it the U/iaadi termination ‘u’ according to 
Urtaadi aphorism No. I, 10, in the sense of the agent or nomi¬ 
native case as already explained. By 'devaanaam Brahmaa’ it 
is meant that only a man of clean life and known to men of 
righteous life and high social status, is to bo selected for this 
high and responsible office. It is on the Brahmaa that the 
successful performance of the whole sacrifice depends. The 
word ‘asura’ is explained in the tc.xt as having a number of 
significations out of which, just as in the case of the word 
‘gold’ in the instances given above, only that has to be selected 
which will fit in under these special circumstances. To trans¬ 
late ‘asui’a’ by the English word ‘demon,’ therefore, is to betray 
gross ignorance of the rudimentary principles of Vedic exegesis. 
The Aryans, for millenniums past, have never believed in 
evil spirits, except such ignorant folk of them as could be 
easily led away into accepting the wretched theory of ‘a satan’ 
or ‘power of evil’ as opposed to Divinity. Once admitting ‘a 
satan’ the door is flung open for the whole host of the satellites 
of that imaginary being, including ‘hobgoblins,’ ‘will o’the wisps,’ 
‘nightmares’ etc. The Vedas have never laid before humanity 
the abominable doctrine that the human soul falls so low from 
her noble nature as to become troublesome to the living huma¬ 
nity. The soul is, of her own nature, a very subtle, a highly 
noble and righteous spiritual being possessing immense capa¬ 
cities of which (Kje cannot even imagine, and as such, there is 
no power—not even God Almighty-—that can bring her down to 
such detestable levels as to make her the enemy of mankind 
playing small and great mischiefs to hurt them.* Hence, 
by ‘paraagvasuh’ a person shirking the company of the 
good is meant. The expression ‘paraagvasuh asuraa^^aam 
Brahmaa’ involves a figure of speech which should first be 
unravelled to arrive at the inner meaning of the words them¬ 
selves in relation with the context. The many meanings of 
the word ‘brahmaa’ are also given elsewhere in the book, of 
which life, food, etc., are some. Hence ‘asuraawaam Brahmaa” 
may very well be rendered:— "‘the high priest of those who live 
only to satisfy their senses.” 

What sensible objection can one take to the above 
rendering and why? Any sensible or reasonable objection 


* Vide ’Antiioiogy of Vedic Hymns,’ pp., lS6-8d. 
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must have unprejudiced, intelligent and weil-weighed argu- 
Are the writers of ments in its favour. Max Miiller’s statement* 
the Braabmanas that “there is throughout the Brahmanas such 
a complete misunderstanding of the original 
intention of the Vedic hymns that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could have taken place, unless there 
had been at some time or other a sudden violent break in 
the chain of tradition'’, does not possess these features. If 
there had been “a break in the chain of tradition” of the inter¬ 
pretation of the Vedas when the writers of the Braahmanas 
sat down to write, it is not known how those shattered links 
could be restored by a foreign scholar from far away Germany 
sitting comfoi’tably in England in apartments supplied with 
comforts provided by the East India Company with Indian 
money, even if such a scholar were to be learned to the very 
tips of his toes? Is it pos.sible a young man with a smattering 
of Sanskrit, hardly able to pi ononnce Wll, STut, MRH correctl}', 
and not having even read a part at least of Paamni's Ax//ta- 
adhyaayee, could span that horrible chasm of which this 
‘scholar’ is complaining in the passage quoted above? Given 
the writer of the Braalimawa, a good Sanskrit scholar, well-read 
in the four Vedas, fully equipped with all the ancillary learning 
necessary for the task of inteiqmeting the Vedas, and a foreign 
bungler not able to read even a single sentence from the 
Vedas correctly and without possessing even a shadow of the 
preparation necessary for understanding Vedic poetry, is it 
possible that the “gods or demons” presiding over that chasm 
would select only the latter to serve as an interpreter of the 
Vedas ? What qualification does that foreign ‘scholar’ hold to 
recommend him to the position of the interpreter of the Vedas? 
is it his poor training in Sanskrit literature in a far off Euro¬ 
pean country for some four or five or say, oven ten years? 
Did not the writers of the Braahmanas possess much better— 
million times better—qualifications than this? Then, if in spite 
of this, they stumbled in their attempts to interpret the Vedas, 
wm may rest assured that a Max Muller can nevei’, be 
able to interpret a single sentence from those hallowed tomes 
correctly, and this is exactly what has happened. These 
European scholars, when they sat down to write, felt themselves 
to be judges sent down from some region far away from and 
high above the world of humanity, and the Vedas and the 
country of the Vedas to be criminals whose case they had to 
judge. They did not approach the temple of the Vedas in 

* Vide p. xxxii. 
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an attitude of reverence and awe, but rather with the feelings 
of a police detective who see.s crime everywhere. Hence as 
they willed, so they saw. “The learned Smellfungus went 
from London to Paris; from Paris to Boulogne and from 
Boulogne to Eome, bub he carried his jaundice along with him 
and everything he savv seemed to be distorted and disfigured 
out of recognition. I will tell it to the world, said he. You 
had better tell it to your doctor, said I.” In some such strains, 
Lawrence Sterne, in his Sentimental Journey describes, the in¬ 
terested human “view-finder” that had been to Eome. This 
holds good in the case of all European Vedic scholars, the Bhatta 
Moksha Moolara, The Mugdhaanalaacarya, and the host of them. 

Max Muller further complains:—“The authors of the 
Brahmanas evidently imagined that those ancient hymns were 
written simply for the sake of their sacrifices and whatever 
interpretation they thought fit to assign to these acts the same 
they supposed, had to be borne out by the hymns. This idea 
has vitiated the whole system of Indian exegesis.” This 
wonderful argument applies the other way also. Without 
altering it to any considerable extent we get the following; 
“The author of the “History of Ancient Sanscrit Litei’ature” 
and other European scholars evidently imagined that those 
ancient hymns were written simply to support their views and 
whatever signification they thought fit to assign to Vedic 
words like "devataa” the same they supposed had to be borne 
out by the hymns.” Quite true it is, and this is exactly what 
has happened:- 

The passage from the Qopatha Braahmana runs on 
thus :—The sacrificer, therefore, seats first the Brahmaa him¬ 
self because he thinks he will accomplish the sacrifice without 
The passage from mishap. He then himself, seated, says, ‘ the 

the Gopatha Lord God the Protector of the Vedic Law 
Braahmaaa. Himself is Brahmaa (the Master and Eevealer 
of the Vedas).” ‘Aangirasa Br®haspati’ (God Almighty the Lord 
of the Vedas who pervades the whole universe as the very pith 
of its (limbs’) is the High Priest of all the learned and inghteoua, 
and all beneficent objects. In Him (knowing Him to be present) 
he wants to carry on this work according to the commandment ”. 
On the words ‘Aangirasa’ and ’Br^hasprti’ there is a pun. The 
word Aangirasa is the name of the Atharvaveda also as it was 
revealed through the Sage Angiras. A person knowing 
the Atharvaveda also, is called ‘Aangirasa.’ ‘ Br^haspati ’ 

(F)—E. D. 
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also means protector of speech in the shape of the Vedas or 
of his own faculty of speeeh, by truthfulness. In this latter 
sense the two words will mean the Hrahinaa engaged by the 
present sacrifice!'. “When the water vessels are brought in, he, 
(the Brahmaa) keeps silent till the Vodic verse for the offering 
of the oblation is recited. This Is the ver 3 ^ door (commence¬ 
ment) so to say, of the sacrifice, which he, bv' his silence, sees 
accomplished without any mishap. Then from the offering- 
of the oblation for good intention till it is time for the accom¬ 
panying oblation to be offered, he again keeps silent. This is 
the second door of the sacrifice, i.e., its continuation which 
he thus gets accomplished without an^' hitch. The drawing 
of the circumferential lines round the sacrificial ground he 
gets done for the safeW of the sacrificial ground. Then to 
put life into (i.e., for the completion of) the sacrifice, he gets them 
cleaned. The middle circumference he gets cleaned thrice as 
a symbol of his subduing the three principal \dtal airs (praawa, 
apaana and udaana). The southern lialf of the sacrificial ground 
he gets cleaned thrice to show his subdual of the three accidents 
of his life (place, name and birth). The northern half also ho 
gets cleaned thrice to express his intention of subduing benefi¬ 
cent objects of the earthh^, atmospheric and planetary regions 
(devaloka). The space nearer to the ‘altar’ he cleans thi'ice to 
show his desire to conquer the three paths of the learned 
(activity, practice of the presence of God and close observation 
of all beneficent objects, and right knowledge of God, the 
soul and the material world). All these acts amount to twelve 
in number corresponding to the tweh'^e months of the jmar. 
By these acts he makes his routine the whole 3 ’ear rouhd lovely, 
and the soul of man makes the time of the whole jmar rouud 
thus favourable for his celestial and ‘eternal’ happiness (the 
highest worldly happiness during life and emancipation after 
death”). * 

The above rendering is not a full translation of tho pas¬ 
sage but rather a brief paraphrase of it. To explain the text 
fully and bring out all the inlying idoa,s in all their grandeur, 
it Avould require ten times more space and research. Prom a 
close study of sneh passages, it seems that the vyriters of the 
Braahmanas were men of great moral and spiritual perfection, 
which fact is disclosed by e^mry word of the text, provided it 
isr ead in the right spirit. To pick holes it is not difficult any 
where. A cynical, rotten-heai-ted man will smell the rat ever 3 ' 
where. Pot even the highest and best will escape his sceptical 


* Vide p. xlv, footnote. 
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observations. If he looks at a fine building he will begin to cal¬ 
culate how long it 'will take it to pull it down. The sight of 
grown up golden, crops will suggest to him the idea of burning 
the whole field down in a minute. The sight of a beautiful, 
well-nourished animal, will put him in mind of his gun to shoot 
it dowm or of his sword to cut its throat with. 


If Prajaapati is the name of a fetish called the ‘lord of 
creatures,’ Vishnu of a totem supposed to have stepped thrice, 
Visvakarman of a fabulous artizan of the “gods” who built a 
Fetishes and another totem or fetish, Mitra the 

Totems. fabulous being with divine potencies come down 
from the Indo-Iranian age, Varuna on imaginary fetish presi¬ 
ding over justice, so on and so forth, will it not be opportune 
to ask whom do the following names denote, totems, fetishes, 
imaginary beings, many or only one ? (1) Jesus. (2) Christ. 

(3) Jesus Christ. (4) Saviour. (5) Messiah. (6) Son of Man. 
(7) Son of God. (8) Son of Maiw. (9) Son of Joseph etc. Another 
group is :—(1) God. (2) Jehova. (3) Klohim. (4) Yehva. (6) The 
Lord. (6) Creator. (7) Providence. (S) God Almighty. (9) Hol.y 
God. (10) God of our fathers. (11) God of Israel, (12) God of 
Abraham. (13) God of .Jacob. (14) God of David, etc. 

A very large number of such names can be cited and, 
supposing, after some nine thousand years hence researchful 
notes were to be w'ritten on them by a “Ohiroi^oy” scholar 
in the following strains they will be higly valued by the 
A criticism of the “intelligentsia” as quite np to date and 

very scholarljn—“The people of ‘Collecoonto’* 
whose motley religion had the one redeeming 
feature of unity in their holding in reverence a wooden 
gallows pillar, the symbol and reminder of many of their politi¬ 
cal leaders having suffered a violent death at the hands of., 

were rank polytheists. They offered divine honours to a 
‘bundle of yarn’ (‘jes’-bundle and ‘us’ yarn in the language of the 
‘Chirop 03 ’s’ nine thousand years hence) a cock (‘kruost’—a cock 
in the ‘Ohiropoy’ language), and to these two together combin¬ 
ed into one pair but looked upon as one unitary' being, a 
razor (‘saviour’—shaver in that language),” and so on and so 
forth. This looks veiy fantastic now, but nine thousand jmars 
hence it will be the sort of literature most appreciated and 
put into the compulsory courses of study then. Mow, however 
it looks very strange but just wait for nine thousand jmars 
and vou will see whal it is. 


above 9000 years 
hence 


«This is the equivalent of 'the cold continent' a descriptive name of Europs 
in the language of the 'Chiropoys' niije thousand year.s henee. 
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But it is not necessary to take a long journey to the 
land of the “Ohiropoys” of nine thousand years hence to test 
the truthfulness of the above remarks. England’s great modern 
“evolutionary” historian, H. G. Wells (to mention only one of 
many such ‘fast’ thinkers), has already done the work for us. 
Just listen to the following pleasant tale told by him ;— 

“The Jews who returned after an interval of more than two 
generations, to Jerusalem from Babylonia in the time of Cyrus were 
a very different people from the warring Baal-worshippers and 
The evolution of Jehovah-worshippers, the sacrificers in the high 
“Jehovah- places and sacrificers at Jerusalem of the Kingdom 
worshippers . Israel and Judah. The plain fact of the 

Bible narrative is that the Jews went to Babylon bar¬ 
barians and came back civilised. They went a confused and 
divided multitude, with no national self-consciousness; they came 
back with an intense and exclusive spirit. They went with no 
common literature generally known to them, for it was only about 
forty years before the captivity that King Josiah is said to have 
discovered, “a book of the law” in the temple (II Kings XVII) 
and besides that, there i.s not a hint in the record of any reading 
of books; and they returned with most of their material for the 
old testament. It is manifest that, relieved of their bickering and 
murderous kings, restrained from politics and in the intellectually 
stimulating atmosphere of that Babylonian world, the Jewish mind 
made a great step forward during the captivity. 

It was an age of historical inquiry and learning in Babylonia. 
The Babylonian influences that bad made Sardanapalus collect a 
great library of ancient writings in Nineveh were still at work. 
We have already told how Nabonidus was so preoccupied with 
antiquarian research as to neglect the defence of his kingdom 
against Cyrus. Everything, therefore, contributed to set the exiled 
Jews inquiring into their own history, and they found an inspiring 
leader in the prophet Ezekiel. From such hidden and forgotten 
records as they had with them, genealogies, contemporary histories 
of David, Solomon and their other kings, legends and traditions, 
they made out and amplified their own story and told it to Babylon 
and themselves. The story of creation and the flood, much of 
the story of Moses, much of Samson were probably incorporated 
from Babylonian sources. One version of the creation story and 
one of the Eden story, though originally from Babylon, seem to 
have been known to the Hebrews before the excile. When the 
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Jews returned to Jerusalem, only the Pentateuch had been put 
together into one book, but the grouping of the rest of the histori¬ 
cal books was bound to follow. 

The rest of the literature remained for some centuries as 
separate books, to which a very variable amount of respect was paid. 
Some of the later books are frankly post-captivity compositions. 
Over all this literature were thrown certain leading ideas. There 
was an idea, which even these books themselves gainsay 
in detail, that all the people were pure-blooded children 
of Abraham, there was next an idea of a promise made by 
Jehovah to Abraham that he would exalt the Jewish race above 
all other races; and, thirdly, there was the belief first of all that 
Jehovah was the greatest and most powerful of tribal gods, and 
then that he was the only true god. The Jews became convinced 
at last, as a people, that they were the chosen people of the one 
God of all the earth. 

And rising very naturally out of these three ideas, was a 
fourth, the idea of a coming leader, a saviour, a Messiah, who 
would realise the long-postponed promise of Jehovah. 

This welding together of the Jews into one tradition-cemented 
people in the course of the “Seventy years,” is the first instance 
in the history of the new power of the written word in human 
affairs. It was a mental consolidation that did much more than 
unite the people who returned to Jerusalem. This idea of belonging 
to a chosen race predestined to pre-eminence was a very attractive 
one. It possessed also those Jews who remained in Babylonia. 
Its literature reached the Jews now established in Egypt. It 
affected the mixed people who had been placed in Samaria, the 
old capital of the King of Israel when the ten tribes were deported 
to Media. It inspired a great number of Babylonians and the 
like to claim Abraham as their father, and thrust their company 
upon the returning Jews. Ammonites and Moabites became ad 
herents. The book of Nehemiah is full of the distress occasioned 
by this invasion of the privileges of the chosen. The Jews were 
already a people dispersed in many lands and cities, wnen their 
minds and hopes were unified and they became an exclusive people. 
But at first their exclusiveness is merely to preserve soundness of 
doctrine and worship, warned, by such lamentable lapses as those 
of King Solomon. To genuine proselytes of whatever race, 
Judaism long held out welcoming arms. 
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To Phoenicians after the fall of Tyre and Carthage, conver¬ 
sion to Judaism must have been particularly easy and attractive. 
Their language was closely akin to Hebrew, It is possible that 
the great majority of Africans and Spanish are really of Phoenician 
origin. There were also great Arabian accessions. In south 
Russia, as we shall note later there were even Mongolian Jews.” 

“But with the broadening of ideas that came with the captivity, 
the tenor of prophecy broadens and changes. The jealous pettiness 
that disfigures the earlier tribal ideas of God gives place to a new 
idea of a god of universal righteousness. It is clear that the increas¬ 
ing influence of prophets was not confined to the Jewish people ; it 
was something that was going on in those days all over the Semitic 
world. The breaking down of nations and kingdoms to form the 
great and changing empires of that age, the smashing up of cult 
and priesthood, the mutual discrediting of temple by temple in their 
rivalries and disputes—all these influences were releasing men’s 
minds to a freer and wider religious outlook. The temples had 
great accumulated stores of golden vessels and lost their hold 
upon the imaginations of men. 

It is difficult to estimate whether amidst these constant 
wars, life had become more uncertain and unhappy, than it had 
ever been before, but there can be no doubt that man had become 
more conscious of its miseries and insecurities. Except for the 
weak and the women, there remained little comfort or assurance 
in the sacrifices, ritual and formal devotions of the temples. Such 
was the world to which the latter prophet of Israel began to 
talk of the One God, and of a Promise that some day the world 
should come to peace and unity and happiness. This great God 
that men were now discovering lived in a temple “not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” There can be little doubt of 
a great body of such thought and utterance in Babylonia, Egypt 
and throughout the Semitic east. The prophetic books of the 
Bible can be but specimens of the prophesying of that time. 

We have already drawn attention to the gradual escape 
of writing and knowledge from their original limitation to 
the priest-hood and the temple precincts, from the shell in 
which they were first developed and cherished. We have taken 
Herodotus as an interesting specimen of what we have called 
the free inlelligence of mankind. Now here we are dealing with a 


♦From "A New Outline of History” by H. G. Wells, pp. 266-8. 
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similar overflow of moral ideas into the general community. The 
Hebrew prophets and the steady expansion of their ideas towards 
one God in all the world, is a parallel development of the free con¬ 
science of mankind. From this time onwards there runs through 
human thought, now weakly and obscurely, now gathering power, 
the ideas of one rule m the world, and of a promise and possibility 
of an active and splendid peace and happiness in human affairs. 
From being a temple religion of the old type, the Jewish religion 
becomes, to a large extent, a prophetic and creative religion of 
a new type. Prophet succeeds Prophet. 

Later on as we shall tell, there was born a prophet of un¬ 
precedented power, Jesus, whose followers founded the great 
universal religion of Christianity. Still later Muhammad, an¬ 
other prophet, appears in Arabia and founds Islam. In spite of 
very distinctive features of their own, these two teachers too, in a 
manner, arise out of, and in succession to, these Jew’ish prophets. 
It is not the place'of a historian to discuss the truth and falsity of 
religion, but it is his business to record the appearance of great 
constructive ideas. Two thousand four hundred years ago, and 
six or seven or eight thousand years after the walls of the first 
Sumerian cities arose, the ideas of the moral unity of mankind 
and of a world peace had come into the world.” * 

Just read what Winternitz has to say about two ‘canon- 
nised” saints of the Roman Catholic Church:— 

‘‘On the other hand, it is a fully established fact that one of the 
favourite books of the whole of Christendom in the Middle Ages, 
the Story of Barlaam and Josaphat, was composed by a devout 
Christian on the basis of the Buddha legend, with which he might 
have become acquainted from the Lalita-Vislara. This story, 
which is other-wise entirely imbued with the spirit of Christianity 
has a Buddhist setting—the main features of the Buddha legend, the 
Sts. Barlaam three excursions, at which the Bodhisattva be- 

and Josaphat. comes acquainted with age, disease and death, 

recur in it, a few of the interpolated parables (e. g. that of the ‘‘man 
in the well”) are familiar from Indian literature, and references to 
India, occur in the story itself. In eastern Iran or in central Asia, 
where, as we know through the finds of Sir Aurel Stein, Grtinwedel 
and v Le Cog in K h o t a n and Tutfan, Zoroastrians, Buddhists 
Christians, and Manicheans lived together in closest proximity, a 
Christian monk could easily become acquainted with the Buddha 


* Ibid, pp., 269-70, 
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legend, and be stimulated by it to compose a work which was to 
import Christian doctrines. This work was presumably written in 
the 6th or 7th century, first in the Pahlavi language and afterwards 
translated into Arabic and Syriac. The Georgian and Greek trans¬ 
lations might be traced back to the Syriac text. Tne Greek test 
gave rise to Arabian, Hebrew, Aethiopian, Ecclesiastical Russian 
and Rumanian versious, which came into being in later times. The 
numerous Europe.an translations and recensions (Lope de Vega has 
even dramatised the story) can be traced back to the Latin text 
translated from the Greek. German recensions have been in exist¬ 
ence since 1.'220 A D. In course of centuries the characters in 
this work had grown so familiar to the Christian peoples, that they 
were regarded as pious Christian men who had really lived and 
taught, so that the Catholic Church finally made the two heroes of 
the story, Barlaam and Josaphat, into saints. Josaphat, however, 

is none other thin the Bodhisattva,” " 

Dr. A. B. Iveith (not a great friend of India and the Vedas) 
also has to say something on this.point:— 

“The effort, however, has been, made with special emphasis 
in the case ofBuddhist legends, as we find them both in Pali 
and Sanskrit texts, to prove derivation of events in the gospels, 
including the apocryphal go.spels from India. , The argument is 
also supported by hagiographic legends, beyond all.,by the tale of 
Barlaam and Josaphat for it is generally admitted that the Bodhi- 
satv’a is the figure whence Josaphat is derived.; But, the parallel of 
the legends is clearly very small beyond the presence of this figure, 
and the late date of the story renders it extremely probable 
that India was i'only remotely concerned. The figure of the 
Bodhisattva was most probably taken up by .Persian thought in 
Mahomedan times, made into a typical Sufi, taken thence to Bagdad 
and Syria, where under Christian hands it,.was,converted into a 
saint. Other cases are far less plausible ; the man eating monster 
Christophoros cannot fairly be compared with,'.the, Bodhisattva— 
bearing Brahmadatta; the figures in their respective legends have 
little in common, and it becomes necessary to suppose that the 
idea was transferred 'through pictorial delineation.s'misunderstood, 
while the Christophoros legend, can be'explained'as, a variant of 
the MUrchen of the stronger—the effort to find out who is the 
strongest of all—and conjectural explanations of,names. Similarly, 
the attempt to parallel the legend of Placidas who becomes the 

From 'History of Indian I.itereture” by Maurice Winternitz, VoJ.. 

II,pp., 416-8 
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holy Eustachios as the outcome of pursuing a deer, loses and 
finds again his wife and children, by a combination of a Jataka 
of a deer which brings about the conversation of a king, of a 
woman who lost her children, and the sufferings of the hero of 
the Vcssantara Jataka is clearly fallacious. The essential 
parts of the legends belong to the realm of myth or Marchen, 
and for borrowing there is no real evidence.”" 


Thus it is not only the credulous Hindu that indulged in 
the creation of imaginary ‘gods’. Today there exists a Church 
St. Lazarus’ Madras in the localiU^ called San 

Church, fi’home, the southern extremity of that ancient 
Mylapor,.. place called Mylapore (in the Pa««catantra Mihilaa- 
ropya) known after St. Lazaru.s. That St. Lazarus never 
existed! The Roman Catholic Church has not canonised any? 
Indian saints. There is absolutely no record that any such 
pious Cristian Indian or non-Indian, ever flourished in Madi'as 
and that after his death he was canonised by the Roman 
Catholic Church in whoso name the church in question wms 
built. It may be argued that the poor man of whom the good 
Jesus speaks in Luke XVI, 19-25 ma 3 ^ be the patron saint of 
the church concerned. This view is wu’ong, since the account is 
onlj^ a parable related by Jesus to explain “the vanity” of riches. 
The rich man and Lazarus are only imaginar\\ Nor is it the 
other Lazarus, the brother of Mary' and Martha whom .Jesus 
‘raised’ from the dead as is related in .John XT, 1-44. It is 
quite pi’obable the Roman Catholic Church has, erelong, canon¬ 
ised the brother and sislei’s spoken of in this account, and if 
it be so, it w'ould be better to name the Madras church now after 
this Lazarus ! 


It is possible these real and unreal saints of the Roman 
Catholic Church w'ould bo repi’esented by the ‘Chiropoy's’ of 
nine thousand ymars hence to be so many gods and demi-gods 
of an idolatrous people. Even if proof were available that these 
saints were only pious and virtuous human beings it will not 
be possible for the then critics to take this as anything but the 
deification of man. In his anxiety to please a choleric god 
made after his own finite image, man creates a number of agents 
to intercede for him with that peevish being that all may be 
well with him in his worldly life full of wilful blunders and sin. 


Even granting that the Vedas vvere wi'itten only three 
thousand years back, it looks simply horrible, unjust, inhuman 
’From "History of Sanskrit Literature” by A, B. Keith, pp , 501-2. 

(O)—E. D. 
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and altogether nnbelievable that the poor writer of three thou¬ 
sand years back should write:— “indram mitrain varanamagni- 
maahuratho divyassa supaoio garutmaan I Ekam sadvipraa 
Ijahvrdhaa vadantyagniin yamaii maatarisvaanamaalmh,” that is, 
‘He is one, but out of their immense love for Him they call Him 
by innumei’abie beautiful names, Lord of wealth, Loving Friend 
etc., just as a loving mother would call her baby, my doll 
my flower, my life,’ etc., and that his statement should now, 
after three thousand years, be twisted and distorted out of all 
proportion in spite of itself, and a polythei.stic garble forcibly 
put upon it. Nothing can be more unfortunate and unnatural 
than this. When the ancient writer lays down the rules of 
interpretation in black and white all of which are available 
intact and quite intelligible unlike the attitude of the ‘Chiro- 

poj’s’ (the race existing in..nine thousand years hence 

referred to above), they should not and must not have been, 
in fairness to scholarship, thus consigned to the waste paper 
basket and fanciful apparatus constructed after the saying “give 
the dog a bad name and then kill it.” 

Dr. Allan Menzics, already quoted, pleads in favour of a 
Vodic totemism as the basis of evolution into a higher religion 
in the following words:— 

“It has been ascribed to a primitive revelation. At the begin¬ 
ning, it is said, God, with the other gifts He gave to man, gave 
him religion; that is to say, gave him not only a disposition for 
rev'erence and piety; but a certain amount of religious knowledge, so 
Religion like civil)- that he set out with a stock of religious ideas 
sation, is evolved elaborated by his own efforts, 

hut bestowed on him ready made. It is impossible, however, to 
conceive how this could be done. If tlie religion given at first 
was a lofty and pure one,—and no other need be thought of in such 
a connection,—then it implies a condition of human life far above 
the struggles and uncertainties of savage existence, and both the 
civilisation and the religion must have been lost afterward.s. But 
how could all mankind forget a pure religion ? Mankind in that 
case cannot have been fit for the possession of it; it was given 
prematurelju No. The history of early civilisation is the history of 
a struggle in which man has every thing to conquer, and in which 
he is not remembering .something he had lost, but advancing 
by new routes to a land he never reached before. And if civilisation 
wa.s won for the first time, so was religion.”* 


"History of Religion" by Allan Menzies 1), D. (Page 23. II., 14-35.) 
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*‘It was from the savage state that civilisation was by degrees 
produced. The theory that man was originally civilised and human, 
and that it was by a fall, by a degeneration from that earliest 
Keliglon lias condition, that the state of savagery made its appear¬ 
ance, is now generally abandoned. There may be 
instances of such degeneration having taken place, 
but on the whole, the conviction now obtains that civilisation is the 
result of progressive development, and was the result man conquered 
for himself by his agelong struggle with his environment.”* 


gradually 

evolved 


“Now what is true of civilisation generally will be true also of 
religion, which is one of the principal elements. If every country 
was once inhabited by savages, then the original religion of every 
country must have been a religion of savages, and there will be 
features in the later religion which have been carried on from the 
earlier one. This indeed, we must in any case expect to find. No 
new religion can enter on its career as a soil quite unoccupied 
on which no gods have been worshipped before. That would imply 
that there had been races in the world without religion, which we 
do not admit. A faith has always to begin by adjusting itself to 
that which it found in possession of the soil, and it always adopts 
what it can of the old system.”^ 

“There is a great family likeness in the religions of savages, 
and we may even allow ourselves to sneak not of religions but of 
tlie religion of early races.”! 

Dr. Allan Mmix.ies argument tliat relin^ion like oivili.sation 
s evolved, i. e.. just iis man from his naked state of the time 
when wild in tlie woods tlie noble savnoe mn” r>rax.ed ^^rass, 
ate fruit fallen fiom the trees and gobbled up live lice and 
cockroaches and lived a life lower than that of a tame dog now- 

a-days,.rose up piadually through centmios and millenniums 

to the ])rescnt state of weavinp; and weai inp: line clothes--trousei's, 
coats, collars, neckties, hats, ilrivinp; in motor cars with a thick 
ci"ur in his month, nay, flyiiiff in aeroplanes, so also reli<rion 
from the lowest of totemisnis rose slowly to the highest pinnacle 
of the doctrine of ‘the father, son and holy ghost, ono in three 
and three in one,’ and remember please, that that totemistic stage 
i.s dc.scribed in llio Vedas. Ibit if ono were to ask Dr. Menxies as 
to what he has to say about the ver.se quoted above, “Indram 
mitram” etc., well he says, sometimes there was a faint idea 
of a single god but it never developed into worship of a Supreme 


If Hild , p. 10 I. 2. p. 171. 6. t Ibid . p. 13 II. 15 28. J Ibid., p, 19 !1. 21-4 
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Being. This latter has been reserved onlj’ for Christianity. 

Just see what he has to say on this point:— 

“Kathenolheism.—The Vedic poets, as we shall see, speak of 
the god they are immediately addressing as supreme, and heap 
upon him all the highest attributes, while not thinking of denying 
the divinity of other gods. 

The language of Henotheism is—“Thou, O Jehovah, art far 
above all the earth, thou art exalted far above all gods,” (Ps. xcvii 
The Supreme Being “T*>ere is none like unto thee among 

UaChristian the gods, O Lord ?...Thou art great and doest 
monopoly , , . ^ , 

wondrous things. Ihou art God alone. 

(Ps Ixxxvi, 8; 10/, Here the other gods are recognised as 

existing, but only one is worshipped. Compare alsJ St. Paul: 

“There are gods many, and Lords many, but to us there is one 

God.” { I Cor. viii, 5, 6). 

The language of monotheism is:—“All the gods of people are 
idols, but Jehovah made the heavens” (Ps xevi 5), and “Thou 
shalt have no other god before me.”" 

“A Supreme Being,—Is it necessary to add another class of deity 
to these three, and to say besides nature-gods and spirits early 
man also worshipped a Supreme Being above all these ? In most 
savage religions there is a principle deity to whom the others are 
subordinate. But if we together examine one by one the supreme 
gods of these religions, we find reason to doubt whether they really 
have a common character so as to form a class by themselves. 
Many of them are nature-gods who have out-grown the other 
deities of that class and come to accupy an isolated position. The 
North American Indians, as we saw, worship the great spirit, the 
heaven with its breadth, to whom sun and moon and other ordi¬ 
nances of nature fulfil the part of ministers. Many other cases occur 
in which heaven is the highest god. In others again 
it is the sun who is supreme. Ukko the great god of the Finns 
is a heaven and rain-god. Perkunas the god of the Lithuanians 
is connected with tbnnder. On the other hand there are instances 
in which the supreme god appears to be a different being from 
the nature gods. The Samoyedes worship the sun and moon and 
the spirit of other parts of nature; but they also believe in a 
good spirit who is above all. The Stiprema Being of the islands 
of the Pacific bears in New Zealand the name of Tangaroa, 


* “History of Religion” by Allan Menzies D. D. p. 53, 11. 11—29. 
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and is spoken oj in qiiiic mclaphysical terms as the uncreated 
and eternal creator, llere we may suspect Christian influence. 
With the Zulus Unkulunkulu ‘the old-old one’ might be supposed 
to be a kind of first cause. But on looking nearer we find he is 
distinctly a man, the first man, the common ancestor, beyond 
which idea speculation does not seem to go. Among many North 
American tribes an animal is principal deity,—the hare or the 
musc-rat or the coyate. It is very common to find in savage 
belief a vague far-off god who is at the back of all tlie others, 
takes little part in the management of things, and receives little 
worship. But it is impossible to judge what that being was at 
an earlier time, he may have been a nature-god or a spirit who 
has by degrees grown faint and come to occupy the position. We 
cannot judge from this that the supreme being was generally diffus¬ 
ed in the world in the earliest times and is not to be derived from 
any of the processes from which the other gods arose. We shall see 
afterwards how natural the tendency is which, where there 
are several gods, brings one of them to the front while the others 
lose importance. For a theory of primitive monotheism the 
supreme gods of savages certainly do not furnish sufficient 
evidence, they do not appear to have advanced from very 
different quarters to the supreme position, in obedience to that 
native instinct of man’s mind which causes him, even when he 
be'ieves in many gods, to make one of them supreme.”' 

This is simpiy horrible. The worship of toteihs-~evcn 
millions of them —cannot load to the worship of that One, 
Unitary, Spiritual Being, Whom humanily from its very ‘chilcl- 
A Spiritual religion hood’ has been addressing as God, Father 
l» not evolved Supreme Being etc. This latter, is impossible 
to be arrived at by evolution. Evolution is possible only with 
in very restricted limits. A mongrel dog can, for example, bo 
tamed and trained, its puppies improved till after several gene¬ 
rations, say, ten, it is quite possible to have a very fine hunting 
dog worth hundreds and thousands. But train however much 
The Idea of the 3’°^' animal on gold if you can and 

True God can will, even after a million generations a dog will 
at^by^evolution you a little leopard, nay, not 

even a goat. Cross a bitch with a panther if you 
can, and you will, if possible, get neither a panther nor a dog, 
but something indescribable. Evolution can explain only this 
much that from very small beginnings you can have great 

■Ibid, p. 33. 1. 2S-p. 331. 11. 
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results ^'ithin certain very definite limits, but not that beginning 
with something you can produce from it something' entirely 
hotorogenoous, It is possible for a man to become an emperor 
but tnere are no evolutionary nor revolutionary means by 
utilising which he can become a huge, fearful, speaking 
Hon ! In Scholastic philosophy- it is very clearly postulated 
that lack of good is evil. Quid est malum? earenikt OonL 
M'hat is evil ? The lack of goodness. According to the 
Scholastic system it is only a being that can be good etc. 
Enx I’sl venim. Ijonum, utile, pulchrum dc. So also lack 
of goodness, careiitta hotii. paldu i, uiilis etc., can be predicted 
only^ ut Ens ^Being and not of iion-Ens, non-Being. A non- 
bcing is some thing unpredictable, something entirely- lacking 
of predictibility. 1 untas ■mdaphijsica —the metaphysical reality of 
every being is its essential characteristic, called in Sanskrit, 
dharma Tlio metaphy-sical verity of a horse is its *‘horseness” 
and not its being a swift, beautiful or strong horse. This 
metaphysical verity- can never be got by evolution. Evolution 
can bring’ in only traits that will remove lack of goodness till 
the metaphysical verity of a particular thing shines out in all 
its brilliance. 

Hence an entire absence of spiritual religion cannot, 
by any means, bo so transformed as to become the highest 
possible spiritual religion. Just as there are animals and aui- 
Spiritual religion mals, but not all are hoz’ses, so also thei'e arc 

is not a result of riligions and religions but not all spiritual 

religions. A metaphysical system cannot deve¬ 
lop into a spiritual religion by any amount of evolution. The 
religion of a rationalist is his disorderly- ordered reasoning with 
in certain limits. Any- amount of his pet ratiocination will not 
lead him to believe in a spiritual Qod. For him, it is quite 
reasonable to say:— God inaij exid, or God exists if-, or god, 
exists, but—&tc. If pressed hard sand may y-ield oil but even 

an infinite mumber of rationalist processes will not produce 
belief in spiritual religion. If a rationalist cannot do so how 
can a savage do it ? A savage entirely- lacking in ideas of a 
spiritual religion cannot develop it out of his children’s play- of 
toteimsin. He can aerjuire it anew from outside, .surely-, but not 
develop it out of his own silly- -ism. This acquisition also will 
be possible ouly if he has the necessary- qualifications to grasp 
it and not otherwise. 

Polgtheism is the worship of uunuj different and indepen¬ 
dent somethings not always human, wronyly called ''gods” and 
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paniheism is the adorv^tion of evenj blessed thing as Ood. Both 
are wrong attitudes developed out ot a mistaken view of the 
Supreme Being. He who offers obeisance to many gods or pays 
divine honors to every imaginable being considered as god, 
must necessarily know about god as such. He is accpiainted 
with the nature of divinity, but some obstacles have intervened 
to mar his vision so that he now retains a hazy idea of true 
divinity, which on account of his mind not efficiently respond¬ 
ing* to his soul, seems to him to tally with many objects of 
a particular type or everything his physical eye meets with. The 
dimness of his mental vision makes him identify the divinity ho 
had ‘seen’ or heard of with some other thing or things. Bather 
it makes him search in many things or ail tilings for what he 
has lost, forgotten or misplaced. His mind is a palimpsest 
which still bears the indelible original writing dimly visible 
through the Later scribble rendering its clear outline vague and 
unrecognisable, all the same it is there. This is one way in which 
the polytheistic or pantheitee position can be explained. 

Another explanation also is possible. A man highly 
developed in spiritual life will see God in everything. His 
position is described in Yajurveda XL, 1 thus. 

“Both the mobile and iminobile creation in this infinite 
universe is pervaded bp the Snpreme Eternal Spirit, the 'Repository 


*This is an extremely difficult and abstruse metaphysical point. 
Something about this has been stated in the comment on the Naasa- 
deeya as well as the Brahmacarya hymns. The body with all its 
sense organs being gross matter can have no vision of the highest, 
spiritual being, God. The mind also being subtle matter, cannot, 
except with the aid of the soul, visualise God—or rather serve as a 
means for the composite being called man (described in the Geetaa 
as “aatmendriyamanoyuktam bhoktetyaahurmaneeshiMah”), to have a 
vision of the Supreme Being. But this is possible only when the 
material mind is so ‘pliable’ as to entirely subserve to the soul in her 
designs; for, it is only the soul that is naturally so constituted as to 
have a vision of God continually. But the corporeal veil prevents 
her from seeing God on account of the predominance of either “rajas” 
(element producing physical activity) or “tamas” (element which 
occasions dull materia! reaction), since, encased as she is in the body, 
the soul can act only through the mind. If the mind is in order, and 
quite responsive to the soul, the composite will receive the impression 
of the Deity from the mind reflected on the latter by the soul. If the 
mind, on account of the predominance of rajas or tamas in it, receives 
only very faint, vague and unrecognizable reflection from the soul, 
the transmission of that impression to the composite also will be 
vague and uncertain, like groping in the dark. This is what is 
‘ exposed ’ as polytheism or pantheism. 
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and the prime source of all wealth and energj', Enjoy, O mortal 
the rip;htoous pleasures of this world in a Hpirit of indifference, 
and do not covet the wealth of any fellowbeing;’'''' 

It is not ph 5 '^sical vision that is meant here. God cannot 
be visualised physically since there i.s no phy.sical composition in 
His Being. A per 2 Detual feeling of His Immanence, His presence, 
that is what is depicted in the above verse. The following 
lines from the Canariese poet Sarvajna will explain the point:— 
‘T have the begging bowl in my hand : the whole expanse of 
the country lies before me that I may go and freely beg my 
bread and God the Besfoirer of nit f/ood. is n-ith me, who is richer 
than I am?'‘t 

Such noble souls see God everywhere and in everything. 
Their nobilit 5 ' is time and again reflected in their words and 
deeds, for example, they will never utter filthy or angry words. 
They will not do this even in jesr. There will lie no travesty 
of truth or mental restriction in their conversation. In handling 
thing.s they will be alwa 3 ’s careful and regardful. While working 
eating, speaking to others or sleeping, they will feel the presence 
of the ever present Internal Father, and hence behave in a 
manner befitting a, well-bred child in the presence of his parents. 
If such noble souls have .seen Him everywhere and in every¬ 
thing and have described Ilim a.s such, the^y have done abso¬ 
lutely no wrong. Granting, for arguments' sake, that the Vedas 
were written by the sages whose names are prefixed to the 
liymns in the printed text, it is rcasonabl to suppose that they' 
were sneh noble souls. 

Henzies’ contention that the idea of the Snju'ome Being 
is a Christian ‘ monopoly ’ and transmitted thence to other 
religions is baseless, for tbc idea of God in the Bible is anthro¬ 
pomorphic. The Christian trinity “ fatlrcr, son and holy ghost, 
one in throe and three in one, three persons and ono nature” is 
no monotheism, nay, it does not seem to be even theism at all. 
Such a haphazard doctrine cannot produce the beautiful idea 
about the True God which the following linos from the 
Yajnrveda (XL, 8) lay down:—“ He pervades the entire 
universe. He is of infinite might and the Creator of all. He is 
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incorporeal and exempt from birth and death. He if5 indivisible 
and impenetrable b 3 ? the minutest conceivable object. He is 
free from the bonds of nerves and muscles. He is hol^’ and 
above every phase of ignorance. He is free from sin and 
everv' sinful desire. He is Omniscient and prlv,y to our inmost 
thoughts. He presides over all, is self-existent and the 
efficient cause of the universe. He reveals to his eternal 
subjects the true knowledge of the Vedas.’'"''' 

Tlie grand idea of the Supreme Being' as the One and 
onl,y God, the Creator, Sustainer and Dissolver of the whole 
universe that is so cleaidy expressed in tlie Vedas,!' does not 
Imve its counterpart in the sacred book.s and doctrines of nn\’ 
other religion or country. Other religions have a mere shadow^ 
of thi.s marvelous teaching about the oneness of God. To sav 
that god is one and almighty and in the same breath to I'e- 
prcaont him as a choleric, whimsical, peevish old man crying 
night and day over the wickedne.ss of mankind, harbouring 
feelings of utter partialit,y towards a particular race or com¬ 
munity and going about killing and de.stroying all tho.se that 
are either opposed to the favoured race or trying to safeguard 
their interests from the wicked wiles of that race, is no mono- 
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theism, it is no theism at all, it is the meanest of anthro- 
pomorphism.s. A being having sncli paltry pettifogging in¬ 
clinations and steeped overhead in the quagmire of gross 
pai’tialit^v is no god at all but at best 'the suiiliminal self of the 
modern capitalists'.* To represent Almighty God, the Eternal 
Fathei’, the Everlasting Source of True Love, Kindness and 
Perfect Justice as fawning and doting upon a particular race 
and thirsting after others’ throat’s blood, is the most heinous 
blasphemy. 

The Vedas, surehy do not teach of such an imbecile god. 
Even atheism is far preferable to .such sham monotheism. 

The Vedas describe the forces of nature but do not 
deify them. Personification, a poetical device can never be 
equal to deification. European scholars seem to think that 
figures of speech are tlio .sole monopoly of European languages. 
In the same manner abstract ideas like ‘Manyu’ (indignation) 
and (Sraddhaa (faith) are also personified and not deified. 

Inanimate objects like the mortar and pestle, the 
grindstone, the knife etc., being articles of human use have 
necessarily to be described. This is exactly what the Vedas 
have done. European savants have mistaken the forms in 
which the names of these things have been used, for the 
vocative. This topic will be dealt with in the chapter on 
Vedic Interpretation. 

The Vedas do not teach about demons or the devil. 
The words ‘raakshasa’, ‘asura’ do not mean devil. See the 
chapter on interpretation regarding this point. 

A disposal of Max Muller’.s objections to the interpretation 
of the ancient wmrd ‘ka’ a name of God Almighty will also 
be found in the chapter on Vedic interpretation. 

The Vcclic subjects treated of in this book clearly point 
out that it i.s only the Vedic Society that deserves to be 
The distinctive features of called the True Ghtirch of G'od the 
the True Divine Church. “Eccle.sia Divina”. All the.se themes 
point out the marks of the True Divine Church in a very 
simple manner:— 

(1) A prayerful life of each member is the first 
mark of the Divine Church. All the members, young 
and old, male and female, should always pray to God 
Almighty feelingly and feeling His presence every¬ 
where and at all times. This is taught in the first 


• Vide ‘the Lodgian Heresy. Chapter HI. 
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and last chapters of the hook. This subject is dealt 
with in ‘Anthology of Vedic Hymns” also. 

(2) The second note of the Divine church is a 
life pure, regulated, peaceful and philanthropic. A 
society which practises these virtues cannot thrive unless 
it spreads its tenets all over the world and converts all 
humanity—the most sensible at leasts to its oivn vieivs, 
A race, community or religion not based upon such 
teaching will prove the greatest enemy of humanity. 
The modern age provides innumerable examples of 
the violations of this principle. 

(3) The third note is the establishment of 
humanity on such sound religions, i. e., spiritual and 
moral pzinciples as are laid down in the Vedas. 
Human society must have its kings, leadei's, teachei’s, 
assemblies and workers but all these must be based 
upon true spiritual and moral principles. 

(4) The fourth note is patriotism and industry 
coupled with learning. Each member should have a 
high regard for others feelings, convenience and 
happiness. This is possible only if the Vnembers take 
care to see that their patriotism does not assume the 
sinful form of nafion-tvorship and land-hunger nor 
their industry that of a nationalised industrialism, 

(5) If these four notes are present, the fifth viz., 
universality of teaching and an all-embracing spirit of 
catholicity will necessarily be prominently visible. 

There are the five principal notes which characterise the 
Holy Vedic Church,—the true Church of God—the Church 
after His Divine Heart. Any other society, not possessing these 
notes, even though the majority' of mankind may call it “the 
true and divine church” cannot be regarded to be really such. 

From the use of the word ‘Church’ in the above 
paragraphs it may be argued that these remarks are a mere 
The word ‘church’ copy of Chi’istian teachings and that the word 
has nothing to do Church itself is of Christian origin.* But it is 
with Christianity. human communities having a 

religious and moral law and order for their basis are 


* The ‘Shorter Oxford Dictionary’ (perhaps the large 
one also is no better) renders no help in tracing the true and full 
origin of this word. There it is said to be derived (?) from Old 
English cirice, circe, Middle English chereche, chiriche whence 
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‘Churches’. In this sense it has nothing to do with a building, 
Sunday-meeting, mass, sermons, music and imaginary images 
of Jesus, his mother Mary and her husband Joseph, of the 
Christian ‘saints’ old and new (but all European!), processions, 
lenten fasts, bishops’ dinners, retreats etc., but it has surely 
to do with organisers and organisation. Without organisers 
and organisation there can be no church. But it matters 
little whether such organisers are called, pope, bishop, priest, 
deacon, dastoor, mulla or by any orther name. The name 
itself, in this case, does not matter much, but even in this 
case, it is the Holy Vedas that carry away the laurels! When 
some organisation calls its head ‘pope,’'” the Vedas name him 
‘indra’. ‘Indraf in ordinary classical Sanskrit means sabhaapati 


churche, chet'che etc. Apparently common West German.:—Greek 
kurakon (sc. domi or the like), = ‘house of the Lord’. From this 
elaborate data very little can be made out about the origin of the 
word which is still untraced and unknown. It is quite probable it is 
formed from Gr. ‘kurakon’ or the Latin ‘curia’. It is a translation 
but not derivative of the Greek ecclesia’, Whatever be its derivation, 
it does not mean a building where Christian worship is conducted or a 
gathering or body of Christians, but simply a community of human 
beings regulated by common religious laws. 

From Old English papa adopted from eccelesiastical Latin 
papa, adapted from late Greek father (S. O. D. 1933). This 

is the ofBcial title of the Bishop of Rome who is also the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church the world over. Under him there are all the 
Roman Catholic bishops. The word bishop is said to be derived from 
Old English biscop, bisceop. biscep :—Latin episcopus Greek; 
episkopos (S. O. D. 1933) and means an overseer, superintendent or 
superviser. Hence the place and people under his jurisdiction is 
named ‘the diocese’ (from Greek dioikein==to keep house) or ‘the see’ 
i. e., something seen or supervised. The Protestants (not all of them) 
have only bishops and no pope. The lowest ecclesiastical executive of 
the Roman Catholics is the priest. His official title is ‘reverend father’. 
The place and people under him are called his ‘parish’. The organisa¬ 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church of which Macaulay in his review 
of Ranke’s ‘History of the Popes’ (see his Historical Essays) writes 
with subdued critical fervour and to which he ‘offers qualified praise,’ 
is a copy of Buddhist ecclesiastical organisation. The latter also have 
their monks (called ‘bhiksliu’ in Sanskrit) in charge of different 
parishes. The ‘heenayaana’ Buddhism does not have any showy 
ecclesiastical paraphernalia for its monk-priests who more or less 
resemble the ‘Hindu’ sanyaasi. But the Mahaayaana school of Tibet 
and elsewhere have more gorgeous, expensive and varied dress etc., 
for the priests. The Roman Catholic bishop’s mitre, the priests’ 
chasuble, surplice etc., are all copied from the Mahayaana Buddhists. 

t f'sc— u. ii, 
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= president The sacrificial priest are hotra^ (Ragveda), 
adhvaryu§ (Yajurveda), udgaatr^lT (Saamaveda) and brahmaaS 
(the high priest—Atharvaveda). Every brahinaa sacrificial 
high priest is selected for the occasion irom among those 
that have studied all the Vedas. The indra or sabhaapati is 
quite different from these. His position depends upon popular vote. 
In the Vedic Church ecclesiastical society is not something 
subordinate or entirely opposed to political and social organisa¬ 
tions of the people. All the three form one unit to bo called 
r and cooperative name ‘church.’ As such the 

imperial Divine church has her emperor and kings who 
league. members and officers of, but having equal 


nrivilecres in, the imperial league. This is expressed through a 
very beautiful simile in E. V. VII, 31, II (Vide p. 299) where 
the emperor is compared to the ocean and the various king¬ 
doms that unite under his pararnountcy to rivers that flow 
apart from each other between beautiful banks and in the end 
fall into the same ocean. The sense of the simile connotes the 
idea of the impartial dealing of the emperor and the willing and 
hearty cooperation of the member kingdoms. 

The entire avaraajya hymn of sixteen stanzas (vide pp. 
301*18) l;as the very significant burden arcanuauu svaraajyam. 
This little sentence of three words than which there does not 


II, 95. § I (?) 

^ 1 (^) wi (V) I 

I ^fo ? ll « II In this passage 

Yaaska derives the word in four ways:—(1) 

+ '•> the 

final «r of the base is irregularly dropped. (2) 

U. I, 37. 

3 P. m, I, 8 and 2, 170. (1) 3(f^ which is 


a termination applied after the analogy of P. IV, 2, 59. The 
word itself is a negation of meaning to kill or injure. 

fC5rr5Tni+^.^P. III- 3, 118 and Nig. II, 19. x\n adh- 
vara or a yajna is a good work in which no animal is killed 
and no injury is inflicted on any one. This completely gives 
the lie to the absurd contention of certain people that animals 
were killed during the sacrifice. II, 96. 


see p. XV. 
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seem to be a shorter one in the Vedas, lays bare the whole 
inner sense oi this hymn. It moans that if the emperor wants 
his imperial sway to be a success he himself must first regard 
it with respect and awe and act in a manner befitting his 
great position. This idea is impre.ssed upon the mind of the 
emperor by comparing his position, power, authority, skill at 
arms, and indignation with the rigour of the Sun, his dazzling 
brilliance, terrific heat that melts away the cloud etc. He is 
even commanded in one place (stanza 5) not to be in the least 
displeased with his subject if they revile him for the reverses 
he wore to suffer at the hands of his foe but muster all his 
vigour and take full vengeance upon the latter. In this hymn 
every stanza contains a simile as the word Indra means both 
the sun and the emperor. 

Griffith’s translation of this very important h 3 unn is totally 
unintelligible. He proceeds:— 

1. Thus in the Soma, in wild joy the Brahman hath 

Griffith’s ‘tanslation’ thee; Thou mightiest thunderarmed 

of the ‘Svaraajya hast driven by force the dragon from the 
earth, lauding thine own imperial sway. 

Remarks', —This seems to be an imaginary description 
of ‘Indra’ a god’ of the European Sanskritists intoxicated with 
pegs of soma liquor. How can a tipsy man fight ? How can he 
‘laud his own imperial swaj'’ if he drinks so hard as to be in 
wild joy.’ 

2. The mighty flowing Soma-draught, brought by the 
hawk hath gladdened thee, That in thy strength, O thunderer, 
thou hast struck down Vritra from the floods, lauding thine own 
imperial sway. 

Remarks: —Where is the hawk ? Can a hawk bring 
liquor ^ Perhaps it is trained to perform such feats like pigeons 
to carry letter.^. What is the use of importing a legend into 
the text simpl 3 ? because Saayaua has done it when a better in¬ 
terpretation and an easier, a more intelligible one too, can be 
given from the derivation of the comjjound ? 

3. Go forward, meet the foe, be bold; thy bolt of thunder 
is not checked. Manliness, Indra, is thy might; slay Vritra, make 
the waters thine, lauding thy own imperial sway. 

Remarks'. —Thus the ‘god’ is sent out to fight the foe 
after getting himself tipsy with liquor ! How can the poor 
fellow fight ? But if Indra is a good figliter is it necessary to 
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imagine him to be a god V can not a brave and skilful king also 
fight and defeat his foe V Are the V^edas debarred from instruct¬ 
ing a human king how to perform his kingly duties ? Is it 
impossible to give such instruction in poetical language as it 
has been done for centuries in India where thousands of treatises 
on philosophy, astronomy, law and medicine written in poetry 
still exist ? Where then is the necessity to assume an imaginary 
‘god’ called ‘Indra’ to explain this hymn r’ 

4. Thou sinotest Vritra from the earth, smotest him, 
Indra, from the sl<3^ Let these life-fostering waters flow attended 
by the Marut host, lauding thine own imperial sway. 

Remarks: —A cloud lets flow water when it is struck by 
the sun’s terrific heat. It is a historical fact that the great 
Aryan king Sagara got, ages ago, a canal dug out to help agri¬ 
culture in Northern India, and that that canal is now known by the 
name of ‘Ganga’ and has after thousands of years assumed the 
wonderful volume of one of the greatest rivers of the world. 
Those who doubt this fact should please examine the beautifully 
shaped stones in the bed of the Ganges which must have taken 
many thousand years to get their ugly misshapen corners and 
sides rounded off by constant rolling, rubbing and striking 
against one another. Sagara was a human king well deserving 
of the title of ‘Indra’. 

5. The wrathful Indra with hi? bolt of thunder rushing on 
the foe, smote fierce on trembling Vritra’s back, and loosed the 
waters free to run, lauding his own imperial sway. 

Remarks'. —A king can do this very easilj-. The Sun 
does it in every rainy season. 

6. With hundred-jointed thunder-bolt Indra hath struck 
him on the back, And while rejoicing in the juice, seeketh pros- 
parity for friends, lauding his own imperial sway. 

Remarks: —Rejoicing in the juice is very true of Chris¬ 
tian Europe on Christmas day ! It is silly to read such abomin¬ 
able ideas in the Vedas, 

7. Indra, unconquered might is thine, thunderei, caster 
of the stone; For thou with thy surpassing power smotest to 
death the guileful beast, lauding thine own imperial sway. 

Remark: —This reads like a school-board’s rough exercise. 

S. Far over ninety floods thy thunder bolts were cast 
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abroad.’,Great, Indra, is thy hero might, and strength is seated 
in thine arms, lauding thine own imperial sway. 

Remarks: —This is a hasty and thoug-htless rendering 
of Saaya«a’s commentary on the verse and not of the verse 
itself. 

9. Laud him a thousand all at once, shout twenty forth 
the hymn of praise. Hundreds have sung aloud to him, to Indra 
hath the prayer been raised, lauding his own imperial sway. 

Remarks: —If thousands laud first and then only twenty 
.shout, Indra must be in a very bad case indeed ! What has 
happened that his party ha.s dwindled .so terribly? The later 
‘hundreds’ singing aloud indicate a slight improvement in his 
position but still there is a horrible discrepency. This, sorely, 
must be the result of his drinking liquor so hard! 

10. Indra hath smitten down the power of Vritra,—might 
with stronger might. This was his manly exploit; he slew Vritra 
and let loose the floods, lauding his own imperial sway. 

Remarks: —Bravo ! he has won at last !! This read.s 
like one of Jules Verne’s tales !!! 

11. Yea, when this great pair of worlds trembled in 
terror at thy wrath, When, Indra, thunderer, Marut-girt, thou 
slewest Vritra in thy strength, lauding thine own imperial sway. 

Remarks: —It is better for the toper to laud and laud 
his own ‘imperial sway’ when nobody else says a good word for 
it—nobody care.s a straw for it. Alas for imperialism! 

12. But Vritra scared not Indra with his shaking or his 
thunder roar. On him that iron thunder-bolt fell fiercely with its 
thousand points, lauding his own imperial sway. 

13. When with the thunder thou didst make thy dart and 
Vritra meet in war, Thy might, O Indra, fain to slay the dragon, 
was set firm in heaven, lauding ihine own imperial sway. 

14. When at thy shout, O thunder-armed, each thing fixed 
and moving shook. E’en Twashtar trembled at ihy wrath and 
quaked with fear because of thee, lauding thine own imperial sway. 

Remarks: —The Twashfar named here is, perhaps, a 
‘pagod’ of whom Francis Xavier had written to the Society of 
Jesuits’ head-quarters, as it is recorded in his biography by 
Father Faber? 
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15. There is not, in our knowledge, one w'ho passeth Indra 
in his strength; In him the deities have stored manliness, 
insight, power and might, lauding his own imperial sway. 

There jmu are! This ‘Indra’ is a fetish con¬ 
ceived by the servile imagination of the ancient Indian bard 
under the influence of .strong- waters! 

16. Still as of old, whatever rite Atharvan, Manus sire of 
all, Dadhyach performed, their prayer and praise united in that 
Indra meet, lauding his own imperial sway. 

Remarks'. —Ergo-becausc Griffith translates the hj^mn 
thus, the ancient Indians must harm been fetish worshippers. 

Q. E. D. 

Griffith translation of the hymn reads Jike a dirge of 
imperialism. The bui’den ‘landing thine own imperial sway’ 
coming after an ill-formed, unpleasantly-w’orded meaningless 
and purposeless sentence, is simply tiresome and disgusting. 
One having read the -whole of iti.s apt to complain .at the end 
that one has been cheated into reading a toper’s ugly, useless, 
meaningless and immoral ‘rigmarole’ and that one’s time has 
been -w’asted. This is quite true, and any European scholar 
does not want his readers to draw any other conclusion. Such 
a conclusion is damaging to the Vedas surely, and not to the 
silly rendering, for there are still people all over the world 
whose egregious foolishness makes them the slaves of—hewers 
of wood and drawers of water foi'-the -wily scheming thinker. 

A translation, if at .all it deserves to be called by that 
name, must enlighten the reader about the inner sense of the 
original passage and not darken it .still more and give rise to 
baseless and unfavourable conclusion about anything or any¬ 
body. To achieve so much it is c.«sential that the translator 
should know the language of the original well and also clearly 
grasp the theme in the writing be is going to translate. That 
means, to translate the Veda.s, one must know the Ashfaadhj’aa- 
yee of Paanini, Patanjali’s commentary on it, the Nirukta of 
Yaaska, etc., etc., which cannot at all be expected of a seeker 
after lime-light and a drawer of a fat salary by currying the 
favour of those placed above him. To be able to translate the 
Vedas, it is necessary that one should devote all one’s life and 
all the twentyfour hours of the day to that hallowed task, 
severing all ones connection with all other concerns. If the 


{«—E. D. 
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study of mathematics, medicine or any other science needs so 
much, the study and interpretation of the Vedas will not be 
achieved with less. He who does this during his leisure is a 
criminal ! 

The translation of the hundred and sevent 3 ^ third hymn 
of the tenth book of the R^gveda given in this book (pp. 316-8) 
contains certain words which man 3 ’ “scholars” especially 
European, will take to be a mere echo of modern Em'opean 
ideas. The expressions ‘prime minister’, ‘finance minister’ etc., 
the 3 ’ will sa 3 ', are not Vedic. But is the English language 
Vedic ? The idea surely, is in the original and hence it is 
sought to be e.xpressed in an un-Vedic language but notin an 
un-Vedic manner. Just listen to what good Sir Oliver Lodge 
has to say on this point ;—-“If we can find a way of interpret¬ 
ing ancient literature in a way intelligible to modern conceptions 
wo can surely bo thankful for modes of expression simpler and 
more poetic than our own, with the flavour of antiquity upon 
them, that come down to as through the mists of archaic langu¬ 
ages,—which nevertheless to scholars are as decipherable and 
intelligible as are the records of the rocks.” 

Neither these two hymns nor the grand, voluminous, 
serious essay, of sixty three stanzas viz., the h 5 'mn on the 
The hymn on the Earth (Atharvaveda XII, 1: see pp. 243-98) 
Earth. have anything to do with politics in the modern 

sense of the term. In the last hymn there is an exposition of 
‘ universal patriotism ’—that sort of love of the fatherland that 
makes a man to look to his own country as an off-spring of the 
greater—-the Earth herself, and thus link up his destiny with 
those of others—ail children of the same Mother Earth. Thus 
both the Mother-country and the Earth are simultaneously 
treated of and held up to man’s regard. The purpose of the 
h 3 "mn is scientific, spiritual and moral, for there are in it verses 
which impress upon the reader’s heart the necessity of loving 
and revering his Mother-countiy, as well as the Earth, the 
Mother of all humanity. For this purpose, says the hymn, man 
must be truthful, honest, industrious, self-controlled, engaged in 
the pursuit of ever fresh knowledge and accustomed to the 
observance of solemn vows to improve his moral and spiritual 
life. This is laid down in the very first stanza. The Mother- 
country (bhoomi) and the Earth (pr^thivee) are both described 
in more than one stanza, as the rendezvous of men and other 
living beings, the source of food and various types of wealth, of 

“The Making of Man" by Sir Oliver Lodge, p. 93. 11. 3-12. 
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great oceans, seas and rivers. They possess high mountains 
looking like and reaching to, the clouds. Their expanse is 
interspersed with huge forests, cultivable soil, and gardens, and 
their bosom is the store of precious metals and stones. On 
such land (the Motherland as well as the Earth) the wise in all 
ages have lived and by their industry enjoyed the just pleasures 
of life. The source of wealth and haiepiness, and the home of 
oneself and one’s near and dear ones, the Motherland and the 
Earth,—land as such, is to be jealously and intelligently pro¬ 
tected by one. 

The hymn advises all to devote themselves to the pursuit 
of knowledge, observation of nature, exploration of unknown 
lands and experimenting with natural products that their 
Mother-country and the Earth as a whole can afford them. 
Again and again it is stated that the Earth deserves to be 
protected with the greatest care and that only the intelligent 
and industrious can derive happiness from her. 

The Earth is also the place for religious works like 
sacrifices and deeds of great moral virtues and bravery. She 
is characterised by a peculiar quality a feature that dis¬ 
tinguishes her from all the other elements, namley what is 
calTed ‘gandha’—‘smell’ or fragrance,’ which appears in beings 
endowed with earthly bodies as their various differentiating 
features. In men, in women, in animals, in herbs and vege¬ 
tables, in short, in all objects and phenomena that are somehow 
or other connected with the Earth, her special feature 
does in some way find an expression. In this respect she is 
the mother of all and hence must be revered and 
guarded. 

The fifth stanza reminds man of his ancestors as having 
lived on this hallowed Earth, following their various callings 
in life and doing deeds of valour ! She thus bi’ings the past, 
present and future together in man’s life. The eighth stanza 
is a wonderful scientific statement full of worldly wisdom as 
well as the most consummate i-eligious piety ! One is inclined 
to read it over and over again and be reciting it night and day, 
for, the poetry of the stanza is such that it cannot but appeal 
oven to the most cynical mind. In this wonderful verse the 
Earth, the Mother of all finite composite beings is described 
as being engrossed in a perpetual adoration of her Lord and 
Master,”Almighty Ood ! The ring of the very wording of this 
noble verse is so charming, so grand, so incomprehensible and 
unfathomable that one may read and read it over and over 
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again and try to grasp all that is compressed within the 
limited scope of its twenty six short words but then after hard 
exercise will have to admit that one has been able to carry 
only a drop from this ocean of varied knowledge. The stanza 

is typical of Vedic teaching-imparting almost all possible 

instruction within the fewest possible words and in a manner 
undetected and unsuspected so that no worry and fatigue may 
be engendered in the mind of the learner. 

Thei’e are other stanzas also that teach scientific truths, 
or impart useful knowledge. The ninth and tenth verses 
mention the division of time into day and night by the in¬ 
fluence of the Sun; the eighteenth verse refers to Earth’s 
astounding motion and tremor; the nineteenth, twentieth and 
twenty first stanzas state that the Earth is held together by 
heat energy (or electricity) and that she imparts heat to all, 
she herself receiving it from the Sun. Hence the intelligent 
and well-inclined are advised to perform the havana to diffuse 
purifying and health-giving matter in the atmosphere for the 
benefit of all. In the thirty sixth and thirty seventh stanzas, 
the seasons and time-divisions are said to be due to Earth's 
double motion. The fifty second stanza also refers to this 
point. In the forty second stanza rice and barley are men¬ 
tioned as food grains. In the ninth verse milk also finds a 
mention. Molten butter is mentioned in the twenty ninth 
verse. Herbs and vegetables are mentionsd in the second 
stanza. But nowhere, even once, in the sixty three stanzas 
do we find the mention of flesh as an article of food. There 
is no mention of hunting though the lion, tiger and other 
beasts of prey find a mention in the forty ninth stanza. In 
the fifty first stanza birds are mentioned but it is not said 
that certain birds are edible and certain others not so. If 
flesh-eating was in vogue among the Aryans (granting, just for 
argument’s sake that this hymn was written by a poet who existed 
a couple of centuries before the Christian era) there should 
have been a mention of it in this hymn. 

In the fourteenth stanza the Earth is said to subdue all 
foes, i e., all who are inimically inclined towards her ‘direct’ 
children. The stanza is the key-note to the teaching on love 
for one’s fatherland the hymn has to give. It is the mother¬ 
land that is meant here and not the Earth itself since in the 
fortyfifth verse this latter is described as the common abode 
of all; in the forty eighth she is i-epresented to be the shelter of 
all whether good or bad; in the next she is extolled as affordino- 
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protection from all, even wild beasts, and in the fifty-seventh to 
dispel the wicked. By suppression of the wicked is meant a 
complete change of tlioir lieart ani not their annihilation b}' 
killing. 


This hymn is a very good specimen of Vedic poetry. 
Even Prof. Winternitz (not a great friend of the Vedas, to be 
sure,) has, charily of course, to say something favourable about 
this hymn. His words, however, are to be taken with caution 
since the translation he gives as well as his own remarks 
totally fail accurately to delineate the instruction imparted in 
the hymn. His words are :— 


praise of the 
hymn on the 
Earth. 


“immeasurably higher than this verse-making, which is 
neither philosophy nor poetry, stands one hymn of the Atharva- 
veda, which, on account of a few verses which relate to the origin 
Winternitz’s ‘chary’ of the earth, is usually included among the 
cosmogonic hymns, but which is free from any 
and every kind of mysticism and really con¬ 
tains very little philosophy, but so much the more true poetry. It is 
the magnificent hymn to the Earth, Ath, XII, 1. In sixty three 
verses the Mother Earth is here extolled as the supporter and 
preserver of everything earthly, and entreated for happiness and 
blessing and protection from all evil. Just a few verses in R. T. 
H. Grififith’s translation must suffice to give an idea of one of the 
most beautiful productions of the poetry of Ancient India. 


‘Truth, high and potent law, the consecrating rite. 

Fervour, Brahma, and Sacrifice uphold the Earth. 

May she, the Queen of ail that is and is to be, may, 

Prithivi make ample space and room for us [1]. 


She who at first was water in the ocean, whom with their 
wonderous powers the sages followed. 

May she whose heart is in the highest heaven, compassed 
about with truth, and everlasting. 

May she, this Earth, bestow upon us lustre, and grant us 
power in loftiest dominion. [8] 

She whom the Asvins measured out, over whom the foot of 
Visnu strode. 

Whom Indra, Lord of Power and Might, freed from all 
foemen for himself, 

May Earth pour out her milk for us, a mother unto me her 

[ 10 ] 


son. 
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O Prithivi, auspicious be thy woodlands, auspicious be 
thy hills and snow-clad mountains, 

Unslain, unwounded, unsubdued, I have set foot upon the 
Earth, On Earth, brown, black, ruddy and every coloured, on the 
firm earth that Indra guards from danger. [11] 

Produced from thee, on thee move mortal creatures; thou 
bearest them, both quadruped and biped. 

Thine, Prithivi, are these Five human Races, for whom, 
though mortal, Sutya as he rises, spreads with his rays the light 
that is immortal. [15] 

On earth they offer sacrifice and dressed oblation to the 
gods; men, mortals, live upon the earth by food in their accustomed 
way. 

May that Earth grant us breath and vital power, Prithivi 
give me life of long duration ? [22] 

Let what I dig from thee, O Earth, rapidly spring and 
grow again, O purifier, let me not pierce through thy vitals or thy 
heart. [35] 

May she, the Earth, whereon men sing and dance with 
varied shout and noise. 

Whereon men meet in battle, and the war-cry and the 
drum resound. 

May she drive off our foemen may Prithivi rid me of 
my foes [41] 

Supporting both the foolish and the weighty she bears the 
death both of good and evil. 

In friendly concord with the boar. Earth opens herself for 
the wild swine that roams the forest. [48] 

O Earth, my Mother, set thou me happily in a place secure, 
Of one accord with Heaven, O Sage, set me in glory and 
in wealth.’ [63] 

This hymn which might just as well be found in the 
Rigveda-Samhita, proves that in the Samhita of the Atharvvaveda, 
too, there are scattered manifold fragments of ancient poetry, 
although the latter Samhita, more than the Rigveda, pursues one 
definite purpose. In this collection, too, as in that of the Rigveda, 
by the side of much that is of little value or absolutely worthless, 
there are rare gems of the oldest Indian poetic art. Only both 
•works together give us a real idea of the oldest poetry of the Aryan 
Indians”" 

'“History of Indian Liierature” by Winternitz, Vol. I p. 157 I, 3—p. 158 1. 31 
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The first section of the sixth chapter of the book is a 
very brief commentary on the hj^mn from the Athai’vaveda on 
the growth of human society. It is not historical but legal and 
doctrinal. It does not describe a state that had once prevailed 
Hymns on human and had to be tackled with by the then leaders 
society. of human society located at a particular place 

in the world, but rather, irrespective of time and clime 
gives directions as to what to do when, for some or other reason 
deterioration sets in in the social organisations of mankind. At such 
a time, it says, the whole formation of society should be over¬ 
hauled from the very beginning—from the very first unit—the 
family. Where family life is rotten, state, government, church 
and society cannot be expected to be safe. The contagion is 
sure to spread from the lowest unit all over the organisation, 
for, the whole social organisation itself is nothing but an 
aggregate of families. The hymn says that when society gets 
corrupted thus, only a man of upright life directed by Divine 
Providence, can bring about a reformation and none else. It is 
such a man that deserves to be elected the president or king of 
the nation and not one who has ample of money and is full of 
wile and cunning. Modern human society has completely 
neglected this principle. Human social, political or religious 
organisations all the world over are in this mteriliastic age, 
under the tutelage of Q-odless people. 

The unity of human society, is a very necessary factor in 
its organisation. God’s Law, the Law of Nature, the order of 
Divine Providence, is essentially a law of unity. In all His 
works unit 3 ^ is prominent. Inanimate objects and lower animals 
that have no free will and rational faculty can, instinctively 
observe some sort of unity—at least a shadow of it. But 
man, who through his mind and free will often transgresses the 
limits set by himself or others—even by God and Nature does 
very often create disharmony,—unpleasant friction leading to 
the ultimate corruption of the whole society if such escapades are 
not checked at the very start. Hence the Holy Vedas lay down 
that mankind should have social organisations where common 
deliberations, consultations or debates should always be held in 
the interest of all. People should make it a point to meet 
together on all possible occasions to trace the defects in their 
organisations and to devise means for their eradication. For 
this end, it is said, mutual understanding and sympathy is neces¬ 
sary. Hole and corner methods, in camera deliberations, 
compartmental and confidential processes are entirely foreign to 
Vedic teachings. Modern society, state or .government, entirely 
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lack? this feature. Grod ha.s created all equal. He has given 
all one speech, and where there is difference of speech men can 
easily master the language concerned and become fit for 
common mutual deliberations. Hence there is no need of the 
‘reserved compartment” system. Such are not the wa 3 's of the 
wise sav's verse 143 page 375. Such methods are sure to create 
splits and animosity. Verses 150-6 describe the c|ualiflcations 
of a leader of the masso.s whose life work (vratam) is to serve 
humanity. The whole book of the Atharvaveda in which this 
h 3 'mn occurs treats of this single topic, but only a few repre¬ 
sentative vei-ses have been selected to explain the matter-. The 
steps which “the avowed leader” of mankind (vraatya) adopts to 
achieve his end of doing good to humanity are mentioned in 
the.so h 3 unns. 

One characteristic point about the teaching of the Vedas 
on the organisation of society is the great stress laid upon 
hearty co-operation between the leader and the led—the ruler and 
the rilled. This important idea is foremost in all the themes 
treated of in the sacred Text. Unity is possible only if there 
is co-operation, and this latter is the result of fellow-feeling, 
S 3 ’mpath 3 ' and fi'ankness in dealing. 

Any account of the sabiact matter of the Vedas cannot 
be complete in form without direct reference to the remarks 
thereon of the sage fSaanaka in the Br^haddevataa. The 
extant text of the book, it must be noted, is not* (S'aunaka’s work 
The Brahaddevataa on rather a separate treatise based upon 

the subject matter his borrowing and assimilating muchf from 
of the Vedas. original as well as recasting something 

from it and adding a good deal from other and even later 
sources not 3 '’et traced. In other words, the hallowed ancient 

* Vide j, 27 ii, U6, 

iv, 18., ^ 

V, 37, ?r{^r ; etc. These state¬ 

ments imply that somebody other than Saunaka is the author of this 
treatise. It may also mean that Saunaka himself gives here his own 
opinion expressed in some other work of his. 

f The tale in vi, 86-89; (about catching fish) iv, 126-7 (cooking 
dog’s entrails) etc., if Macdonell’s translation of the verses is to be taken 
seriously are surely of very lata concoction and interpolated into the 
already corrupt text of the Br^baddevataa to give abominable customs 
a colour of magic and reality. “My conclusion, therefore, is that 
the writer was not Saunaka himself, but a teacher of his school, who 
was not separated from him by any great length of time.” (From 
Macdonell’s Br^haddevataa Vol. I, introduction p, xxiv). 
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Br^haddevataa on the R^gveda (by j.S'aunaka) is lost to us, as 
well as similar treatises on the other V’^cdas.* 

The following observations from the extant Bi^haddevataa 
will throw ample light on the real significance of the general 
term ‘devataa’ as well as such special names of hcingf^ as come 
under that category:— 

Ilf O ^1?11 

Offering m 3 ’ obeisance (nainaskr^tyat) to the seers of Vedic 
texts (mantradr^gbhyaht), I am going to offer (vaksh 3 ’aami) 
in proper order (aanupoorvasah) the traditional (samaamnaaya) 
account of the subject matter (daivatam) of the h 3 ’^mn, the. 
stanza, the hemistich and the ‘foot\§ 


* It must be noted that the Br®haddevataa deals only with the 
R®gveda and that the Yaajusha and Atharva Sarvaanukramanis and 
the Daivata Braahmana are not similar works. 

i Mecdonel! gives ‘namaskr®tvaa’ which, if true, is an ancient 
usage cotresponding to vandanam kr^tvaa, and is not a mistake. If 
not, ‘namaskr^tya’ as giving in other texts should be adopted. 

1 Mantradt®gbhyah—Vmatri guptabhaashane or ^mana jKaane, 
•ymanu avabodhane yield the form ‘mantra’. The Nirukta vii, 12 has 
T he word ‘devataa’ is just the same as deva. This latter 
is thus derived:— 

+ P. iii, 1, 134. Yaaska (Nir. vii, 15) says ?RTST tflTdlJI 
?f)tTrrr5r ^ I tft m II The whole of the 

of bis work—chapters 7- 12 treats of this topic. Vide also S. 
i, 3, 4 12 ; 5, 1, 15 ; 8, 3, 8 ; iv, 3, 5, 1 : vi, 5, 1, 2 ; vii, 5, 1, 4 ; xi, 6, 
3, 10 etc.; Taand. iv, 4, 1; 11; A. i, 1 ; ii, 16; 18 ; Saankh. xi, 4 ; xii, 6; 
T. i, 2, 2, 5 ; 8, 7, 1 ; ii, 7, 1, 3 ; xii, 2, 4, 3 ; 3, 4, 5 ; 7, 3, 4 ; 9, 7, 5 ; 
etc.; etc. 

Formed from whatever root, the word ‘mantra’ can only mean 
counsel, knowledge, science etc., but never a magical or other 
‘formula.’ Macdonell’s rendering of it as‘formula’ is, at best, a shallow 
interpretation. The use of the word mantra to mean a magical formula 
belongs to a very late stage in Sanakrit literature, 

§ Macdonell’s translation is:—“With obeisance to the seers of 
formulas I will, in the sequence of the traditional text, state for (all) 
stanzas the divinity of the hymn, the stanza, the hemistich and the 
verse.” This is a careful dictionary rendering of the verse in which, 
it is not intended to lay bare the idea in the original but simply to give 
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% 4??=^ 4T?ir q^JTrr: 1 
^ 4T?^Rir II R II 

since (hi) one should, with full effort, understand the 
theme of every Vedic statement, for, it is that person who 
understands the themes of all Yedic texts that realises their 
[proper] sif^aitiGance (artham = what is laid down), 

^TflTJT SRflffilT II ^ II 

and is able to tsacli otlie 2 ’s (vi/aaapayati) also regarding 
the systematic knowledge (vi/«aanam) and the various 
(vividhaani) works (karmaani) prescribed in them,—the real 
motives (tadabhipraayaan) in the visualising of the Vedic texts 
(raantradrashtishu) by the seers (r^sheewaam) who realised them 
(tadvidaam). t 

JT ^ ?n«n?rK%JT i 

II V II 

One (kah cit) cannot (na), surely (hi), without understand¬ 
ing the subject matter [of Vedic texts] rightly (yaathaatathyena), 
enjoy the fruit of his actions either temporal (lauklkaanaam) or 
spiritual and deliberative (vaidikaanaam). 

5r?TlTt 47^^ tqraq; I 

^ II Ml 

The first group (vargah)* of these Vedic statements 

an English representative of each Sanskrit vocable! 

t Neither Macdonell’s text nor his English rendering of the 
verse are of any use here. For vijnaapayati he substitutes in English 
*he is capable of giving an authoritative opinion’ in which perhaps he 
rolls up also the beautiful word v/«aanam. Vi'/naana deserves to be 
rendered by ‘special’ or ‘perfect knowledge’ and not mere ‘opinion’. 
Viseshewa jaanaati yena tat=‘that by means of which one knows in a 
special manner’, can never be opinion, for by this latter one can have 
only a hazy idea and not special knowledge. Macdonell’s rendering 
of the word is cunning aud venornous. The first three verses, if taken 
together, give something very intelligible. It is surprising how such 
a great Sanskrit scholar like Macdonell could not see this point. He 
goes on drawling out his rigmarole of a ‘wordy representation’ in 
English, and his ‘glossarial’ deputies most satisfactorily discharge their 
duty of darkening the sense of the original. For devataa he has 
‘divinity’ and for karmaani ‘ceremonies’. Satis et non amplius. 

The word vargah hero means only a group and not the particular 
division of the stanzas of the R^gveda—ashfaka, adhyaaya, anuvaaka, 
varga and r^e. Macdonell’s translation has “group of these (deities)." 
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(aasaam) [r^caamlf is concerned with the topic called in Vedic 
parlance ‘agni’, the second that called Vaayu’or ‘indra’, and 
the third what is named ‘soorya’. 

These are the three main themes of all knowledge 
spiritual or temporal and the objective of all human efiort. 
They are called by four short names, viz.: agni, vaayu, indra and 
soorya. That these are not the names of the ordinary physical 
fire, the wind, an imaginary fetish called Indra or the sun 
shining in the sky, is explained in the Br^haddevataa itself. If 
these three (or four) are the Vedic themes how are we to 
understand which of these is meant in a particular Vedic text? 
To this the reply is given in the following;— 

II ^ II 

When a seer wishing to unfold the purport (artham iechan) 
of a particular Vedic te.xt) la//s down* something to be the sub¬ 
ject thereof, extolling it with devotion (bhaktyaa-application) and 
giving it prorainence, that should be understood to be the 
theme of that particular text. 

If this verse refers to the instructions given at the top 
of every hymn, chapter or ‘lesson’ of the Vedas, then it follows 
that they were composed by iSaunaka’s predecessors, and if it is 
concerned with the text itself and not the ‘rubrics’ then every 
thoughtful and health 3 '--minded scholar of the Vedas has the 
authority to interpret Vedic hymns in a consistent manner, 
without caring for the directions. But a via media also is 
possible. It refers to both and means ‘the theme or themes 
as mentioned in the rubrics as well as stated in the text.’ In 
the case of these (two) latter interpretations a difficulty arises. 
Cannot the expression ‘icchan’ then convey the idea that these 


+ The word r^caam is supplied from the first stanza- 

* For example in the printed text of the R^gveda on the top of 
the very first hymn we have the following details:—Seer- 
Madhucchandas; Subject—Adoration of God the Self-efFulgent: 
Metre—Gaayatree; Tone—Shadja. This means that the “propagator” 
through whom this hymn has been “published” and by whom it was 
“interpreted in a complete and detailed manner”, whose interpretation 
of it has in some way, come down to this day, was the sage 
Madhucchandas. He instructs us that the subject matter of this 
hymn is God the Self-effuigent. Madhucchandas’ name does not find 
a mention in the hymn, but that of Agni does. Agni is the original 
r^shif^sage, seer) through whom the Vedic Law as set forth in the 
R®gveda has been published. See the last Chapter, 
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Vedic texts are the compositions of such sages ? This is a 
very trivial question. It is possible the Vedic hymn Concerned 
was ‘visualised’ by more than one sage and the rubrics were 
dx-awn up by only one of them. It should also be noted that 
Grod, though Almighty, cannot transform a man from something 
into something else unless the latter wills and endeavours for 
it. Even then his advance will be confined within possible 
limits. The essence of Divine Nature consists in this that, It 
does not overstep spiritual, mental or moral and physical pos¬ 
sibilities. Hence in order to appeal to the human mind and be 
beneficial to it, Divine Providence has to utilise human means 
and agencies as in this case the sages or seers, and once 
they are utilised all the conditions pertaining thereto must be 
observed. Hence the Vedic Law, though eternal, is garbed in 
‘human speech’, revealed thi-ough human agencies, in a fashion 
appealing to weak human nature and ‘intelligible’ to its imper¬ 
fect reason. Hence comes the human odour about certain 
vocables in Vedic statements. More light will ba thrown on 
this point in the last chapter. 

When the name of a particular theme is mentioned in a 
Vedic text, one should, from the presence of the peculiar notes 
(lakshanasainpadaa) understand that to be the subject matter of 
the text concerned. 

Therefore, he, who is convei-sant with the usage should, 
with effort, carefully distinguish the subject matter and the 
plurality of its names in every Vedic text. 

This verse clearly lays down that the names of Vedic 
themes—the so-called devataa are innumerable. The seven¬ 
teenth verse divides these names into three groups according 
as they concern the whole hymn, or only a particular text, or 
are merely mentioned incidentally.* The twentysecond stanza 
says that one should find out from the name the theme of 
the hymn from the beginning and end of it where the sage 
describing does find an occasion to say something about 
it. Stanzas 23-33 + state in cleai', simple and unmistakable 
language—without an if or a but—that no fetish but real 


•* B. D. i. 17. t B, D. i. 22; R. V. i, 35 ; 133 etc. {B. D. i, 23-33. 
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‘concrete’ beings existing and ‘acting’ are called in the Vedas 
devataa and none else; agere (—to act) is said to be the smc 
qua non of esse (—to be) and the various opinions of different 
scholars are mentioned thereon. 

Many stanzas in this work, marvelous though corrupt, 
are decisiv^e on the method of interpreting the word ‘devataa’ 
and the various beings classified under that head. The 
Almighty Sun is the source of all Being. He is the ‘origin’ of 
gro.ss and subtle matter, the Lord of creatures and the Supremo 
Being. He pervades this wholo universe disposing Himself 
( = His Providence) in a tripartite manner ( = past, present and 
future; material, mental and spiritual, etc.), engrossing somehow 
&\Y beneficent objects (devaan) in His rays ( = tentacles). Fire— 
even the earthly fire—is one of the threefold aspects of Divine 
I’rovidence, purifying and sustaining everything, present every¬ 
where. The names of the ‘beings called devtaa’ are, there¬ 
fore, very comprehensive and hence their application should be 
carefu[ly observed, for even incorporate objects are called 
‘devataa’. Then, in the second chapter follow etymologies of a 
number of -‘devataa-names’ both masculine and feminine, 
identical with the derivations given in the Braahmanas and the 
Firukta of Yaaska. The vorses referred to here have not been 
quoted and translated because the only two available editions 
of the Br^haddevataa are not at all reliable. One is rough and 
in the ‘construction’ of the text of the other from the many 
available manuscripts, the editor, Sir A. A. Meacdonell, seems to 
have given too free a play to his own bias. Had it not been so 
the book should have been quite different from what it is now. 
These European scholars, in spite of their inability to under¬ 
stand Vedic literature aright, have the boldness to pose as the 
‘gurus’ of Indians and if the latter take them seriously it is 
their own fault aud not that of the European Scholars. Caveat 
emptor ( = let the purchaser beware). 


* B. D. i, Gl-9-t ; ii. 2-4-85 ; A. i. 7 . ii. 37 ; iii, 48 ; iv, 10 etc,, Saankh. v 

2 : vii. 6 ; xvi, 3 ; etc.: S. ii, 2. 1, 6; 3, 22 , 3, 4, 12 ; 9, 6 ; 5, 1, 5 : ni, 4. 2, 15 

iv, 5, 9, 6 etc.: Taand. vii, 3, 7 : 4, 1 etc.; Nir. i, 7, 12 : ii, 5 ; 27; 28 ; iii, 9; 11 

1 9; 2l ; iv 19; 22; vii, 14 ; 19-23 ; viii, 1; 2 ; 4 ; 0 ; x, 1-40 ; xii, 14-29 etc. etc. 
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VEDIC INTERPRETATION. 


With regard to Vedie interpretation it is necessary to see 
what the Vedas themselves have to say on the point. The 
R. V. X, 71 treats seventy first h 3 >-mn of the tenth book of the 
oi Vedic R^gveda is verj’^ important in this connection 
interpretation down the principles of Vedic exigesis. 

The Seer of this hymn is Br^haspati and the subject /waana or 
Sa'M/waana, i. e., right understanding of the Vedic Law. .In¬ 
cidentally the word Br^haspati is the name of the historical 
personage who propagated the principles laid down in this 
verse but principally it means G od or the scholar who exerts 
himself for the propagation and peservation of the Vedic Law. 
The eleven stanzas of the hymn with an English translation are 
given below:— 

1 ^ 
IKII 

If expanded this statement would stand in Sanskrit 
thus:— 

3rjT (=^ri:) '?r>7^T I fid; ^rd; ’aw sfr 

(=S3:d-5<TT2Tr=?Pdt:niii^) l%f|# tid; <3:^ ?r%^:5riTftR)Rr^ 

^TTf^S 

(iT^%d?i:) II 


Oh propagator and protector of the Vedic Speech, when 
Almighty God the Master and Controller of the Vedic Law 
(at the beginning of the creation) infused into the hearts of the 
worthy sages the Vedic Speech that assigns to all things 
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names according to their true and essential features, that 
Divine act itself became, so to say, the initiative to all the 
mutual dealings and right conduct of human beings. That 
excellent and pure revealed knowledge itself, deposited in the 
innermost recesses of the hearts of the seers, was, for the 
benefit of the whole world, revealed, by the impulse of that 
Truthful God.* 

?cr8»Fr: iRii 

Great good fortune favours the speech of those wise 
men who, like sifting flour with a sieve, properly sift their 
words in interpreting the Revealed Word, rightly realising and 
valuing the ©iDinions of their colleagues with whom they take 
counsel in the matter.f 

q%jT sifiraiq i 

S?I^: 35 ^ ?TT ^ blT 11^11 

The intelligent by associating with the wise have access 
to the path of the Eternal Vedic Speech, and attain her who 
inheres to the conclave of sages, wherefrom they carry her, so 
to say, all over the world. That Speech lit should be borne 
in mind) is resorted to by all the seven poetical metres as birds 
resort to a tree.J 

^ 3fT^ qPT ')«ii 

One, seeing her [--the Written Word] (with one’s eyes) 
does not behold 1—understand] her true nature. Anothei', 
hearing about her from others does not listen to [—rightly 
understand] her. A third there is whose mind is well disposed 
and who is sincere in his quest. To such the Eternal Speech 
reveals herself fully just like an ardent wife dressed and decked 
in her best, submits herself to her husband.^ 

inrii 

Expanded in prose and with the necessary links supplied 
this stanza stands as follows;— 

c;'? Jf: Irs^crniiT ^ ^ 

^rr vnf??T^r'?RTHT^rTfi; 

* AA. i, 3,3,4: Aa. S iv, 11,6: S, S. ix, 26,3: Kvidh. iii, 14,1: V. H, Dh. viii, 

24 : fNir. iv, 9: M. B. i, 1,1. i Aa. S iii. 8. 1. §Nir. i, 19: M. B. !, 1, 1. 
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3-qRfJrf^?r: ?rr|: 

?ri^3 mg: I ?T Q;3TT?rfi ?n??r f?»4uft5ni. ^- 

% (I 

This other person who having seen the (W'ritten) Word 
fails to understand it, or iiaving heard it taught does not 
grasp it.s significance, goes tfirough life, growing in the soil of 
his heart the tree of the Internal Speecdi, which because it is 
either not at all understood or entirely misunderstood, bears 
no flowers in the shape of a right conduct of life and no fruit 
in the form of tlie po.s.scssion of u.sefu! inean.s, fulfilment of all 
one’s just desires and attainment of final beatitude. Such a 
one, the wise whose hearts are ‘enlightened’ with the right 
toacliing of the V'edas know to be, and call, ignorant; but j'ct 
tiiej’ befriend him, nourish liinr with the milk of right guidance 
till he i.s firm in the Truth (stliirapcotaml, and thus advance 
him in all great and good undertakings (vaajineshu).* 

^ vrrnt 

tp«iTH 11-,II 

On the contrary he who abandons the Eternal Truth 
hi.s well wisher and Irenevoient coiin.sellor, will derive 

no benefit from his learning sacred or profane ('IT^IT dfRd), 
and in as much as ho cither doe.s not understand the .scriptures 
correctly or totally abstains from them, his mind will not be 
well disposed to understand aright and follow any good advice 
given him, the ultimate re.sult Ix'ing decline and rnin.t 

^ 3r ^ livsii 

Men endowed with eyes and ears are alike but they 
are imec^ual so far a.s the versatility of the mind is concerned; 
some of them can be compared to ponds the water of 
which reache.s iipto the moutli, and some look like those the 
water of which comes upto the armpits, whereas there are 
others who are like a largo tank which is abundantly filled with 
water and is fit to bathe in.^ 

4tNir, i, -0 tA A iti 2,4. T,A. i, 3,}, ii. 15.1 

,‘Nir, i. 9 and xi, 13 on the word has^T^t But 

Skanda Maheswara's commentary runs;—d«ibl ^ ^ and 

on the letter they say:— 
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?i^^T5wiT !i3r^ I 

^ ^ II t; II 

When the enlightened followers of Vedic teachings 
join together to deliberate over and decide as to the right 
significance of some part of the Divine Scriptures, they 
surely sometimes exclude from their discussions some one 
who is incapable of understanding the matter rightly on 
account of his mental proclivities yet undecided; while such of 
them as depend upon right reasoning as their only guide 
derive full benefit from the subjects treated of in the Vedas.* 

^ JT sfTfrqmt JT i ?r 

qntrr lu ii 

Expanded and rearranged the above stanza would be:— 

I ^ s'^nr^qr: ^ 'rr'rqr ?rfH7?r ?riiW7: ?? 

^ ^ 

7^ 'TRfTi=5% f|pTi% =?) II 

These are not true workers of righteousness who do 
not accomplish their worldly transactions in a satisfactory 
manner (though they may study the Divine Word). Neither 
are these (others) the genuine knowers of the Eternal Speech 
who in their daily life do not rise above the world. These 
two types of people receive the Divine Word but owing to 
their sinful iuclinations their mental faculties are rendered 
blunt (and incapable of grasping it aright) the result being, that 
(either in this life or the next) they are compelled (by the 
inexorable Law of Destiny) to sweat for others tilling the soil 
or doing such other hard work (and to live and die like beasts 
in slavery).! 

ikoii 

All brethren rejoice with the friend who omes laden 
with laurels in token of his victory at the assembly, 
for such a one wipes out stains of sin on his society, helps his 
friends with wealth and is a great help to them in all their 
worldly aflairs.^ 

53«^Twn?i3r r^r i ^ 

^ r^: u U ii 

* Nir. xiii, 13, f B. Dh. ii, 6,11,32, * A. B, i, 13,7; Aa, S. iv, 4,4. 

(K)-E. D. 
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(The four sacrificial priests are intended to keep alive the 
study of the Vedas and to propagate Vedic teachings). The first, the 
Hotr9 by his study of the R^gveda, prompting the sacrificer and 
helping him to perform the sacrifice by the recitation of verses 
from the RSgveda, sustains, so to sa^^, that Veda (tft^ ?rf#) 
The Udgaatr^ on his part, helps in the sacrifice by singing the 
iS’akvarec hymns from the Saamaveda, and the Adhvaryu 
attends to the manual part of the ceremonial WHn 

as laid down in the Yajurveda, while the fourth, the Brahmaa 
• who has studied all the four Vedas, supervises the whole and 
helps in its consummation by giving directions and rectifying 
mistakes committed at the sacrifice. 


The vei’y first stanza of this hymn says that the Vedic 
language* is a spoken language. The following stanzas clearly 
,, j. , support this view. In the 4th verse there is 

and the later Sans- ^ mention of writing. The most im- 

krlt were both portant point raised in this great hymn is 

spoken anguages. that the Vedic statements cannot be correctly 

understood by all and that co-operation of learned men and 


* The Sanskrit language is nameless. The word Samskr®ta 
itself as applied to the language does not seem to be much older than 
the Christian era. It must have come into use long after Paanini’s 
grammar came to assume authority all over India and many corrupt 
froms of the language and provincial dialects made it necessary to 
distinguish between the original idiom and its offshoots. The word 
Sawskr^ta itself occurs in all the four Vedasl in the sen.se of refined 


or purified and it is in this very sense that it is applied to the language 
in question to distinguish it from its corrupt offshoots. The 
etymology of the word should not be understood to imply the idea of 
purification subsequent to corruption but rather to indicate the setting 
apart of the incorrupt from the corrupt. If the word samskr^ta were 
to be construed to signify artificiality, the word French also would 


mean something imaginary, since french=frank=noble i. e., some¬ 
thing contrived out of what was ignoble. The name of a language, 
a people or a country is invariably a word bearing a very pleasant 
and beautiful connotation for, in as much as it is assigued by the 
people concerned, it cannot but have a good and beautiful import,— 
the expression of their heart’s love and yearning. The words 
‘protestant’ ‘non-conformist’, etc., are living examples of the principle. 
What they signify are ‘things’ which already existed, the names 
subsequently given ^serving only to distinguish them from others and 
thus prevent confusion in human intercourse. 


‘J R. V. viii, 33,9 "slhiro ranaaya samskrBtah"; vi. 28,4 "na samskrata- 
trarn upayami; ’ and v, 76, 2 “na samskratam pra mimeeto". Y. iv. 34 “tanno 
samskratam; ' and vii, 14 "saa prathamaa samskratih," S.V . ii. 8 15, 3 “sthiro 
ra«aaya samskratah" and A. V. xx, 53.3 “sthiro ranaaya samskratah;" 57,13 
ditto; xi, 1, 35 “tatra nau samskratam” and iv. 21,4 "na samskratatram upayanti." 
In all these instance the root krs with the prefix sam connotes the idea of 
purification, refinement etc. 
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guidance of virtuous and experienced Vedic scholars is at all 
times necessary to decide upon their meaning. It also lays 
down that those, whose actions and utterances are such as to 
arouse suspicions about their sincerity, should not be admitted 
into a conclave meeting for this purpose but all the same, they 
must not be forced to become heretics openly. They must be 
tolerated, treated kindly and endeavours always made to bring 
them round. These beautiful ideas are involved in the difficult 
words of stt. 7-10. Stanzas 5 and 6 call the Vedas ‘friends of 
humanity’ to disregard or abandon whom, would result in 
untold harm to those who might take such a foolish step. 
Modern India is a living example of the consequences of the 
viola tion of this principle. 


Though European* scholars doubt, in spite of the hymn 
cited and explained above, that Sanskrit was ever a spoken and 
written language, yet we have, in the ancient records proof 
incontrovertible that Sanskrit was both a spoken and written 
language. As will appear from the extract given below from 
the Mahaabhaashya, its author Patanjali, who, as Western 
scholars w'onld have it, lived some three hundred years before 
the Christian era, is decisive on the point:— 


Caldwell on the 
Sanskrit 
Language. 


. The relation in \vliich Sanskrit stands to the 

Prakrits and the modern vernaculars is not identical with the rela¬ 
tion in which the dead languajjes of Europe stand to the living 
languages descended from them. The so-called 
dead languages of Europe were at one time living 
tongues, spoken nearly as they were written, as, e. g., 
the speeches of Demosthenes and Cicero testify. 
When we call these languages dead, we merel) mean to describe 
them as the speech of the dead past, not that of the living 
present. Sanskrit cannot properly be called a dead language in 
this .sense. Probably it was never Ike actual, every-day speech, 
o/ any Portion of the Aryans of India at any period of their 
history, however remote. Its name Samskrta, the elaborated or 
developed speech, illustrates its origin. It was the language not 
of any race or district, but of a class—the class of bards and priests, 
the literary men of the first ages; or rather it was the language 
of literature: and as literary culture made progress, the language 
of literature became ever more copious, euphonious and refined. 
If life means growth, and if growth means change, Sans¬ 
krit must be regarded as having for a long period been, not 
a dead but a living tongue; though it must be admitted that it 
changed slowly, like everythhing else in India—more slowly, doubtless, 
than the colloquial dialects. The Sanskrit of the Puranas differed from 
the Sanskrit of the Vedas; and in the Vedas themselves the style 
of the later hymns differed from that of the earlier. The earliest 
Sanskrit extant is evidently the result of a process of refinement, 
originating in the literary activity of a still earlier period, of which 
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II P. vi, 3, 109, i.e., words ‘belonging 
to the group (of words) beginning with 5^??! ( = an antelope) 
are irregularly formed and should be considered as valid as 
formations which can be fully explained and justified according 
to the rules of Sanskrit grammar. 

The Avord used in the above aphorism and 

the inability confessed in it to explain the formation of the 
words concerned, is a clear expression (not merely an implica¬ 


tion) of the fact that the grammarian Paawini had to accept 
them as they were found in the popular idiom. It 


Patanjali's 

evidence. 


is absurd to say that a language contrived by the 


“intelligentsia” of the time for their own use 


should have such irregular expressions as would be beyond the 
power of Paanini to explain, for, in that case all words should 
have been quite regular and formed with the guidance of gram¬ 
mar. Patanjali also, the author of the Mahaabhaashya on the 
Ash^aadhyaayee, who, according to European scholars flourished 
about the second century before the Christian era, strongly sup¬ 
ports the view that Sanskrit was a spoken language at his own time. 
He saysWords of the group beginning'with 
pr^shodara are mentioned in this aphorism, ^ff^ Now 

which are these words of the pr^shodaraadi group ? 


no records survive. A composition is not necessarily ancient because 
written in Sanskrit; for all through the ages, down to very recent 
times, all the literati of Northern and Western India, with the 
exception of the Buddhists, together with a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the literati of the South, have been accustomed to re¬ 
gard Sanskrit as the most orthodox vehicle^^ for the expression of 
every variety of orthodox thought.” (From “A Comparative Gram¬ 
mar of the Dravidian Languages” by Rev. R. Caldwell, D. D., 
LL. D., Second edn., Triibner and Co., London, 1875, Int, p. 81 

1. 12 p. 82 1. 2.) 

‘‘Now, if we took for any similar traces in the history of 
Indian literature, our search is completely disappointed. There is 
no mention of writing-materials, whether paper, bark, or skins, 
No mention of ut the time when the Indian Diaskeuasts collected 
writing and writ- the songs of their Risbis; nor is there any alin¬ 
ing materials gigp to writing during the whole of the Brahmana 
period. This upsets the common theories about the origin of 
prose literature. According to Wolf, prose composition is a safe 
sign of a written literature. It is not so in India. The whole 
of the Brahmana literature, however incredible it may seem, 
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?I%. By the expression pr^shodaraadi are meant all words of 
the type of pr®shodara. But which are 

these words of the pr^shodara type please ? ^ l eft'll I-tlJ 
8^?% s| They are those words in which changes in the 

form of elision and augmentation of letters do take place, but 
are not taught in grammar. Then what is meant 

by the word yathaa ? The word yathaa used in 

this aphorism is formed by appending to the word ‘yad’ the seconda¬ 
ry termination ‘thaal’ in the sense of ‘ manner,’ according to rule 
V, 3, 23 of the Ash^aadhyaayee. ?r*I Well, what 

does the word upadishtaani signify ? It means 

‘uttered.’ ^ Whence is this interpretation got ? 

The root \f dwi denotes the act of utterance. ^ 

?fd. Having uttered the letters one says 
‘here now, these letters have been pronounced.’ %: 

By whom have they been uttered ? By people of authority. 
% -Who are these people of authority please ? %^r- 

The grammarians (those who are well-versed in grammar), 
of course. Whence is this interpretation ? ^ 

shows not a single vestige of the art of writing. Nay, more than this, 
even during the Sutra period all the evidence we can get would lead 
us to supose that even then, though the art of writing began to be 
known, the whole literature of India was preserved by oral tradition only. 
(From “A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature by Max Muller, M. 
A.) Max Muller’s contention is unjustifiable. It is not necessary that 
there should be a mention of writing and writing materials in every 
possible book. Some mention of the art of writing is found in the 
Vedas and the old Dhaatupaaf/ta. See page Ixxxvi above. The meaning 
of the root ‘likh’ has from very ancient times, been given as ‘aksharavin- 
yaase’ the scratching of letters, and implies the process of writing with 
a stilus on a leaf or thick paperlike material and then filling up the 
scratches with pigment. Ail know very well that the number of 
Sanskrit works extant is a very small part of the total Sanskrit 
literature of ancient and mediaeval India, a great lot of them having been 
destroyed by the brutal invaders of the land. In a hellish atmosphere 
when to profess the Hindu religion was a capital crime a few zealous 
Braahmans succeeded in preserving only such important writings as 
the Vedas. It is very probable, some important records may be available 
if India'wide excavations are carried on. But parchment, paper, 
cloth, palm leaves and any such perishable material gets carbonised in 
a few centuries and is entirely lost Hence it is possible excavations 
may not yield anything satisfactory of this type, but it is quite probable 
something tangible can be found to satisfy our curiosity. 
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Authority comes from well-grounded 
scientific knowledge and those who are well versed in 
grammar know the science (of language), to be sure, 
crff ^ if 

authority must be preceded by science ana science by author¬ 
ity then it means the twain are mutually dependent, 

^ and it is impossible (you know), to conceive 

of things mutually dependent. cllf If that be 

so, understand that the authority spoken of here springs from 
residence and usage; U =^1^^ ^Tr^f^cT that usage exists only 
in the country of Aaryaavarta. Which is the country 

called Aaryaavarta? 

The country called Aaryaavarta is bounded on the East by the 
mountain chain called Aadarsa, on the West by the forest 
named Kaalakavana and lies between the Himalayas on the 
North and Paariyaatra on the South. ^ 

In this country, the home of the Aaryas those 
honoured Braahraawas are considered to have authority in these 
matters who do not store grain for more than six days’ use, are 
entirely untouched by the craving for lucre, who do not accept 
gifts on any account and who are perfectly efiicient in any 
department or departments of learning, 

Wr^lf If persons of authority be guides in the 

use of words, then what is the use of the ’Ashfaadhyaayee? 
Rrs^rJir*TfsT''^'^=Tl. The purpose of the Ashtaadhyaayee is to help 
one recognise people who have authority in the usages of 
speech. II' How can people of 

authority be recognised with the help of the Ashtaadhyaayee ? 

A person studying the Ashtaadhyaayee sees another 
person who does not study it but all the same uses words 
enjoined in it. U He then thinks: ?rr 

JI % =gT5r indeed it 

must be that either fortune favours this man or he is naturally 
so constituted that without studying the Ash/aadhyaayee he is 
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able to use words 'laid down in it. Surely 

he must be acquainted with other words as well, %5irRT- 

thus the Ash^aadhyaaj'ee is intended to help one find 
out persons having authority in the usages of speech. 

This passage clearly proves that Sanskrit was, during 
Patanjali’s time a spoken language. The passage 
_decisively corroborates this contention.* 

But it must not be supposed that the Vedic language 
and the so-called Sanskrit are one and the same. The former 
has many peculiaritiesf which distinguish it from the latter, its 
direct descendant. A person well versed in 
Sanskrit cannot understand Vedic texts with¬ 
out the aid of a commentary. A student of 
the Vedas has to face not only linguistic and grammatical difficul¬ 
ties, but something more and far more serious. It is possible 
with the aid of a good grammar and dictionary to master Greek, 


The Vedic language 
is different from 
Sanskrit. 


* Vide also P. li, 4, 66; iii, 1, 90; iv, 1, 17; i, 2,51-61; ii, 4, 63-70; 

iv 1 130; Nir. i,-4 (and the commentaries of Durgaacaaryaa and Skan- 
da-Mahesvara thereon ); 6; 14; ii, 2; etc. 

iThe letters o5, and S: are Vedic. The accent also is Vedic. Vide 
P. i 2 29'40. For Vedic euphony see P. viii, 2, 87—89; vi, 1, 94; 132, 
133' viii 3i 49; for declensional peculiarities see P, vii, i, 10; 39, 
for conjugational peculiarities vide P. iii, 4,9; i, 4, 81; 82. The following 
word', are only a few of the innumerable peculiar terms in the Vedic 
vocabulary:-Atyah R. V. i, 56, 1; Nig. i, 14, a horse. Atharee, R. V 
iv 6 8; an inviolate woman. Atharyah,—yaah,—yayah, JNig. n, o 
fingers. Arushah, i, 14 a horse. Asuneetih (see the text). Astremaa ui. 
greatness. Aavayaah i, 12 water. Aataah i, 6 the cardinal points. 
Aasaa ii 16 near. Aake, aare ni, 26 far. Induh i, 12 water. Eem 
i 12 water. Utsah iii, 23 a well. Udhaah, oodhah i, 7 night. Oork ii, 
7 food, Oormyaai. 7 night. R^tasya yonih i, 12 water. R naati i, 
14 goes. Etagvah, etagvaa i, 14 a horse. Odana h ^0^. cloud. 
Ka«vah iii, 15 a wise man. Kaaluh ii, 23 a well. Kimeedin 
iv 3 an inquisitive interfering sort of fellow who pokes his 
nose into everything. Keestasah ii. 15 the wise. Kshitayah ii, 3 
men. Kshu ii, 7 food. Khaado arwaah i, U rl^^rs. Gagnuh, 
galdah, gaathaa i, 11 speech, Ghr^frih i, 9 the day. Citraamaghaa 
h8 the dawn. Tugryaa i, 12 water. Parema.m (see text.) 
This word occurs only in S. V. i, 209 and is thus form d. 
Jpraa+manin. U. iv, 145=par-e-man. The e is irregularly mserted 
between the root and the termination. The Saayanic 
seems to take this word to mean paratve which leaves its formation 
unexplained. Bharatasvaamin, however, in his commentary on the 
Saamaveda (which is not as yet published) says pr^^ 

voritvasmaat.paremaa tasmin nimitte in which statement 

after smaat’ there seems to be an eillipsis. Perhaps t^ wor 
‘manin’ alone or some phrase containing it is dropped out. But bir 
Monier Monier-Williams in his Sanskrit-Enghsh dictionary has this 
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Latin, Hebrew, Arabic or any other language, but to understand 
Vedic ‘Sanskrit’ Paanini’s grammar with the Mahaabhashya, and 
Yaaska’s ISTirukta are not quite enough. A knowledge of the 
Braahmanas, the sutras on ritual etc., and the ancient philoso¬ 
phical and legal treatises, is also essential. But more than all 
this, a deep and sincere research into the real nature of Vedic 
vocables, is very essential, for the Vedic scholar has to deal 
with a language which was a living idiom thousands of years 
ago when the values of its words must have been quite diffe¬ 
rent from what they bore at the time of A.?oka. European 
scholars have entirely failed to grasp this point. Hence it is, 
that Mecdonell says;— 


‘‘He (Yaaska) gives the names of no fewer than seventeen 

predecessors, whose explanations of the Vedas are often conflicting.” 

_ ..The gap between the poets and the 

European scholarship 

has failed fo grasp early interpreters was indeed so great that 
th*^e Vedic "anguage. Yaaska’s predecessors, named Kautsa, 

actually had the audacity to assert that. 

...the Vedic hymns and formulas were obscure, unmeaning or, 

mutually contradictory.He (Yaaska) largely depends on 

etymological considerations.often gives two or more 

alternative or optional senses to the same word.....Saayana, 

independently of Yaaska, gives a variety of inconsistent explana* 

tions..he limits his views in most cases to the single verse 

he has before him.It would be.unreasonable to take him 

for our sole guide..there is litte information to be derived 

from him.Roth,t then, rejected the commentators as our 


note on the word:—“pareman prob. w. r. for pareeman.” Here w. r. 
stands for ‘wrong reading’. This formula is a very handy one to 
explain away difficult expressions besides its affording one a bump¬ 
tious’ air to pose as a great scholar! On ‘pareman’ itself he writes— 
“pareeman (pr®®?), bounty, plenty; (‘ma«i’) ind. plentifully.” The 
question mark betrays the weakness of this writer who though endowed 
with a fertile imagination, does not here feel himself on firm ground. 

t P. Visvabandhu Saastri, M, A., M. O. L. in his excellent work 
“A Vedic Concordance” the first volume of which is recently 
published by the Visvesvaraananda Research Institute, Lahore, 
points out innumerable blunders, grammatical, 
P. Visvaban^u s eritic. jexigraphical and others, in the St. Petersburgh 
°°*Scholars* ^ " Lexicon, Monier Williams’ Dictionary, Mac- 
donell’s Vedic grammars and many other 
European works. Vide his footnotes on pp. 16,22,31,37,45,49,61, etc. 
The kind critic has overlooked many of the flaws of these ‘infallible’ 
writers 1 The bombastic St. Petersburgh Lexicon, a work costing 
Rs. 12,00/- bristles with a large number of mistakes of printing and 
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chief guides in interpreting the Rigveda.. a qualified 

European {sic!) is better able to arrive at the true meaning 

of the Rigveda than a Brahman inietpreter {sicf), .equipped 

as he (the former) is with all the resources of scientific scholar¬ 
ship..,...Roth subjected the Rigveda, to a historical treatment 

.utilising the help of the Avesta, .by result of 

comparative philology, resources unknown to the traditional 

scholar. the historical sense has succeeded in grasping 

the spirit of Indian antiquity, long obscured by native misinter¬ 
pretation.* 

The above passage shows what a wrong attitude the 
European scholar has assumed towards the Vedas. To discard 
Yaaska is a great mistake. As for Paawini these poor people 
have not the ability to grasp him! The passage has the 
offensive smell of race-hatred for India, Indian schorship and 
even Indians as a people. There is no reason why such a 
foolish reference to the Braahman interpreter be made. After 
almost a century of so-called research, after having depleted 
India of hundreds of thousands of precious and rare manu¬ 
scripts and archaeological finds, and after having mulcted the 
poor Indian tex-payer to the extent of several crores in the 
name of Sanskrit research, European scholarship today sheds 
ci’ocodile tears over her find(?)—India has nothing to teach us, the 
sooner the Hindu is converted to Christianityf the better, the 
Vedas are “mad-man’s raving and child’s prattle!" Macdonell 
and his ilk pelt stones from inside their glass-houses on the 
cottages of their neighbours. 


proof reading in addition to its being printed on a very ordinary sort of 
antique paper! To err is human, to forgive divine II 

• From “History of Sanskrit Literature’’ Macdonell pp. 61-64. 

iMax Muller’s sole object in pursuing Sanskrit studies as he 
himself often expressed, was to convert India to Christianity. A letter 

addressed to him by E. B. Pusey runs thus:—.Your work 

will form a new era in the efforts for the conversion of India and 
Oxford will have reason to be thankful that, by giving you a home, 
it will have facilitated a work of such primary and lasting im¬ 
portance for the conversion of India, and which by enabling us to 
compare that early false religion with the true illustrates the more 
than blessedness of what we enjoy.” 

In 1866 Max Muller thus wrote to his wife:— 

“.I hope I shall finish that work, and I feel convinced 


(L)-E.D. 
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though I shall not live to see it, yet this edition of mine and the 
He intended translation of the Veda will hereafter tell to a 
to convert India great extent on the fate of India and on the 

to Christianity growth of millions of souls in that country. It 

is the root of their religion and to show them what the root, is I 
feel sure, is the only way of uprooting all that has sprung from it 
during the last three thousand years." 

To the then Secretary of State for India, the Duke of 
Argyle, he writes thus in bis letter of 16th December 1868;— 

“.The ancient religion of India is doomed and if 

Christianity does not step in, whose fault will it be?" 

To Byramjee Malabari Esq., he wrote thus on 29th 
January 1882:—“As I told you on a former occasion, my 
thoughts while writing the lecture.s (the Hibbert) were with the 
people of India. 1 wanted to tell to those few at least whom I 
might hope to reach in English what the true historical value of 
this ancient religion is, as looked upon, not from an exclusively 
He splashes European or Christian, but from a historical 

mud on Maharslii point of view. I wished to warn against 

Dayaananda t^vo dangers, that of undervaluing and 

despising the ancient national religion, as is done so often by your 
half-Europeanised youths and that of overvaluing it and interpret¬ 
ing it as it was never meant to be interpreted, of which you may 
see a painful instance in Dayananda Sarasvati’s labour on the 
Veda. Accept the Veda as an ancient historical document, 
containing thoughts in accordance with the character of an 
ancient and simple-minded race of men, and you will be able 
to admire it, and to retain some of it, particularly the tea¬ 
ching of the Upanishads even in these modern days. But 
discover in it "steam engines and electricity and European 
philosophy and morality ”, and you deprive it of its true 
character, you destroy its real value, and you break the 
historical continuity that ought to bind the present with the 
past. Accept the past as a reality, study it, and try to 
understand it, and you will then have less difficulty in finding 
the right way towards the future. 


The following is from a letter to his son:—' 

Would you say that anyone sacred book is superior to 
all others in the world ? It may sound prejudiced, but. 
His best taking all in all, I say the New Testament. 

Sacred book was the After that, I should place the Koran, which. 
New Testament. Ji-j, moral teachings, is hardly more than 

a later edition of the New Testament. Then would follow 
according to my opinion, the old Testament, the Southern 
Buddhist Tripitaka, the Taote King of Laotze, the Kings of 
Confucius, the Veda and the Avesta. But this is a very 
rough classification, and not likely to be accepted by others. 
There is no doubt, however, that the ethical teaching is far 
more prominent in the Old and New Testament than in any 
other sacred book. Therein lies the distinctiveness of the 
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Bible. Other sacred books are generally collections of what¬ 
ever was remembered of ancient times. For instance in the 
Veda, you get a description of the flood, simply as a delude 
in the Old Testament it takes the ethical tneaning, it is a 
punishment and a reward; there is the difference between 
the two; and that distinction runs through the whole of the 
sacred books. There is, of course, plenty of moral teaching 
in the other sacred books also, but the distinguishing feature 
of the Old Testament is that the Jews felt themselves the 
chosen people of God. That idea runs through the whole 
book. The Jewish people always referred everything that 
happened to them, whether happiness or misfortune, to a 
Divine Government; it was meant for them; there was a 
meaning in it; they were made to feel that God was angry 
or pleased." 

To N. K. Majumdar, a Brahmo Samajist he wrote as 
follow.s in 1899:— 

“.You know for how many years I have watched 

your efforts to purify the popular religion of India and thereby to 
bring it nearer to the purity and perfection of other religions. 

He tried to particularly of Christianity. 

wheedle the Braahmo Now it seems to me the fust thing you 

Samajists into the fold have to do is to try to remove the differences 
of Christianity. sliH exist among yourselves, and to 

settle how much of your ancient religion you are willing to give 
up, if not as utterly false, still as antiquated. You have given up 
a great deal, polytheism, idolatry, and your elaborate sacrifi¬ 
cial worship. You have surrendered also, as far as I can judge, 
the claim of divine revelation which had been so carefully formu¬ 
lated by your ancient theologians, in support of the truth of the 
Vedas. These were great sacrifices. 

Take then the New Testament and read it for yourselves, 
and judge for yourselves, whether the words of Christ as contained 
in it satisfy you or not. 

T know that yourself as Rammohan Roy and Keshab 
Chandra Sen, have done that. I know one countryman of yours 
who wrote a searching criticism on the Old and New Testaments, 
and joined the Christian Church as established in England, as 
there was something in its teaching and life of Christ which he 
could not with.stand. I know this is not an argument yet it is 
something to reflect on, 

Christ comes to you as he comes to us in the only trust¬ 
worthy records preserved of him in the Gospels, We have not 
even the right to dictate our interpretation of these Gospels to 
you, particularly if we consider how differently we interpret 
them ourselves. If you accept his teachings as there recorded, you 
are a Christian. 

Tell me some of your chief difficulties that prevent you 
and your countrymen from openly following Christ, and when I 
write to you I shall do my best to explain how I and many who 
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The Vedio language as well as its direct descendent the 
later Sanskrit, both have a tendency to analyse all their words 
into ultimate vocables, the smallest sounds ( =. words ) 
possible of making some sense and these are called ‘roots’ 
—dhaatu in Sanskrit.* In Sanskrit, this process has attain¬ 
ed perfection, for there are in it, veiy few words which are 
underivod and the roots of which cannot be traced. This 
process obtains in some other languages also but to a 
veiy small extent and from its haphazard nature, cannot 
be taken to bo original. It is a mere copy of the 

Sanskrit method. Hay, the Sanskrit language has from 
time immemorial been assigning values even to the letters of 
its alphabet.f All these are not mere imaginary or fanci- 

agree with me have met them, and solved them. 1 do not hesitate 
to say that some of these points we may have to learn from you 
more than we can teach you, and I say this honestly, and from 
personal experience. That too will be a lesson difficult to learn 
trom our bishops and missionaries but in Christian humility they 
will have to learn it. From my point of view, India, at least the 
best part of it, is already converted to Christianity. You want no 
persuasion to become a follower of Christ. Then make up your 

mind to work for yourselves. Unite your flock. 

.to hold them together, and to prevent them from straying. 

The bridge has been built for you by those who came before you. 
Step boldly forward, it will not break under you, and you will 
find many friends to welcome you on the other shore, and among 
them none more delighted then your old friend and fellow labourer, 
F. Max Muller.” (From “Life and Letters of Frederich Max 
Muller.”) 

*The following derivations handed down from time immemorial 
should be noted.—a/as to throw + madik U. i, 139 = asmad (I). Vyusha 
to serve + madik=yushmad (you). Vtyaj to renounce + adi U. i,l32=tyad 
(that), altan to spread + adi“ tad (that), a/yaj to worship etc. + adi=yad 
(who or which). -\l'm to go + adi=etad (this). V^ad to speak + sa U. 
iii, 62 = vatsa = (a child or a calf), a/ram tosport + kthan U. ii, 2==ratba 
(a chariot). Baalaka==a/bal to breathe, nourish +ghaMt or gha or na+ 
ka. See also the etymologies given in the footnotes in the text. 

tHote for example:— 

?ruR:, II (US'! || e:= 

nuiuR:, Ifif, n tfn;, 

IT^II = I sr, 

n, ?ruR;, ^^11 ?r^:, ^rur^:, 

^94, sqTi=^, ?»FJic 2 Tr!h:, II q=si^- 
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ful devices but the results of very serious research and 
invai'iably found to be correct* as far as Sanskrit is 
concerned, and absolutely no harm is done to the argu¬ 
ment advanced if they do not hold good in the case of 
other languages. In the Vedic languagef and Sanskrit, of 
course, they have full force. 

These are the features of an ideal language,—the very 

^51^: II <tR-5^cC:, i:f2JT^:|| 

ll 3=TJ1^^T., <J?fdT II ¥ = 

?r%cR, ^-i II 5-=fRf^fr, virRfi, %cR II 

m, ?rrgR:, wr<, dl?:.-, wH-, otR, ct^, <71^ 1) 

g:=iTi^!, fTObi U'i=7:=^r II 

It ^=11%^;, II = h^FRf, qTW:|| 

3I=:^?!fr 3R(;, fjfsr il 7: = ^r?f, n cT==27f?3T 11 

^ f^f5f, ?rw, TTf^:, 11 ^=g^5[r: II 11 ?r = m ^2?;:, 

f!?i;ii gr?i:, Jjfj: 11 sfR, ^thiVr, seri, 

II 5r = W'^?JT, ^f3T, ^JT, ?tR 11 11 (Adapted from 

P. Paghunandan Aarmaa’s ‘’Vaidika Sampatti” pp. 317-8). Add 
?rr=^RRTrci;, li 

*W = (rf = g-:jJT?r: + iT = ?TW: = ) JiraPT^ITW^r; (grow¬ 
ing lustre, i. e.), great power or virtue. 

ij = (qr=?rtn’^T:-f^=?fcT hfd:) 5Tf?T»7rT: = 

^ 79 *' (til® absence of reality or motion i. e.), death. 

^=(’11== R'lrr^:=(ab¬ 
sence of publicity i. e.), disappearance. 

= = ?:=^R=)^5eT^, fnot giving, 

appropriating to oneself = )eatiug. 

Maluin=mal»= (m=negation-|-a = co 2 'nplete or one that 
is partial-f-l = enjoyment that state or thing in which there can 
be little or no joy=) something bad. 

God=(g = motion-{-o=other+d = matter, immovable = 
other than movable or iminovable)=Omnipresent Being. 

Man = (m = negation-f-a=i3; —perfect-j-n =negation) = 
who is neither non-existent nor a perfect rational being. (Ibid p.319). 

tMacdonell also uses the appellation 'Vedic language' in contrast with 
Sanskrit, Vide "Vedic Grammar (or Beginners" pp. 1, 2 etc. 
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pattern for, and basis or source of—all human speech.* In fact, 
no scholar has, till now, been able to advance any satisfactory 
arguments to prove that Sanskrit has sprung from some other 
language. The original, primary or primordial speech of man¬ 
kind is Vedic Sanskrit and no rival has, till now, laid its claims 
to that title. The existing living and dead languages and even 
such as are just getting to be known through archaeological 
excavations here and there, do nothave those features which the 
Vedic language possesses and which are very essential to 
justify the claim of being the mother of other languages.t 

European Sanskrit scholars and their Indian disciples 
try to demonstrate that the Vedic language cannot be the 
original or primitive speech of humairity. They cannot conceive 
La^uage also is and concede that anything can be original or 
evloved. primitive unless, at the same time, it is 

elementary, crude and shabby like a naughty third form 
boy’s English essay and this again, they think, is a state 
evolved out of “speechlessness.” Their contention is quite 

*‘'What are called families of languages are only dialects of an 
earlier speech,” (China’s Place in Philosophy.) 

“This does not, however, exclude the possibility that both 
(Sanskrit and Semitic) are diverging streams of the same source, and 
the comparisons that have been instituted between the Semitic 
roots reduced to their simpler forms and the roots of the Aryan 
languages have made it more than probable that the material elements 
with which they both started were originally the same.” (Lectures on 
the Science of Language. Vol. i p. 316.) 

“Delitzsch goes deeper. He claims to have identified one 
hundred Semitic roots with Aryan roots. (Tailor s Origin of the 
Aryans.) 

“The aboriginal tribes in Southern and Western Australia use 
almost the same words for I, thou, he, we, you, etc., as the fisher¬ 
men on the Madras coast and resemble in many ways the Madras hill 
tribes, as in the use of their national weapon, the boomerang • 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, ninth edition, Vol. Ill p. 778) 

“It has been generally asserted and indeed believed that the 
Telugu has its origin in the language of the Vedas." (Campbell’s 
Telugu Grammar, Introduction p. xv)”. 

The above quotations have been copied from P. Raghunandan 
Sarmaa, op. c. 

fin eight articles contributed to the “Illustrated Weekly of 
India” at different times between 7th July to 3td November 1935 a 
writer has made this claim for the dead Sumerian (and Egyptian also?) 
supporting his views with all sorts of specious, unscholarly arguments. 
His research is, like that of his European gurus, of the shallowest 
type and results attained a foregone conclusion. His views will be 
examined later on. 
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in contradiction to the old scholastic principle nemo dat qid non 
hdhet (“none gives what one has not")-* Contraria contrarii^ 
curentur says the allopath; eontrarid confrariis evolvuntur (all 
things are eVohred from things of quite a contrary nature) say our 
evolutionists. For the law of causality they have little regard. 
Given a dumb man it is impossible to see our way to ‘ evolve ’ a 
tolerable ‘speaker’ out of him. We can treat him medically 
and cure him of the defects of his vocal organs consequently 
enabling him to use his tongue in producing articulate sounds. 
But is this evolution ? If it is, then every fever patient 
must be said to have been evolved when he or she gets cured 
of that malady! We have had with us, our horses, cows, 
goats and dogs for many centuries, nay, millenniums past, 
but unfortunately, none of them have started speaking as 
yet!! A speaking horse, for example, should have been of 
greater use than merely pulling a tom-tom. He would have 
cooked his master’s food, washed his clothes and r-un errands 
for him!!! But then no precautions would have prevented 
that quadruped—who can count among his ancestors the 
worthy Bucephalos, Pegasos and Uccaiaravas—from making- 
love to his master’s wife or daughter !!!! 

In their anxiety to relegate Sanskrit and the Vedic 
language to the position of ‘ third clsss ’ dialects, the European 
philologists have invented the wretched primitive Indo- 
. , Germanic—a fib of their imagination—with 

Germanic con- very strange vocabulary having a highly ex- 
cocted by Euro- aggerated pronunciation. For example the 
pean phi o ogists. ‘budh’ there appears as ‘bheudh’! 

That means they have been, will they nill they, constrained 
to proceed quite against their own pet principle of evolution 
from crude and simple beginnings and to postulate a dialect—for 
this is, after all, only a dialect—of the most confounding com¬ 
plexities. Imagination, you know, is a wonderful faculty. Good 
Sir Oliver Lodge says; “And it seems probable that the infor¬ 
mation we thus acquire as to actual occurrences within our ken 
may be speculatively enlarged in imagination to cover a uni¬ 
versal system of growth and development, in regions many of 
them essentially beyond an 3 '^ knowledge that we possess at 
present.”! Facts, and not imagination, can be of any use here. 


%r'cf ?rci: 

\ I II 




tFrom “The Making of Man” by Sir Oliver Lodge p. 42 11. 22-28, 
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It is not wise to fight shy of the facts as scholai's have been 
doing for almost the past century. 

Plain facts, if we handle them in an unsophisticated 
mannei', reveal such features of the Vedic language as cannot 
but compel ns to admit that that language alone can, surely 
be the mother* of all the human idioms known till now. Its 
alphabetical S 3 'stera is perfect, its vocabulary is based upon 
ascertained and I’ecognised j’oots, and its syntax i.s free from 
complexities and artificiality. 


It is not difficult and not at all impossible to ex¬ 
plain how such divergent dialects sprang from the one 

original Vedic Sanskrit. Members of the same family dispers- 
u , . ed over a vast country and developed different 

entirely divergent manners and customs, diirerent traditions, 
languages sprang dift'eront laws and religions. The Bible 

twice develops the whole motley human 
race and all languages, once from a single man—Adamf- 
and one primitive language (not Hebrew, surel^O, and again 
after the deluge from ISToahJ and his family. There can 

be no difficulty, therefore, in taking Vedic Sanskrit to be 
the primitive human speech. 

The great divergence in the known languages has 
sprung from the entire loss of contact between some of 


^Jrmr I % Jirir ^ 

I vnr ^ I fit 

^ I V'li 'TT ^ 1 %% 

I I fl Hff I ^H^'t Jim ^ 

Hf f%cr ft wfit t ?fk ’it^ I ^ vrRr ^ 

TJT 3ft?: HRf H 7^1 fteft | I fR- ^rfTSjft 3rvf<I 3rJT 

^ —fr^Tfir—cffTvr flcft I wk ftt 


t cl} ff5 ftfft I—vig gvTffl:, ^TRf^srR 

3ft?: ?:r3rcrr? I cR-f R T5=?r??3ff 3tt fflc Rf/ ^ 1 

^fitfli: dfft I, WfFT I tR 3rRr3ff —:3^R?!ft 3tt— 

f?iff ftcit I ^it?:qr it ^ 11 rrI t % ^?:g ^'t 

wr4 Rrir3ft ^ nl 11 Ptr ript ^ rirtr ^'t ?T4t *ff ^ 
^ Vir<qT3fi ^ «ft—^ 

Tt?:T wMt % 3rr*-T ^ ^^r?:?i! ^ I 

3^^ RTTT RffkfT ^ Tf 3fk ^TRIR ^?T ^ Jft' I V^S 3rRT^ % ?»TR 


f Genesis, v and vi. { Genesie, x andxi. 
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the separated branches and the main familJ^ Such of 
them as went to far “ countries ” and failed to keep 
themselves in communication with the main family could 
not maintain their manners and customs as well as the 
idiom intact. Most of them had to live in the vicinities 
of big forests iiauated by ail sorts of dangerous beasts. 
Imminent danger of life and their inability to grow 
cereals and vegetables forced some of them to kill and 
eat the carcases of animals and such harmful vegetable 
products as were available in those uninviting and un¬ 
couth surroundings. The climate also must have been very un¬ 
favourable. These are the principal causes of their forgetting 
the true pronunciation of the words of their mother tongue, the 
Vedic Sanskrit, and ultimately developing an imperfect system 
of alphabet and idiom like the Semitic. These were the 
ancestors of the ‘ Sumerians ’, the ancient Egyptians the 
ancient Seinites, the Mongolians etc. 

Another branch was just able to maintain some slight 
contact with those branche.s that were in close touch with 
the original home. They spoke those languages that can 
be described as the ancestors of Greek, Latin, Gothic etc. 
These languages therefore, bear greater resemblance to the 

If ^ 5:^ hf 1^rcft % it ^ I 'i?: 

^ f 11 % ‘ 3 ^ 1 ’ ^ ^ dt ‘jr’ 1 1 

fr?r ^ ^cfr 1 1 

I I 33 ^ ^ W I 1 ^ ^ ‘SRW 

I 57 I ‘q;’ ^ ^ W I I fdt cRif 

‘?rTd’ ^ ‘idR’ "^imr ?:fT I I 

JTd^d dl t ?r?n:3dT~?ITdrdt ^ ^ Cit qR f 

iR ^ ^ 1 ^rf fds: % 

^ f|Ff t ^ df cTdT 3-=s=dn:dr 

w I—didddd 11 I % 

qfl t, ^ ) t R T%T ^ 

?TTdTt I % I jfdtd I dfk 11 xw % ^< 3 -^ I 

RR dflfjTT^r dRR dw drdrRf ^ 

f^g- I Rd: I dfl df^d I, I, ?rr[^df ^ I drd3 I I 

RRd RlRd Rdlit f%d?t ft RT»dT dRRTT % 11 (From 
P. Eaghunandan (Sarmaa, Op, c. pp. 263-4.) 

(M)—E.D. 
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V*dic. The third, like the ancestors of the Modes, the 
Persians etc., could be in closer touch with their original home, 
ard hence could preserve to a greater extent the vestiges 
of their traditions and language. To this class, belong also 
many of the dialects of India. The classical Sanskrit is 
the direct descendant of the Vedic and was spoken by the 
later generations of the original ‘Aryans’ themselves who 
succeeded in keeping their ancient traditions safe from 
pollution. 

The following illustrations will bo helpful in grasping 
the truth about this difficult point:— 

3TT^. q^fr. 

• * 

>■/ 

(Avesta). 

Sanskrit rendering of the above:— 

JFTPT »l 

{R) 

(Classical Sinhalese.) 

Sanskrit:—f^RT I 

f ¥^ q w , 

<1^ ii 
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The first text quoted above is the first stanza of the 9th 
Yasna of the Haom Yasta of the Avesta. It can be appro¬ 
ximately translated as follows;—‘At the proper time of the 
savana, Soma came to Zarathustra who was consecrating the fire 
for the sacrifice and was reciting the gaathaas. Him Zarathustra 
asked, “Oh man who art thou whom I see resplendent with the 
lustre of immortalitj’, and the best of all embodied beings?’ 

The second is the first verse of the famous Sinhalese 
classic the Guttila Kaavyaya, and can be rendered thus;—-‘I 
salute that Lord Buddha, the loi'd of the three worlds, the 
greatest of the sages, whose essence is resorted to by hundreds 
of merits, who is beautified with the thirty two virtues and who 
is beyond all suffering’. 

It will be seen that in both these pieces the original 
Sanskrit words are transformed in such a manner as to demand 
groat care and patience to identify in them the original expres¬ 
sions more difficult and complicated, surely, but yet more 
pleasant to pronounce and charming to hear. The Hindi, 
Marathi, Gujerathi, Bengali, and some other dialects of India— 
in their old and current forms, resemble these two. 

These are languages of the second group mentioned. 
Instances of the 1st group are;— 

(1) A Sumerian inscription;—dingir Utu 1 En an—ki— 
bi—da I lugal—a—ni—ir I Ha—am—mu —ra—bi I Gu-- 
de—a II 5 II An—na ( dingir En—-lil da— I ga—ni I se — 
ga dingir Utu I siba ki—ag I) 101| dingir Marduk—ge I 
lugal lig—ga I lugal Ka—dingir—ra (ki) I lugal Ki—en—gi 1 
(ki) Urdu || 15 l( lugal (an) ub—da I tab—tab—ba—ge I lugal 
bara—bara I dingir—gal—gal—e—ne I su—gi l| 20 l| ne— 
in—ag—a I ud (dingir) Utu I Ki—en—gi (ki) Urdu 1 nam— 
en—bi I ag—ne II 25 || mu—na—an—sum — I ma—ta I 
dur—ka—bi 1 su—ni—k\» I ne—in—si—a l| 30 II dingir 
Utu I en I L——ni—>•' I Ararma (ki)—ma I urn 

nam^—en—na— l| 35 l| ka—na I E—babbar I e- ki-ag-ga-ni 1 
mu—na—ni—in—ru l| (From ‘’Inscriptions of Hammurabi,” 
King, Vol. iii, pp. 130—1.) 

Translation of the above:—For Samas (Utu), the lord of 
heaven and earth his king Hammurabi, the minister of Anu, the 
servant of Bel, the beloved of Same^s, the shepherd who de- 
lighteth Marduk’s heart, the mighty king, the king of 
Babylon, the king of Sumer and Akkad, the king of the four 
quarters of the world, the king who hath built anew the shrines 



I 1,1 H 



PLATE II. 

A part of Hammurabi’s inscription about the building of 
the temple of Utu (t^'ama.A in Larsa. 


Wm 


Tii'X. . 


For transliteration see |)age cvi from lines 14-25 
numbered therein, and For translation pages cvi and cvii. 

(To face p. cvi.) 
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of the great gods,—When iSama^ gave unto’ him Sumer and 
Akkad to rule, and entrusted their sceptre to his hands, then 
did (Hammurabi) build for 5amas, the lord who is the protector 
of his life, the temple E—babbar, his temple, in Larsa, the city 
of his rule. (L. W. king, op. cit., p. 182.) 

(2) An extract from Hammurabi’s Sumerian code:— 

The Sumerian words are intentionally transcribed in the 
Naagaree script to show how beautifully it yields to the 
sounds;— 

If ( ) a son ( 5? ) fo his father ( ) ‘my 

father ( ) thou art not’ 

he [the father] shall shave him, ( 
to the brand (he shall put him ( 

(3) for silver (J -U-^T-^T^) shall sell him (). 

3r ?? ^ ^ ^ II 

If a son to his mother ‘my mother thou art not’ says, his 
forehead let them shave, in the city they shall lead him round, 
and from the house shall expel him. 

^ 155 3^^ ^ II 

If a father to his son ‘ray son thou art not’ says, from the 
house and wall thereof they shall expel him. 

gfP?(%?rfT 555 11 

If a mother to her son ‘my son thou art not’ says, from 
house and furniture they shall expel her. 

5553 II 

If a wife to her husband, who is hateful to her, ‘my 
husband thou art not’ says, into the river she shall be cast. 

551^ 55,5?: 5^5 3^^’Tsm 

If a husband to his wife ‘my wife thou art not’ says, one 
half a mina of silver he shall pay. 

^55^ g|55^5 5T5,=iRT55|5^:J5f«?r5l^JT5^5?r555 
3 ?rf^3’55^5 55 ^ 5^15 ^ 15^55 II 

If a nobleman having hired a labourer, he (the latter) 
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die, run away, disappear, escape, or fall sick, as his hire per day 
a ban of corn he shall measure out.’ (From “Sumerian Reading 
Book,” Budge pp. 167 ff.) 

The following lists of words* will clearly show the affinity 
between Sanskrit and most other languages of the world for 
the languages selected are quite representative of all the 
existing (both living and dead) human idioms. 

LIST No. I. 

In the following list, in the first column are given certain 
difficult letters which are 'still current in Sanskrit but lost in 
the current corrupt ‘dialects;’ in the second are given illustra¬ 
tions of their uses in Sanskrit and in the last those of their 
corrupt forms in other languages. 


’ff 


orthos (Gr.) 

7 


gobaa (Ar.) 



right (E.) 



kafan (Ar.) 



meha. 



giraft (P.) 



sarak (Ar.) 


vrr j 

biraadar (P.) 



sandracottos(Gr) 

•> 


brother (E.) 

n 


banajar (P.) 


?nir 

abra (A.) 

35 

^nrr 

saayaa (P.) 



brow (B.) 

Z 


bistar (P.) 



worst (E.)' 

n 


staan (P.) 



pukht (P.) 

K 


two (E.) 



sakht (P.) 

» 


gani (Ar.) 



ghoma (Ch.) 



widow (E.) 



khurd (P.) 

)) 


hindu (P.) 

»> 


khat (P,) 

V 


but (Ar.) 



zakhm (P.) 



dog (Ar.) 



ox (E.) 



aab (P.) 



box (E.) 



kotwaal (P.) 

IT 

3T 

know (E) 


LIST No. II. 


In this list the first column gives Sanskrit words. 

N. B.—Ar. stands for Arabic, A. S. for Anglo Saxon, Cel. 
for Celtic, Gr. D. for Doric Greek, 0. H. G. for Old High Ger- 

■ No further examples of passages in different languages have 
been found necessary to illustrate the fact of ‘close connection’ bet¬ 
ween the Vedic and other languages. 
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man, Go. for Gothic, L. for Latin, 0. Pr. for Old Prussian, P. for 
Persian, Sum. for Sumerian, Dr. for Dravidian and E. for English. 


ir»w 

frat‘hcraa (Av.) 

protos (Gr.D) 

primus 

(L) 

fruma (Go.) 

ftcfhr 

bitya „ 

deuteros „ 

alter 


aut'hara „ 


thritya „ 

tritos ,, 

tertius 


thridyo „ 


dadhaami „ 

didomi „ 

do 




histaami „ 

liistemi „ 

sto 

U 

stand (E.) 


ahi „ 

essi „ 

es 


is 


helpos (Gr. D.) sealf (A. S.) salyapi (Tochar?) 
unguentum (L.) inib (Cel.) anch (O.H.G.) anctan (O.Pr.) 
mors (L.) mout (Ar.) 
viginti (L.) twenty (E.) zwanzig (G.) 
thugater (Gr.) dukhtar (P.) daughter (E.) Tochter (G.) 
chen (Gr.) anser (L.) goose (E.) gans (G) 

31*71 ama (Sum.) umma (Ar.) amma (Dr) 

Jir^ raaader (P.) meter (Gr.) mater (L.) mother (E.) muder (G.) 



pidar 

„ pater „ 

pater 

„ father 

„ fader „ 


hafta 

,, heptos „ 

septem 

„ seven 
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Avestic words derived from Sanskrit. 


ahura 

god. 


homa 

the soma creeper. 


henaa 

an army. 


zasta 

the hand. 


zotaa 

the hotr^ priest. aazuti 

an oblation. 


baazu 

an arm. 

3ri| 

azi 

a snake. 


zaanu 

the knee. 

3nrr 

azaa 

a shegoat. 


hizvaa 

the tongue. 


vispa 

the world. 


aspa 

a horse. 


giraft 

to sieze. 


pasu 

an animal. 


ukshan 

an ox. 


vaayu 

air. 


ishu 

an arrow. 


J'U ratha a chariot. 

LIST IV. 

The second column gives Persian words. 



tan 

the body. 


sar 

the head. 


dasta 

the hand. 


pasta 

the back. 

«1K 

paa 

the foot. 


dandaajw 

the teeth. 
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naaf 

the navel. 

frfJr 

kirara 

a germ. 

<i<yi 

gulu 

the throat. 


zaaga 

a crow. 

jfifr 

girebaaut the neck. 

«>. 

kafoor 

camphor. 


badan 

the body. 


afyoon 

opium. 


abroo 

the brow. 


sandal 

sandal. 


chiram 

the skin. 


safed 

white. 


mesa 

a sheep. 


dar 

door. 


khar 

« 

an ass. 


band 

bound 


ustar, sutar a carnal. 

dl^T 

sitaaraa 

a star. 


gaava 

a cow. 


sakar 

sugar. 


moosa 

a mouse. 


bewaa 

widow. 

e 

sagaal 

a jackal. 

dm 

naam 

name. 
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The second column 

gives Egyptian words. 

?rr^ 

aat 

begining. 


naasesha destruction. 


ak 

to turn. 


pari 

all round. 

?r^ 

akh 

to see. 


poor 

to bring out. 


antu 

limit. 


push 

a flower. 

mi 

pupu 

bread. 


ras 

the tongue. 

mj 

aap 

water. 


sev 

worship. 

?nT 

rem 

to cry. 


hoot 

white. 

?nwT 

aatmu 

of the sevanth 


usha 

the dawn. 



heaven. 

dm 

aas 

a house. 


tep 

the sky. 


ka 

the soul. 


nraa a man. 

LIST No. VI. 


fxq’ harara 

5 ^ hoor 

naar 
inteqaal 
qaat to cut. 

kirataiyan to read, 
recite. 


to be pro¬ 
ficient, 
to give out. 
blood, 
negation, 
and, which. 
WT wa and, or. 


The second column gives Arabic words. 

a mansion. balgh 

a *god’ 

the hell. izahaar 

death lahu 

^ maa 

^ ya 
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sittaa 

six i?r 

khalaa 

the sky. 


sabbaa 

seven. 

waaris 

son, an heir. 


haisim 

a lion. 

sirat 

cold 


manwua 

indignation ‘STIT 

waham 

superstition 


duhan 

butter. gt; 

yoh 

the sun. 

(?T) harkat 

motion. 

yom 

the day. 


naa 

we. 

^ani 

a rich man. 



araban a 

horse. 
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The second column ^ivea Swaahili words. 

^rr^r 

dhaani 

thinking. fuf 

simbaa 

a lion. 

^rr 

kaataa 

cut. ift 

gombe 

the cow. 


maali 

death 

gaano 

wheat. 

jaaa 

the sun. ^ 

seetaa 

six. 


zambaraoo jumbliiin. UTT 

savaa 

seven. 
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The second column gives Chinese words. 

?NR 

taan 

place. 

do 

duty. 

sft 

si ram 

preceptor ^^R*IR 

jinataan 

the earth 

jitan 

the temple 

tientaan 

the heaven 



of the sun. 

ghoma 

a sacrifice. 

'iUT 

jin 

a man. ^ 

tau 

shining, 


maa 

mother. 


the sun. 
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The s 

lecond column gives Japanese words. 

5PT, 

kaa 

what. 

sosei 

a disciple. 

(^) 


kinkaa 

gold. 


de 

sunrise. ?rft^*T aahen 

opium. 


odasi 

an ox. ?Ii 

sore 

that. 


bhotto 

much. UTU 

maac 

road, 

nichi 

alwa5'S, 

gen 

thinking. 


nichi 

ever & ever. ^ 

immaa 

angel of death, 
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LIST No. X. 

The 2nd, 3rd and 4th columns give Dravidian words. 


Sanskrit. 

Tamil. 

Telugu 

Canarese. 

English 




• • • 

a man. 



?rf^ 

• •• 

another. 


CRT 


cl% 

head etc. 



1 


here. 



lifl? 

... 

nice. 



JI5f 

jftsf 

cloud. 

jfk 



Hk 

whater. 




tScft 

wife. 


• •• 



cow. 



R 


goat, sheep. 





a camel. 





a king. 


• •• 

^!rf% 


a forest. 



q>rf% 


a crow. 


LIST No, XI. 

This is a tentative but important list of some difficult 
words the Sanskrit originals of which are not easily 
ascertainable. 

1. Aannipadda (Su.) tTIT- The word in Vedic 
Sanskrit means lord or master and is an appellation of Q-od. See 
A. V, XX, 21, 2; 94, 4, Nig. ii, 22 and U. iii, 2. 

2. Alexander (Qr.) 'sf ^ to protect and n/?R to 
breathe—?rft?r?irni,=the protector of men. 

3. Amenhotep (Ancient Egyptian) invoke 

or nA 5 to sacrifica, accept, impart. 

4. Amenophis, 

6. Awan, awal or awar (Su.) sf ^ to protect, move, 
be lovely, please, satisfy, know, enter, hear, own, beg, act, desire, 
shine, obtain, embrace, kill, take, be, and grow. 


(N)—E.D. 
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6. Allah (Ar.) y /to adorn, be competent, able, ward 
off. 

7. Anu (Sn.) 

8. Apsii „ “s /^to produce. 

9. Banda „ 

10. Dingir „ (?) 

11. En lil „ cfl^rr. Almighty God for whom the 
creation of the universe is a mere sport. 

12. Inninni „ 

13. Ishtar „ to rnle+o^<J to protect. the 

Omnipotent Providence of God. 

14. Kish „ or (?). 

16. Lagash „ The home of a hundred thousand 

people. 

16. Lugal „ The short form of is 3^. Vide 

P. i, 1, 48 ^ 

17. Lugal Banda „ 

18. Ouranos (Gr.) =1^. God the Just so often invoked in 
Vedic hymns. 

19. Pharao (Anc. Eg.) y/'^^to support. the supporter 
of the Earth, a king. 

20. Jia, „ yf to give. God the bestower of all goods. 
The Sun which imparts vitality to all living beings and trees 
and plants. 

21. Kameses „ or 

22. Sag (Su.) y/^ ?rf> to be able. 

23. Shii’pur „ 

24. Shipper „ ftnrTr5l4^). 

25. Nippur „ ^5^. 

26. Susa „ ^ Power. 

27. Tiamat „ A. V, v, 13, 6; 18, 4. to water, 

damp-(-.<y to move. This seems to be the same as or 
?rfr meaning the cloud, depicted as a serpent. 

28. Tammuz „ 

29. Tello „ (?) 

30. Tutuli „ y/^ to protect or c^to haste. 
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31. Ur „ ^ spacious or food or prosperity; the 
spacious or prosperous city, the city well-provided with food. 

32. Yawe „ ^ God the great. Vide R. V. i, 36,1 ; iii, 
1, 12; 2, 9 etc. 

33. Zu „ (?). 

The eleven lists of words* given above are not exhaus¬ 
tive. They are merely representative and can be indefinitely 
increased. Yet the successful comparison of a number of words 
All other languages t^ken from different languages wkh those of 
have sprung from Vedic Sanskrit is expected to convince an un- 
the Vedic. prejudiced mind that there is a veiy substantial 
contact between this language and the others. On this contact 
being established, as all sensible European and Indian scholars 
do admit, a question arises as to which of these have borrowed 
from the other or othei’s. Remember please, that we have the 
Vedic on one side and the remaining languages, on the other. 
Those who think that the former is the oldest, will at once 
answer that all the others, have, in some way unknown and unin¬ 
telligible to us, surely borrowed nay, themselves completely sprung 
fi'om, it. The latter, in the face of the facts adduced, is the only 
tenable position. 

It would be a very novel position to maintain the 
contrary, i.e., that the Vedic language went aborrowing from 
the others.f The vast array of evidence already adduced on 

*TeD of these are based upon the “Vaidika Sampatti” of P. 
Raghunandana Sarmaa. 

iThis is what the writer in the “illustrated Weekly of India” 
already referred to, seems to hold. In his article dated 7th July he 
takes the Vedic word ‘taturim’ to be a corruption of Tutuli. The 
latter (tutuli) sounds like a Praakr^ta or Apabhranrsa formation, but 
this gentleman being a believer in the theory propounded by his 
European gurus that the Sanskrit is a refined language—refined from 
corrupt idioms—cannot but postulate such a topsy turvy theory. 
He reads ‘tuturvani’ of R. V. i, 168 1, as Tutur-Bani for it suits 
his policy to do so. If you were to object to his reading ‘b’ for ‘v’ 
and ‘n’ for ‘n’ he woukl readily answer that there are very old gram¬ 
matical principles supporting him, e.g., ‘vabayorna bhedah’, and the 
rule of euphony justifying such formations as ‘eette.’ —(eer^-f te)!! The 
Vedic ‘uru’ (vast, spacious etc.,) is a corruption of the Sum. Ur the 
name of the city, and he is wroth with the ‘Indian pandits’ who have 
‘misinterpreted’ the word to mean ‘ heaven,’ He perpetrates the 
‘monstrosity’ of breaking up the word ‘maghavan’ into mah—Awan and 
interprets it as ‘the mighty king of Awanl’ For him the Vedic ‘Sardba’ 
is a corrupt and later form of ‘Chaldea’, ‘erma’ of Elam’, ‘ruru-bhu’ or 
‘rurukshawi’ of Lulu-bu’ and so on and so forth. In bis 2nd article 
of the 21st July, he gives a ‘watersoup’ interpretation of R. V. i, 
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pp. xcix-cxiv, entirely falsifies this view. It will be absurd to think 
that the ancient Aryans of India have been going aborrowing 
their vocabulary from the dead Sumerian down to the modern 
English. 

The contention, therefore, that the Vedic language is the 
original of which the others are copies is the most reasonable. 
The Vedic language In other words, it means, that the Vedic is 

is the primitive primordial speech of inankind. This 

language oi „ 

humanity. proposition conflicts with the views ot 

European philologists who assert that the Vedas cannot be 

older than 3000 B. C. Their facile position they prop up with 

a million assertions the only authority for which can be 

adduced in no other way than in the form: “Macdonell says”, 

133, 1-7. The heading of the performance is worth quoting; ‘Land- 
grant of Awai—The Lord of Susa, (3500—3150 B. C,)’. Then 
follows:—‘The Rigvedic hymns 1-7 of Mandala 1, and of Sukta 134,... 

In this concoction of his that doctor of two European universi¬ 
ties wrenches ‘Babylonians’ out of ‘abhivlagya’ (which he begins^with 
a capita! A to throw dust into the eyes of the reader), equates ‘vail- 
asthaanam’ to ‘Shir mountain-dweller,’ ‘yaatumateenaam’ to ‘Yahows’, 
‘sushmintamah’ to ‘the noble Lord of Susa’ and ‘susbmibhih’ to ‘with 
brave Suzians’. The word pisaacim he thinks is derived from 
‘Weshesh’. To support his fanciful interpretation he takes the ex¬ 
pressions ‘vatooriuaa padaa’ and ‘mahaavatooriwaa padaa’, as two 
unitary compound word^ and then breaks them up in two different 
ways, viz., ‘Vat-U-Ur-Inaa-padaa’ and ‘Mahaa-Vatur-Inaa-padaa’. 
His interpretation of the first is ‘the high walled-Ur’s High-priest’ and 
of the second ‘Mighty Balulu Aanni-padda’. He thus most foolishly 
adheres to the silly method of squeezing out 1004 interpretations out 
of a single sentence which he, in his sixth article dated the 22nd 
September, is audacious enough to criticise. Those who have an axe 
to grind or a fad to boom, do commit such blunders for they are 
blinded by their pet theories. This writer’s fad is that the 
Brahmins and their most sacred book the Rigveda are non-Indian in 
their origin” (article viii 3rd November 1935). He believes that 
‘‘the Rigveda is a Sumerian document,” sub-heading ofarticle i,) and 
that the Sanskrit language is derived from the dead Sumerian. With 
such a fad to boom he could not but cut such curious literary capers, 
for a straight-forward, serious research would have demanded much 
labour and time and entirely falsified his foregone conclusions. He 
does not care a straw for Paa/tini’s grammar, Yaaska's Nirukta or 
any such hallowed ancient authority, but poses’ as his own super 
Paauini and super-Yaaska. According to him all ancient Vedic 
scholars have gone wrong. How can he, then, prove that he is right? by 
specious arguments? Ebullitions of such vapid scholarship deserve 
only one place, the waste-paper basket. The hymn this writer is try¬ 
ing to make capital out of, it must be said, is 133rd of the 1st book 
of the Rigveda and not the 134th. Obviously, he does not much care 
for accuracy. 
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ilax Mtiller maintains,” “Roth declares,” etc. It should not be 
ipposed that an attempt is being made in these pages to derive 
om theVedic all the other languages of the world. Oh no. 
will be simply absurd to attempt such a thing at this stage 
hen Vedic research and Archaeology are almost in their 
fancy. Y^ars of labours in the right direction and with an 
anest selfless motive, may enable us to ti’ace, to some reason- 
ole extent, the lost links between the Vedic and other 
.nguages. As matters stand now, it can be safely stated that 
le classical Sanskrit is the only language which has directly 
escended from the Vedic. This truth can be approximately 
^presented by means of a diagram in the form of a genealogi- 
al tree as follows;— 
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In the above diagram the dots represent those languages 
that descended from the Vedic Sanskrit but which are now so 
Lost langua es entirely lost to us that we do not know even 
their very names. The earliest of them must 
have substantially resembled their hallowed ancestor. Ages of 
transformation have brought forth the ‘modern’ languages which, 
therefore, have very few clear points of contact with the Vedic. 
Their unrecognisable vocables are an outcome of the mixture of 
expressions of the dialects that sprang collaterally from the 
descendents of the Vedic. A foolish pretention of weakness 
and intentional negligence on the part of the speakers facilitated 
these horrible transformations in such a manner that the 


finished results entirely lost all their semblance to the primitive 
ancestor. These phenomena are at work even now-a-days. ‘Byculla’ 
and ‘Muttra’ are ‘names’ of certain places in India. Their orignals 
were‘Bhaayakha/aa’ and ‘Mathuraa’—<TPT^SST and —but the 
slovenly English men who transcribed these words into English 
depended upon their own silly pronunciation and did not care to 
consult genuine Indians themselves. The ultimate result of 
this egregious foolishness has been two obscene’*’ words sub¬ 
stituted for quite good Sanskritic names!! Obstinacy in foolishly 
sticking to their mistakes on the part of lazy people has brought 
these wc^ds into existence and facetious stupidity keeps them 
still in vogue. 


*For, Byculla=(in Marathee) baayee kulaa—baayeecaakulaa* 
a lady’s buttocks. Muttra=(in Marathee or Hindi) •• muttraa«=one who 
urinates at the slightest provocation. The transformation of 
‘Hamilton’s Bridge’ and ‘Saint Andrew’s Pettah’ has been referred to 
elsewhere. Note the following also. On the Tanjore-Tirut-turaip- 
poondi line there is a place called ‘Adiakka-mangalam’, which also has 
attached to it a very funny story, perhaps concocted. It is said that two 
sisters went about at the morning time gathering cow-dung in the 
vicinity of this place. In those days the Railway company had started 
its survey and commenced naming the stations of their future railway 
line. An engineer, an English man to be sure, was just then out on 
his duty of survey. As he wanted to know the name of the place he 
approached the cow-dung-gatbering girl as none else was to be seen 
and asked her in English:—“What is the name of this place?’’ The poor 
girl got frightened at the too near approach of a white man and called 
out to her elder sister whose name was ‘Mangalam’. “Adi akkaa 
Mangalam,’’ the cry she uttered therefore simply meant, “Oh sister 
Mangalam (please come).” The English man’s purpose was, however, 
completely served. He said, “thank you,” and noted down in his diary 
‘Adiakkamangalam’. That is the origin of the name as the story 
goes. Such hybrid expressions also as ‘Islampura’, ‘Akbarpura’, 
‘Mkriabad’, ‘Lyallpur’, and the very funny ‘Edwardesabad,’ also 
deserve to be noted. All these are more or less results of obstinacy. 
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Hence two more causes of the transformation of speech 
come up for consideration namely obstinacy and desire for 

. secrecy. When the original human family 
Obstinacy and desire - , , , i j .i • 

for secrecy are the dispersed, some branches of it invented their 

causes ol divergence q^jj secret* languages which in time came 
to obtain currency, and almost all, except the 
original stock, obstinatelj^t insisted upon their wrong pronuncia¬ 
tion. Changes brought about by these factors can be un¬ 
ravelled with very great difficulty. Allowance has to be made 
to these two factors also in researches into the origins of the 
non-Vedic languages. 

European philologists have entirely failed to take note of 
these very important factors in the growth of languages. As 
Latin and Greek do not exactly coincide with the Vedic, they 
try to derive, Sanskrit, Greek and Latin together from the 
‘Primitive-Indo-Germanic’ a concoction of their fertile brains. 

The Sumerian, the Egyptian and such other languages 
just getting to be known through Archaeological excavations 

The Sumerian secret languages, 

and Egyptian Their vocabulary is highly artificial and 
‘unexpressive’. Much of it must have been 
built up while the speakers of these languages 
had not, as yet, entirely lost their contact with their original 
‘Aryan’ brethren. The cuneiform, linear, or hieroglyphic method 
of writing invented by these people tells volumes about their 
ingeniousness. It is essentially a code script and is intended 
to reserve the matter inscribed to a strictly limited circle of 
trusted communicants. 

It is better to know something about these Sumerians:— 


are artificial 
languages. 


* The European ‘Esperanto’ is a living example. The daughters 
of an Indian prince (who recently died) have invented their own 
language which even their relatives cannot understand! 

t North of Bombay and Madras cities the true distinction in the 
pronunciation of s (palatal), sh (cerebral) and s (dental) is entirely 
lost sight of by the speakers of Hindi and cognate dialects. This is a 
result of shere obstinacy. The Bengali cannot pronounce the Sanskrit 
‘a’—he changes it into ‘o’ as in ‘pot’. The famous Calcutta Bengali 
daily is according to him ‘Bos-f shu moti’and not ‘Vasumati’. For ‘where 
will you stop? aap kahaaw/ rahenge’—he says ‘aap kohaa/n royengeP’ 
i. e., ‘where will you weep.” His dental 's’ is something resembling 
that letter and the cerebral ‘sh’. A well-known Sanskrit grammatical 
work of Madras is named ‘DhaaturoopamuktaavaZee’. The 
southerner is very fond of the cerebral Z. The well-known Sanskrit 
scholar, Dr. Keith cannot pronounce the cerebrals, hence he 
obstinately asserts that they are not Aryan !! 
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“The alternation of settlement, nomadic conquest, refine¬ 
ment, fresh conquest and refinement, which is characteristic of this 
phase of human histor 3 ', is particularly to be noted in the region 
Who were the Euphrates and Tigris, which lay open in 

Sumerians ? every direction to great areas which are not arid 
enough to be complete deserts, but which were not fertile enough 
to support civilised populations. Perhaps the earliest people to 
form real cities in this part of the world or indeed, in any part of 
the world, were the people called Sumerians. They were probably 
brunets of Iberian or Dravidian affinities. They used a kind of 
writing which they scratched upon clay and their language has 
been deciphered. It was a language more like the unclassified 
Caucasic language groups than any others that do now exist. 
These languages may be connected with Basque, and may represent 
what was once a wide-spread primitive language group extending 
from Spain and w'estern Europe to Eastern India, and reaching 
southwards to central Africa. 

Excavations conducted at Eridu by Captain R. Campbell 
Thompson during the recent war have revealed an early Neolithic 
agricultural stage, before the invention of writing or the use of 
bronze beneath the earliest Sumerian foundations. The crops of 
the pre-Sumerians were cut by sickles of earthenware. 

The Sumerians shaved their heads and wore simple tunic¬ 
like garments of wool. They settled first on the lower courses of 
the great river and not very far from the Persian Gulf, which in 
those days ran up for a hundred and thirty miles and.more beyond 
its present head. Sayce in “Babylonian and Assyrian Life,” esti¬ 
mates that in 6,500 B. C. Eridu was on the sea coast. The Sume¬ 
rians fertilized their fields by letting water run through the irriga¬ 
tion trenches, and they gradually became very skilful hydraulic 
engineers; they had cattle, asses, sheep and goats, but no horses; 
their collections of mud huts grew into towns, and their religion 
raised up tower-like temple buildings. 

Clay dried in the sun, was a very great fact in the dives of 
these people. This lower country of the Euphrates-Tigris valley 
had little or no stone. They built of brick, they made pottery and 
earthenware images, and they drew and presently wrote upon 
thin tile-like cakes of clay. They do not seem to have had paper 
or to have used parchment. Their books and memoranda, even 
their letters, were potsherds. 
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At Nippur they built a great tower of brick to their chief 
god El-li (Enlil) the memory of which is supposed to be pre* 
served in the story of the tower of Babel. They seem to have 
been divided up into city states, which warred among themselves 
and maintained for many centuries their military capacity. Their 
soldiers carried long spears and shields and fought in close forn;a- 
tioD. Sumerians conquered Sumerians, Sumer remained unconquer¬ 
ed by any stranger race for a very long period of time indeed. 
They developed their civilisation, their writing, and their shipping, 
through a period that may be twice as long as the whole period 
from the Christian era to the present time. Then slowly they gave 
way before the Semitic people. 

The first of all known empires was that founded by the 
high priest of the god of the Sumerian city of Erech. It reached, 
says an inscription of Nippur, from the Lower (Persian Gulf to 
the upper (Mediterranean or Red?) Sea. Among the mud heaps 
of the Euphrates-Tigris valley the record of that vast period of 
history, that first half of the Age of Cultivation, is buried. There 
flourished the first temples and the first priest-ruler that we know 
of among mankind. 

Traces of Sumerian trade and perhaps of Sumerian settle* 
ment, have been found in North East India, but it is still un¬ 
certain whether the Sumerian reached India overland or by the 
sea. Probably it was by sea. They may have been quite nearly 
related in race and culture to the people then inhabiting the 
Ganges valley.” (From the “New Outline of History" by H. G. 
Wells pp. 164*6.) 

The same witer thus describes Sumerian culture:— 

“The story of the Tigris and Euphrates civilization, is 

.a story of conquest following after conquest, and each conquest 

replaces old rulers and ruling classes by new; races like the 
The Sumerian Sumerian and the Elamities are swallowed up, their 
Civilisation. languages vanish, they interbreed and are lost; the 
Assyrian melts away into the Chaldean and Syrian, the Hittites 
lose distinction, the Semites who swallowed up the Sumerians 
give place to rulers of these new Aryan tribes from the North; 
Medes and Persians appear in the place of the Elamites, and the 
(AVyan) Persian language dominates the Empire until the Aryan 
Greek ousts it fipm official life.* 

*What Wells describes above is formulated by an American 
(O)-E.D. 
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Meanwhile the plough does its work year by year, the 
harvests are gathered, the builders build as they are told, the 
tradesmen work and invent fresh devices; the knowledge of 
writing spreads novel things, the horses and wheeled vehicles and 
iron are introduced and become part of the permanent inheritance 
of mankind, the volume of trade upon sea and desert increases, 
man’s ideas widen and knowledge grows. There are set-backs, 
massacres, pestilence, but the story is, on the whole, one of enlarge¬ 
ment. For four thousand years this new thing, civilisation, which 
had set its root into the soil of the two rivers, grew as a tree 
grows; now losing a limb, not stripped by a storm, but always 
growing and resuming its growth. It changed its dominant race; 
it changed its language, but it remained essentially the same 
development. After four thousand years the warriors and 
conquerors were still going to and fro over this growing thing they 
did not understand, but man had by that time (330 B. C.) got iron, 
horses, writing and computation, money, a far greater variety of 
foods and textiles, a far wider knowledge of their world than the 
old Sumerians. 

The time that elapsed between the empire of Sargon I and 

writer, Joseph P. Widney in his “Race Life of the Aryan Peoples”, 
(Funk and Wagnalls Company New York 1907) Vol. II 'Thenew 
World’: “The strife for survival which came between families as to 
the Negroid, the Yellow man, and the White man, has come 
within the family to the Aryan. Had we the history no doubt 
we should find that it was so likewise within the families 
of the Negroid and Yellow man in their day of struggle, 
in each the weaker members dying out through attrition, and the. 
stronger surviving through process of natural selection. 

* * * 

A race is a family upon a broader scale, subject much to the 
same laws and limitations. In the family no two children are born equal 
or alike in vitality, in season of maturity, or in period of decay. And 
this difference, less strongly marked, it may be, in the first generation, 
grows more marked, and the divergence more pronounced, with 
successive generations of removal from the common parent st6ck. 
Some come to maturity quickly, and as quickly reach the period of 
exhaustion. Others mature slowly but are more enduring. It is the 
working out of the law of variation within the species. Back of the 
variety it is the law of the variation of species within the genus. And 
as in the process of generation some species have received'the stamp 
of an ancestry so strong, so marked, so full of vitality, that they live 
on long after others have died, even through their superior strength 
crowding aside, and in the end supplanting the others; so within the 
species itself the stronger variety crowds aside, represses, and in the 
end extinguishes and survives the weaker.” 
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the conquest of Babylon, by Alexander the Great was as long, be 
it noted, at the least estimate, as the time from Alexander the 
Great to the present day. And before the time of Sargon I men 
had been settled in the Sumerian land, living in towns, worshipping 
in temples, following an orderly agricultural life in an organised 
community, for at least as long again. “Eridu, Lagash, Ur, 
Isin, Larsa, have already an immemorial past when first they 
appear in history. 

One of the most difficult things for both the writer and 
student of history is to sustain the sense of these time-intervals 
and prevent these ages becoming shortened by perspective in his 
imagination. Half the duration of human civilisation and the 
keys to all its chief institutions are to be found before Sargon I. 
Moreover, the reader can not too often compare the scale of the 
dates in these latter fuller pages of man’s history with the succes¬ 
sion of countless generations.” 

Later the Kassite ‘Aryans’ came and overpowered and 
mingled with the Sumerians:— 

“The probability has long been recognised that they (the 
Kassites) were Aryan by race, and we may with some confidence 
regard them as akin to the later rulers of Mitanni, who imposed 
themselves upon the earlier non-Aryan population 
' ^**Arya*ns* Subartu, or Northern Mesopotamia. Like the 
Mitannian king, the Kassites of Babylonia were a 
ruling caste or aristocracy, and though they doubtless brought with 
them numbers of humbler followers, their domination did not affect 
the linguistic nor the racial character of the country in any marked 

degree.In place of the unwieldy system of 

date-formulae, inherited by the Semites from the Sumerians, under 
which each year was known by an elaborate title taken from some 
great event or cult observance, the Kassites introduced the simpler 
plan of dating by the years of the king’s reign. 

But, on the material side, the greatest change they effected 
in the life of Babylonia was due to their introduction of the horse. 
There can be little doubt that they were a horse-keeping race, and 
the success of their invasion may in large part be traced to their 
greater mobility.” (From “History of Babylon” L. W. King 
p: 214 1. 16—p. 215 1. 17). 

The Egyptians also were affected by contact with the 
‘Aryans’. 
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“The mounds known as Tell-el-Amarna in Upper Egypt 
mark the site of a city which had a brief but brilliant existence 
under Amen-hetep* IV, or Akhenaten, one of the later kings of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. He was the famous “heretic” king, who 
attempted to suppress the established religion of Egypt and to 
substitute for it a pantheistic monotheism associated with the 
worship of the solar disc. In pursuance of his religious ideas he 
deserted Thebes, the ancient capital of the country, and built a 
new capital further to the north, which he called Akhetaten”f 
(L. W. King. Op. Cit. 219.11. 11—21.) 

The Sumerian religion was a highly developed system of 
true theism perhaps with a good mixture of pantheism. It 
died away but gave rise to the modern Semitic creeds wrongly 
called ‘theistic religions’. European scholars have failed rightly 
to grasp that ancient religious cult as will be gathered from the 
following extracts:— 

"After long study of the Semtic and Sumerian sources I 
have become convinced that totemism and demonology have 
nothing to do with the origins of Sumerian or 
Semitic religions. The former cannot be proved 
at all; tbe latter is a secondary aspect of them. 

I may fail to carry conviction in concluding 
that both in Sumerian and Semitic religions, monotheism preceded 

polytheism and belief in good and evil spirits.It is, I trust, 

the conclusion of knowledge and not of audacious preconception.” 
(From “Semitic Mythology” by Stephen Herbert Langdon, 
M. A., Introduction p. xviii 11. 14*25.) 

The Sumero-Semitic trinity was composed of the 
following:— 

“The Sun, Venus and Moon were the three principal and 
perhaps the only deities worshipped by the Semites.” (Ibid. p. 3.) 

The origin of the Islamic Allah is the Sumero-Aryan 
‘moon-god’:— 

“Arabian religion has no mythology at all concerning the 
gods and goddesses of its pantheon. A few names of Arabic 

* European scholars are not uniform in the spelling of many 
words. Some spell ‘Amenhotep’. Dr. Langdon on p. 14 of his 
“Semitic Mythology” spells "Inninni” in two different ways, i. e., with 
one ‘n’ between the first two ‘i’s and two between the 2nd and 3rd, 
and vice vera!! 

1 The glory of the disc. 


The religion of 
the Sumerians 
was not 
totemlstic. 
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deities of pre-Islamic times have survived in the Coran (sic) of 
Mohammed, who founded a thorouRh monotheism on the deity 
Allah,* the old Ilah, or title of the Moon-god Wadd, Shahar, 
llmuqah of the earlier pantheon.” (Ibid p. 7. 11, 6-11). 

The following opinion is due to a misunderstanding of 
the ‘esoteric’ nature of the Sumero-Semitic religions:— 

“Now these great Canaanite gods, Eshmun, Kemosh, 
Melqart, and Adon of Gebal, are sometimes regarded as the 
husbands, sometimes as the sons, sometimes as the brothers of the 
Earth-goddess Astarte, as we know from Sumerian and Baby¬ 
lonian religion.” (Ibid p. 13 11.30—4). 

The following statements contradict the above;— 

“In Accadian, and Babylonian, and Assyrian religion, the 
virgin Earth-mother goddesses, Innini—Isbtar, Nintud, .Aruru, 
Ninhursag, Ninlil, are all Sumerian, and borrowed by the Semites 
in prehistoric times.” (Ibid. p. 10 II. 10—4). 

“Worship of a dying god, son of the Earth-mother, was the 
principal cult of this North Arabian people during the period 
immediately before and after the life of Jesus of Nazareth in 
Palestine."! (Ibid p. 17 11. 1-5.) 

“As morning star she is goddess of War (in the west 
‘Anat), and as evening star patroness of love and harlotry.”* (Ibid, 
p, 25, 11. 3—5). 

“The cult of the “Queen of Heaven”! was widely spread 
in Canaan and observed by the Hebrews also." Ibid p. 25. 1. 25). 

'■.the warlike goddess of the morning star has a 

rival in “Discord” or “Hostility” even more dreadful than 
herself.” (Ibid p. 27 11. 26—28), 

“She had no consort and really loved only the unfortunate 
youth Tammuz, who perished annually with the dying corn.” 
(Ibid, p, 28 11. 2—4.) 

“The myth of Ishtar, Astarte, Atargatis, is one of the 
principal factors in Sumerian and Semitic religion. She is often 

*The idea of Allah as the True God was very old in Arabia. 
See Lavi’s poem quoted later on. 

fit is a historical fact that the good Jesus was crucified. 
But what brought about his resurrection and deification is this 
myth. (Mary the mother of Jesus has this as one of her 
appellations according to the Roman Catholic Church. IThe Roman 
Catholic Church calls Mary “Queen of heaven.” 
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represented as a mother with a child at her breasts (the Babylonian 
Nintud)” (Ibid. p. 34 11. 15-20.) 

“Bambyce, the ancient Nappigi, is said to have been 
founded by the legendary Babylonian survivor of Deluge, Sisythus, 
in Lucian, a corruption of Xisouthros, the Sumerian Ziusudra, 
Lucian, like all Greek and Roman writers of the period, trans¬ 
forms Semitic mythology into Greek and Roman terms and assigns 
the legend of the Flood to the Greek Deucalion. This Sumerian 
legend, based as we now know upon an ancient catastrophe in 
lower Mesopotamia, looms largely in the mythology of Asia”. 
(Ibid, p.37 1. 32—p. 38 1. 5.) 


The Sumero- 
Semitlc 
Myth of 
creation 


The Sumerian myth of creation also has striking features 
which ought to be taken careful note of:— 

“But there is no evidence in the extensive Sumerian litera¬ 
ture that they had any considered theory of the creation of the 
world. That all things exist and were created by the Word or 
Logos of the Water-god Enki was a theory deve¬ 
loped by them. But cosmological reflections upon 
the creation of the universe by the Sun-god, 
after he had slain the dragon of Chaos, v/hxch 
resulted in a considered myth and an epical masterpiece, are 
apparently of Accadian origin. The name of the dragon of Chaos, 
which appears in the great Epic of Creation, is also Semitic and 
not Sumerian. Moreover the dragon of the epic is a female, 
whereas in every Sumerian reference to this primeval battle of 
Bel and the Dragon the latter is a male monster, and either the 
storm-bird Zu or the fubulous serpent Mushussu, Both of these 
dragons are reduced to the role of cohorts in the host of Tiamat, 
female dragon of the sea, in the Babylonian myth. Moreover 
every known representation of the battle of Bel and the dragon 
in Babylonia and Assyria represents the dragon either as a 
winged lion with scaly body and bird talons, or as a serpent 
monster. None of these representations on seals and monuments 
is earlier than the tenth century B. C,, and even the prolific 
glyptique of the Hammurabi period, when this epic was probably 
written, shews no trace of the myth!” (Ibid p. 276 11. 7-29). 


* This is the origin of the representation by the Roman Catholic 
Church of Mary with the infant Jesus as "the Madonna with the 
Child.” 
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“ The combat between light and darkness is the basis 
of the later myth of Marduk and Tiamat, but the cosmolo¬ 
gical aud theological speculation is new and based upon the 
theory that all things sprang from watery chaos, for this 
reason the female serpent-dragon Tiamat, literally the word 
for the bitter ocean, became the principal dragon of Chaos 
and foe of the Sun-god. The dragon Zu of the old Sumerian 
myth does not survive in the new Babylonian epic of crea¬ 
tion. Here the dragons in the train of Tiamat are Basmu, 
“Viper," Mushussu, “Raging serpent” latterly the constellation 
Hydra, Lahamu, Ugallu, “ Great-lion,” probably Leo in 
Astronomy, Uridimmu, “ the Gruesome-lion ”, the constellation 
Lupus, Girtabbili, “ the Scorpion-man ”, the constellation 
Sagittarius, Ulmu dapruti, “the Destructive Spirits”, used as 
a singular (pluralis majestatis), Kulilu, “ the Fish-man ”, 
the constellation Aquarius, Kusariqqu, “ the Fish-man”, the 
constellation Capricorn. Other lists based upon this epic have 
also Zu and Asakku. 

Of all these dragons of Chaos (according to the new 
philosophy of the epic), only Zu appears with certainty as a 
foe of the sun in the older system of mythology. In the 
representations of the battle of Marduk and the dragons the 
lion is probably Ugallu; the serpent monster with two forefeet 
of a lion or beast of prey is Mushussu. The winged horse 
is a form of a Zu, based on an astronomical identification; 
possibly the eagle-headed lion is also Zu. The Scorpion-man 
is clear enough and leaves no doubt. The winged sphinx, the 
winged unicorn, the ostrich, the winged human beaded beast 
with a long beard, are not identifiable with any of these 
dragons. The bearded beast with legs and body of a lion 
may perhaps be Kingu, husband of Tiamat and leader of her 
host. The sphinx has forefeet of a lion and hind legs of a 
bird of prey.” (Ibid, p. 282 1. 4-p. 283.) 

The following is the Accadian myth of battle between 
Ninurta and Labbu.— 

“Who bore this great serpent? 

The sea (Tamtu = Tiamat) it is that bore this great serpent 
Enlil designed him in the Heavens. 

Fifty miles in his length, one mile long his head} 

Six cubits (wide) is his mouth, twelve cubits is his.... 
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Twelve cubits are the borders of his ears, 

At a distance of sixty cubits he...birds. 

In the water he drags his tail nine cubits. 

He lifts high his tail.” 

“Who will go and slay the Labbu, 

Deliver the wide land. 

And exercise the kingship? 

Go, O Tishpak, slay the Labbu, 

Deliver the wide land. 

And exercise kingship”. 

Enlil sends Tishpak to destroy Labbu. 

“Cause a cloud to go up, a hurricane [iincliain.] 

The seal of thy soul before thy face [hold] 

Rush forth, sl.ay the Labbu”. 

“And so he sent forth a cloud and unchained a hurricane; 
he held his seal of life before him, rushed forth, and slew Labbu. 

For three years, three months, one day, and ten.the blood of 

Labbu ran upon the [sea ].” 

This text provides one of the few clear evidences that 
Sumerian mythology actually contained the basis of all later 
Babylonian speculations concerning the origin of the universe 
from water, and furnished the Babylonian schoolmen with material 
for the myth of Tamtu or Tiamat, dragon of the sea. The old 
Sumerian word for the salt sea was a-ab'ha or simply ab and 
they had a liturgy know as “a-ab-ba the terrifying." The Sumerian 
dragon of the primeval bitter sea was a male dragon subdued by 
Ninurta. In the later Babylonian speculation the Semitic word 
for the salt-sea, tamtu, tiamtu, ta a-wa iu, tu-amat, ti amat as it 
is variously spelled supplanted the male dragon Ugga, Mushussu 
of Sumerian mythology, and became a female monster solely be¬ 
cause this icord is feminine in Semitic. 

The Babylonian Epic of creation was written in six books 
or tablets, with a late appendix added as the seventh book, as a 
commentary on the fifty sacred Sumerian titles of Marduk. No 
copies of the Babylonian text exist earlier than the age of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

The epic is known from its first line enuma elis la nabu 
samamu, “When on high the Heavens were not named,” involv¬ 
ing the theory that nothing existed before the gods had conceived 
its form and given it a name. And "beneath home(s) bore no 
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name(s).’’ Then the apsu of underworld freshwater sea, the 
primeval engenderer of all things, and tiamtu, the salt sea, bearer 
of all, mingled their principles of the Watery Chaos, and there 
was Mummu, messenger of Apsu (personified as a divine creature) 
whose name means “intelligence," the creative word or principle 
inherent in water. Damascius, a Greek philosopher of the sixth 
century A. D., reports this theory more accurately then any 
classical author. He says that the Babylonians pass over the 
first principle of all things and begin with two, Tauthe and 
Apason, making Apason the husband of Tauthe; from them pro" 
ceeded the only begotten Moymis. He interprets Moymis to mean 
the intelligible world. The Babylonians themselves interpreted 
Mummu to mean both “utterance,” i. e., “word,” “Logos,” and 
“life.” Berossus, who wrote at Babylon when these doctrines 
were still well known, describes their theories as having been 
revealed by Cannes himself. He says that there was a time 
when all was darkness and water in which came to life monsters 
of peculiar forms. There were men with two wings and some 
with four wings, and two faces. They had two heads, one of a 
male, the other of a female, and were androgynous. Some had 
legs and horns of goat, some horses’ feet; some had the bodies 
of men and hindquarters of horses like hippocentaurs. There 
were men with heads of bulls, and dogs with four bodies and 
tails of fishes; there were hor.'es with heads of dogs and there 
were men and animals having heads and bodies of horses, with 
tails of fishes. All sorts of monstrous beings existed in this 
Chaos, and Berossus saw designs of them in the temple of Bel 
in Babylon” (Ibid p. 290} 

Ea then slays Apsu but Tiamat still persecutes the gods; 
the latter approach Anu the father of heaven and beg him to 
save them from the monster. He sends Bel in compliance 
with their prayers:— 

“Bel spread his net, which Anu had given him, and 
enmeshed her. He let loose the Imhullu wind in her face. As 
Tiamat opened her mouth to devour him, the Imhullu wind blew 
into her, the raging winds filled her belly. His arrow tore her 
belly, severed her inwards, and rent asunder her heart. He 
bound her and stood upon her corpse. Her host of dragons 
scattered and fled in terror. They sought to save their souls 
alive but were trapped and bound. 

fP)—E. D. 
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He split her into parts, and with Half of her he made the 
Heavens. He drew out her skin and caused watchmen to take 

charge of it..The canopy of Heaven was made from 

the stretched-out skin of Tiamat, and lie confined the waters 
which cause rain above this canopy.”(Ibid p. 303.) 

The evidence adduced above from European authors of 
renown clearly prove that the Sumerian religion was an imitation 
of the Vedic with certain Puranic accretions transformed 
The Sumerian re- through local influences so as to lose their true 
llgion was a copy original character. But yet there are so many 
important ideas prominent that we can see 
the veil of changes and later additions, the same 
doctrine of the trinity referred to in the Vedas as 
Indra and VaayuInninni, Ishtar and the other 
deities also are echoes of the Glory and Providence 
so often extolled in the Vedas*. The veil that 
the true features of these is, it should be borne 
eighteen Pura?2a3 that have come 


oi the Vedic. 

through 
ancient 
‘ Soorya, 

‘ female 
of God 


The 


The eighteen 

Pura»;as are Vedas. They contain 
historical. 


darkens 

in mind, Puranic. 
down to us in a very garbled form and with a good deal 
of matter recently interpolated, are not their own original 
selves. They have mostly originated from the ‘Braahmanas,’ 
the hallowed ancient commentaries on the 

a good deal of genuine 
ancient historical material which, if carefully 
sifted, will provide us, along with the Mahaabhaarata, the 
Raamaaya?ta, the Braahmanas and the inscriptions and archaeo¬ 
logical finds (of which alas ! we have very few left in India), 
a complete record of the genuine history of India’s past. 
In their declining age they must have poisoned the traditions 
of those who were far beyond India but between whom 
and the latter country there was commercial contact. The 
matter may be quite the other way as well, e. g., the 
Puranic ideas of Paarvatee etc., might have been borrowed from 
Babylonia. Anj'how, we find in the Sumerian doctrines a 
garbled form of the original Vedic trinity. 

The myth of the creation also has clear unmistakable 
points of contact with the Vedic teaching thereon, as laid down 
e. g., in the great Naasadeeya Sookta (see 
elsewhere in this book.) That famous hymn 
refers to the state before creation by words 
meaning ‘water’: in the first verse we have 
in the third ‘salilam’. The third verse says 
‘tama a aseet tamasaa goo^Aam* etc., which also is noteworthy. 
See for example Y. V. xxxi; R. V. i, 3, 10—12 etc. 


The Sumerian 
myth of creation it 
alto borrowed from 
the Vedas 

‘ ambhah,’ and 
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These two Vedic ideas of the state before creation find an echo 
in the Sumerian legend. Mushussii, Labbu etc., are all copies 
of Vr^tra, and Tiamat finds an unmistakable mention in the 
Atharvaveda asTaimaata—a serpent!! 

Surely, the Sumerians must have been a branch of that 
human family which, at that early time, had begun to call itself 
‘Aarya’.* Thus it is the Sumerians that separated from the 
Aryans, it is the Sumerians who borrowed from the latter, it is 
the Sumerians who got their x'eligion and literature from them 
and not vice versa.f 


*The word ‘Aarya’ occurs in the Vedas a number of times, e.g., 
R. V. i, 183,3 ‘aaryam saho vardbayaa dyumnamindra’; v,34,6 
‘yathaarasam nayati daasam aaryah’ etc., Y. V. xxxiii, 82 yasyaayam 
visva aaryo daasah sevadhipaa arih, etc. The word simply meant a 
good pious, righteous and well-behaved person and has nothing to do 
with any tribe as far as the Vedas are concerned. The later use of it 
to denote a particular people was rendered necessary by the evil ways 
into which their separated brethien had fallen, e.g., disregard of the 
Vedas, flesh-eating, drinking intoxicating liquors, promiscuous sexual 
relations, forgetting their mother-tongue Sanskrit, etc., the very 
essential features of the original family. The term simply means a 
well-behaved respectable person, and the so-called ‘Aaryan race’ who 
came to India from somewhere outside, is a mere figment of the fertile 
brain of the European scholar. It suits his policy, his political creed, 
to harangue time and again regarding this particular class of rational 
bipeds who never existed and hence never came. 

f The topsy-turvy thinker whose articles in the “Illustrated 
Weekly of India” ?have already been referred to, with bis 
europeanised mind, thinks quite the other way about:— 

“.the people of the Indus Valley worshipped gods 

and goddesses of whom some were local and others Sumerian or 
foreign. Gaurisa, Nagesa, Sisna, Hri, Sri, Kli, etc., appear to be 
the names of deities of the Indus people. Inni, Yini, Ninsianna, 
Nanna, Gaga, Gi orGe etc., on the other hand, are well known Sumerian 
gods and goddesses, which occur frequently in the inscripitions on 
the Indus seals. Some, such as Iloib, IIlu etc. I would class as 
foreign, but they are so few in number that their occurrence may be 
due to a few traders of Semitic race residing at Mohenjo daro. The 
gods and goddesses of the Indus people continue to figure in the 
Hindu pantheon at the present day. The occurrence of the names of 
Sumerian deities was a puzzle. With a view to solve it I decided to 
make a thorough search in the Pauranic and Tantric literature for 
some clue. The discovery of the text is divided into thirteen 
adhyayas and contains 701 short mantras. The following table may 
give some idea of the nature of the text:— 

JW: V, 95 tirn-En-Kin-Na-Mah. Enkin & 
Enki probably Sumerian Enki Water-god fish symbol. 
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That the Vedas were very well known to the Semitic and 
Sumerian people long long before the Christian era there is 
ample of documentary evidence incontrovertible. A court poet 
of Haroun-ar-Rascheed named Asma‘iee Malek-us-Sha‘araa, had 
saved from oblivion and destruction a number of ancient 
documents of ancient Hindu Mecca which had escaped the 
hand* of Islamic invaders. A few of them are still to be seen 
at the Cairo (?) museum. Malek compiled a selection of these 
“Seai'ul ‘uqool” which is now published by the Berut Publishing 
Co., Berut, Palestine.* One of these is a short poem by a poet 
Lavi bine Akhtab bine Turfa'a who lived somewhere about 
2360—2400 before Mahommed, i. e.. not less than 17 
centuries before the Christian era and full 12 centuries before 
Alexander the Great the ruler of Macedon of which ancient 
Sumer and Akkad formed parts, and till whose time Sumerian 
language and script were in use. Lavi is a pure Arab and a 
great scholar in that language for his style of writing is very 
simple at the same time the most charming clas.=iical Arabic. 
On p. 118* of the above named book the following beautiful 
poem from his pen is given:— 

^ ^ff. W: V, 112. tJm En Sin na-Mah. Sin, Si Sin. 

Moon god. Siva in Tantra lit.” 

The Mohenjo Daro Inscriptions have the symbols of men, fish, 
and scorpion. ‘Purusa’ and Adipurusa, according to him is a man or 
a homo-sign. The Vedic Ka he says occurs among pot marks. (From 
the “Indian Historical Quarterly,” June 1932). 

In List no. x p. cxii, in illustration no. 2 p. cv, in the Sumerian 
text given on p. cvii and in Tamil and Canarese quotations in the text, 
it must be noted the compiler has been constrained to use S; and 
or and^ for the short or long sound of the Dravidian languages e and 
o, as in the English word ‘men’, ‘man’, ‘pot’ and ‘all’. This is a 
modern'and corruptm ethod and ought not to be widely and indiscrimina¬ 
tely adopted for it gives rise to serious mispronunciation and consequent 
misunderstanding of text. But to represent the Sanskrit ^ by the 
English ‘e’ is quite a novel procedure. The Sanskrit ^ has its 
equivalent in English ‘ai’ as is well known among Sanskntists but the 
writer quoted above is so blinded by his fad that he has cast this 
important point of pronunciation to the winds. ^ can never be the 
same as Um. The comparisons instituted in the above article can 
prove only one thing that the Sumerians have borrowed , from the 
Aryans and not vice versa. 

^Available from Haji Hamza Shirazi & Co., Publishers and 
Booksellers, Bundar Road, Bombay. The compiler is indebted 
to Soufi Jnaanendraji of the Dayananda Salvation mission for this 

text. 
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J^otC> b 4^S^9ir-^: 

The above can be transcribed thus;— 

Ayaa mubaarakal arze yosheyye nuhaa minal Hinde; 
Faaraadakal laaho mayyo nazzelaa zikratun. (1) 

Wtthal tajalleeyatun ‘ainaane sahabee arba'atun; 

Haazahee yunazzelar rasoolo zikratun minal Hindatun. (2) 

Yaqoolunallaaha yaa ahalal arze ‘aalaineena kullahum; 

Fattabe ‘00 zikratul Veda haqqan maalam yunazzeJatun. (3) 
Wahowa ‘aalam us Saama wal Yujra minallahe tanzeelan; 

Fa ‘ainamaa yaa akheeyo muttabe ‘an yo basshareeyo najaatun. (4) 
Wa asnaina humaa Eik wa Atar naasaheena ka akhoowatun; 
Wa asnaata alaa ‘oodan wahowa masha'aratun. (6) 


It can be translated as follows:— 

Oh blessed land of Hind (India) thou art worthy of 
reverence for in thee has God revealed True Knowledge of 
Him. (1). 

What a pure light do these four revealed books afford 
to our (mind’s) eyes like the (charming and cool) lustre of the 
dawn! These four God revealed unto His prophets (r^shis) 
in Hind, (2) 

and He thus teaches alt races of mankind that inhabit 
His Earth; “observe (in your life) the knowledge I have revealed 
in the Vedas,” for surely God has revealed them. (3) 

Those treasuries are the Saama and Yajus(Yujra= 
Yajur) which God has published. 0 my brothers! revere these, 
for they tell us the good news of salvation ! (4) 
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The two next, of these four, Rik and Atharva (Atar) 
teach us lessons of (universal) brother-hood. These two 
(Vedas) are the beacons that warn us to turn towards that 
goal (universal brotherhood). (6) 

Lavi’s poem proves that the pure cult cf the Vedas had 
spread far and wide all over the world even during the days 
of the Sumerians. One more authority will now be quoted in 
this connection. 


Barth says:—“An attempt has been made to estimate length 
of time that would be necessary for the gradual formation of 
this literature, and the eleventh century before the Christain era 
has been suggested as the age in which the 
^primitive'** poetry that produced these hymns must have 
flourished. But taking into account all the 
circumstances, we are of opinion that this term is too recent, and 
that the great body of the chants of Rigveda must be referred back 
to a much earlier period. Contrary to an opinion that is often 
advanced, we consider also a goodly number of the hymns of 
the Atharvaveda to be of a date not much more recent; and some 
of the formulae prescribed in the Yajurveda are in all probability 
quite as ancient.” (From Barth’s “The Religion qf India” p. 7.) 
The same writer says elsewhere in the book;— 
“Neither in the language nor in the thought of the 
Rigveda have I been able to discover that quality of primi¬ 
tive natural simplicity which so many’' are fain to see in it. 
The poetry it contain appears to me, oo the contrary, to be 
of a singularly refined character and artificially elaborated, 
full of allusions and reticenses, of pretensions to mysticism 
and theosophic insight, and the manner of its expression is 
such as reminds one more frequently of the phraseology in 
use among certain smalt groups of initiated than the poetic 
language of a large community." (Barth, op. cit. preface p. 
xiii.) 


“ The Hymns, as I have already remarked, do not 
appear to me to show the least trace of popular derivation. 
I rather imagine that they emanate from a narrow circle of 
priests, and that they reflect a somewhat singular view of 
things. Not only can I not agcept the generally received 
opinion that Vedic and Aryan are synonymous terms, I 
am even not at all sure to what extent we arc right in 


'^Fot example Max Muller, seeb. xcvii letter to Byramji Malabari. 
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Sneaking of a Vedic people. Not that communities did not 
then worship the Gods of the Veda, but I doubt very much 
if they regarded them as they are represented in the Hymns, 
any more than that they afterwards sacrificed to them m 
community after the rites prescribed in the Brahmanas. If 
there is any justice in these views, it is evident that a litera¬ 
ture such as this will only embrace what is within the scope 
of limited horizon, and will have authoritative weight 
only in regard to things in a more or less special 
reference, and that the negative conclusions especially 
which may be deduced from such documents must be 
received with not a little reservation. A single instance, to 
which I limit myself, will suffice for illustration. Suppose 
that certain hymns of the tenth book of Rig-Veda—a book 
which the majority of critics look upoh with distrust—had 

not come down to us, what would we learn from the rest 

of the collection respecting the worship of the manes of the 
departed ? We might know that India paid homage to certain 
powers called Pitris, or Fathers, but we could not infer from 
that any more than from the later worship of the Matris or 
mothers, this worship of ancestors or spirits of the dead, 
which, as the comparative study of the beliefs, customs, 
and institutions of Greece and Rome shows us, was neverthe¬ 
less from the remotest antiquity one of the principle sources 

of public and private right, one of the bases of the family 

and the civic community.” (Ibid. p. xv.) 

The Vedas which Lavi knew, therefore, according to 
Barth's contention, must have been in circulation for several 
thousand years before him. To attain the position which 
Barth claims for it, Vedic literature must have taken 
thousands of years, hence, it may safely be concluded that 
it is the Sumerians who borrowed their culture, literature, 
religion, nay, their very existence itself from the ancestor 
of the Aryani 

Hence there can be no obstacles but race-hatred and 
obstinacy, in the way of European Orientalists in accepting the 
Vedic language to be the primitive human speech. Yet, casting 
and chances of a satisfactory solution of the 

obstinacy are the origin of man based upon his available and 
cause of European ^g^able history, the Western scholar goes 

recognising claims about searching for imaginary data that never 
of the Vedic. and nowhere existed. If he fails in his foolish 
attempt, he sits down quietly and concocts his fib of a 
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primitive *Indo-Grermanic’, which then, with all* eclat, is forced 
down the throat of university students all the world oyer!! 
These perpetrations of the Western savant, have, as is his 
ardent desire, made India and Hindu Indians the butt of 
ridicule all the world over, but he should remember well, 
that he has, thereby, alienated the sympathies of the direct 
and only true descendents of his 'Aryan’ ancestors, the only 
one of all the living branches of the human family to 
preserve faithfully, even in these bad days his fore-fatheis 
traditions. 


Hence in the department of Vedic exigesis that 
pseudoscience (European philology) has done absolutely no 

European philology appreciable good, nay, it has done immense 

Is useless in Vedic harm and has now almost barred the progress 


interpretation serious oriental research. It is pre-eminent¬ 

ly a communal and racial cobweb of fortuitous and bumptious 
theories broadcast to keep under and reduce to servility in 
the sphere of literature, culture and fine arts, the oldest and 
most cultured of the Asiatic races. In Vedic interpretation 
therefore, the theories of European philologists ought not to be 
considered to have any value, especially as they have 
entirely failed to solve the least possible difficulty in that 
sphere. The European scholar need not strut out as a Vedic 
r^shi to interpret the Vedas to Indians. He has absolutely no 
qualifications for that ‘job’. Philology has existed for mille- 
niums past and the European scholar is not its founder. Com¬ 
parative philology also is no new thing and the Westeim savant 
is not the founder of this either. Nay, he has not understood 


its principles of unifying and befriending human races, for, he 
has been insisting upon decentralising and pitching everything 


and everybody one against the other. 


Hence our Vedic exigetes are the authors of the Braah- 
mawas, the grammarian and philologist Paanini, and the etymolo¬ 
gist Yaaska. These are not mere names but great and very 
True Vedic serious realities for, their monumental works, our 

exigetes and principle guides in Vedic interpretation, are extant, 
their works These works are so old that their age cannot be 


accurately computed by any available means. Paawini and Yaaska 
are, to speak the truth, mere compilers of the Ashtaadhyaayee 
and Nirukta and not the authors. The materials they collected 
from older sources lost to us, had been in existence for millen¬ 
niums before them. They critically sifted the whole and 
interspersed it with the necessary connecting links and explana- 
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tions. They were hard pressed for books on the subjects to be 
put into the hands of their students for, they were both pro¬ 
fessors in some ancient educational institutions of renown like 
Takshasilaa and Naalanda. This is Avhat impelled them to 
compile the existing treatises. 


It is the fidelity and life-long endeavours of these great 
scholars and scientists and their worthy predecessors that have 
How is the Vedic preserved the Vedic language from getting 
language preserv- ‘barbarianised’, and thus saved the Vedas from 
edinits purity? corruption and total loss. It must be borne in 
mind that no other religion, no other community, no other 
country in the whole world can afford such a wonderful 
example of preserA'ing intact its ancient traditions and literature. 
This is principally due to the presence in ancient Indian Aryan 
society of those righteous people who, on account of their 
profound Vedic scholarship, belief in God and rectitude of life 
were called ‘BraahmaHas’. It is they, who made it their life 
work to study and teach the Vedas safeguarding both their 
language and interpretation. In this onerous task of their’s 
they were helped by three factors inherent in the Vedic 
language itself, viz., (1) ihs very .scientific alphabetical system; 
(2) its grammatical structure and (3) its method of accentuation. 
These three features are unknoAvn to other languages. With- 
out some sort of alphabet, grammar and accent, perhaps, no 
language has yet been known to exist, but a pure and scientifi¬ 
cally graded and arranged alphabet, a faultless and perfect 
grammar based on immutable philological principles and able 
to account for every formation allowing no exception to escape, 
and lastly a method of accentuation that determines the forma¬ 
tion and meaning of vocables, is indeed, very much more. 


Each of these three items would require a volume in 
itself to tread it ful^q as each forms, according to the ancient 
traditions of Aryan India, a great scientific subject.* In this 
introduction it is possible just to touch upon a few salient points 
bearing upon the special topic of Vedic interpretation with 
which we are principally concerned. 

The great merits of the Vedic alphabetical sj’stem will 
be recognised from the following comparative tables; — 


* Those who wish to know more about the Vedic alphabet 
should consult P. Raghunandana Sarmaa’s Hindi work “Vaidika 
Sampatti” pp. 300—19 or his monograph On grammar 

and accent of the Vedas only Paafiini’s great work can be consulted. 

(Q)-E.D 
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TABLE No. II.* 

Schemes of transliteration used in this book;- 

Vowels:— 

(1) a a i I u u r r 1 e ai o au. 

(2) a aa i ee u oo ro l3 e ai o au. 

Consonants 

Gutturals:—k kh g gh ru (2)«i. 

Palatals;—c ch j jh n (2)w^ 

Cerebrals;—t th d dh n. 

(2) t th d dh n. 

Dentals;—t th d dh n. 

Labials:—p ph b bh m. 

Semevowels:—y r 1 v. 

Sibilants:—s (2)s s (2)sh s. 

Aspirate:—h 

Visarga:—h (2)/i. Anusvaara ni (2)>w. Vicarious cerebral (2)?. 

TABLE No III. 

Dravidian alphabets. 

(Transliterated). 

aailuCirrleeaioo au; 

Consonants:—gutturals as table 2 but pure Tamil has onty 
the first and last letters e. g., k, wi. 

Palatals, cerebrals, dentals, labials-do— 

A hard cerebral r{r). 

„ ‘dental’ nasal n(n)L 

Telugu and Canarese have the full Sanskrit as well as 
Dravidian schemes combined lacking only*above. 

The Siwhalese alphabet is just the same as the Dravidian 
and Sanskrit combined. In modern Simhalese the vowels a in 
man etc., and consonants like f have been improvised. 


’^N. B. The nos. (1) and (2) refer to the two different schemes 
used. Other particulars are identical in both. 
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TABLE No. IV 


The European alphabetical scheme. The most way¬ 
ward is the English Scheme. 


Vowels. 

Consonants. 



k, c, g, q. 

Guttural. 

a e i. 

i, d, t, y. 

Palatal. 


r.* 

Cerebral. 


1 , n. 

Dental. 

0 u. 

p, b, f, V, w, m. 

Labial. 


h. 

Aspirate. 


s, z. 

Sibilants. 


X. 

Conjunct. 


But the above English scheme is only deceptive for each 
of these five vowels is only a symbol for innumerable sounds. 
For example the symbol a occurs in man, far, all, affect, alone, 
clear, etc., but the sound in each word is different. So also e 
does duty for a number of sounds as in, bet, we, uses, fete, etc., 
i and o each for several as in mind, thin, first, suite, not, bottom, 
stood, flood, ford; and finally u also represents a good many 
sounds, e. g., put, us, pure, etc. 

TABLE No V. 

The Avestic alphabetical scheme. 

Vowels:— 3 T 


Consonants: Guttural:— 


^ .... 




Palatals: 

Dentals :—3 w 5 
A • \ \ 

Labials:—q q; q q 
Nasals:—a; qj 

Semivowels:-?^ (^q) ^ \ (^) 
Sibilants:—^ 

Aspirates:—f q 

^ ♦'*N 


Conjunct:—§■ 

J*___ __ 

"This is a trilled barbarian sound, for, Dr. Keith Calls the 
c^nncUrit rfirfthrals barbarian! 
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TABLE No VI. 

The Sumerian alphabet. 

Vowels:—a, e, i, u. 

Consonants."—b, d, g, h, k, k, ), m, n, p,r, s, s\ s\ t, t, z. 

(From “Sumerian Beading Book”, Budge, p. 4.) 

TABLE No VII. 

Semitic Alphabetical Scheme. 

Vowels:—a, u, i. 

Consonants, Gutturals:—k. k, kh, h, g, a. 

♦ ♦ * 

Palatals:—j, y. 

Cerebrals;—z, r. 

Dentals—t d th fc 1. 

Labials:—p b m w f. 

Sibilants;—s, sh, b, z z z. 

The scheme shown in the fifth table is clearly taken from 
the Sanskrit Alphabet and added to. About the sixth scheme, 
viz., the Sumerian, full and trust-worthy records are lacking. 
The details given by European scholars are few and far 
between, besides, there seems to be something radically wrong 
in the method of deciphering the records since the things 
reported ‘read out' are all very fanciful and exaggerated. 
The last or Semitic scheme given in table VII is based upon 
the Hebrew and Arabic alphabet. It is replete with gutturals 
and sibilants. 

It will be clearly gathered from all these tables that 
only the first, the Vedic Sanskrit is the most scientific and 
must be the original. The haphazard arrangement of the 
letters in the recognised alphabets of the other languages is 
a sure indication of their being mere copies of the perfect 
Vedic arrangement. The hatred of vowels that is so prominent 
in the Semitic languages could not help the borrowers in hiding 
away the true nature of the worlds’ best alphabetical system, 
for, after all, they have been compelled to place W first. The 
revered Tiruva^Zuva Naayanaar* has declared at the very 
commencement of his work that the alphabetical systems of 
all the languages begin with the hallowed letter ?r, the first 
of the vowels, the symbol of God. 


* Tirukkural i, 1, Vide “Anthology of Vedic Hymns” p. 90. 
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The science of grammar of which Paanini was one of 
the earliest of propagators has achieved all that an advanced 
science could be expected to achieve. Had it not been for this 
Ashtaadyayee great treatise the ancient Braahmanas of 

is Vedic Aryan India might not have succeeded in pre- 

graitimar serving the Vedas in their pristine purity. 

Paanini’s Ashlaadhyayee is pi-e-eminently a Vedic grammai’, for 
though he frequently refers to local usages yet he gives so 
much instruction on the special features of Vedic Sanskrit that 
there is no Vedic word which cannot be justified and ex¬ 
plained on the basis of the Ashfaadhyaayee. 

Some are inclined to think that Paawini’s grammar 
principally deals with popular Sanskrit and only in a secondary 
manner or as an exception with the Vedic, but this view is 
not correct. The Vedic language and later Sanskrit being 
akin in formation though not with I’egard to the sense of many 
of their words, can be easily coupled together as far as deriva¬ 
tion and formation of words is concerned. Being a direct 
descendant and heir to all the traditions of the Vedic, the classical 
Sanskrit retains the largest shaj'e of the Vedic formations. If it 
has deviated at all from its ancestor, it is only admitting 
very large compounds and strictly adhering to rules of 
euphony where particular letters collide. Excepting these two 
particulars, there are no other features of the classical Sanskrit 
which may not be found in the Vedic. In inflexions and conju¬ 
gations the Vedic is more copious tlian later Sanskrit. In 
syntax also the latter is poorer. 


Having in view all these points, Paamni thought it 
just and feasible to treat of both the languages in the 
same treatise. Had the languages differed in the essentials 
of their formation Paareini should have completely failed in 
his task. 


The great service Paanini’s grammar has rendered to 
the student of the Vedas consists in the infallible methods 
he has laid down to determine the derivation of words. 
The ancient list of verbs (dhaatupaafha) gives some 2000 
Sanskrit roots from which all the words of the language 
are derived. In the old Nighanfu commented upon by Yaaska 
in his Hirukta some peculiar Vedic roots also are given. 
A few more Vedic roots can be culled from the Vedic texts 
themselves. All these together form the assured field in which 
the Vedic student has to carry on his research. The Ashfaa- 
dhyaayee has also found out infallible principles according to 
which all nouns and adjectives can be declined. 
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The accent of Vedic words also comes within the sphere 
of grammar. Paanini has spared no pains in giving a full 
explanation of this very difficult theme in his admirable 
VedJc accent is treatise. His aphorisms on the subject, if 
fully treated of collected together, would form a good and 
by Paanini. complete thesis on the subject. In his treat¬ 
ment of Vedic accent Paanini makes full use of the ‘Phif’ 
aphorisms of ihantanavaacarya on the accent of ‘underived’ 
and ‘orimnal’ words. 


Vedic accent according to PaaninP is three-fold: acute, 
grave and circumflex; and prevails in all Vedic literature if one 
were to care to see. Its having been marked in the four original 
Vedic ‘codes’ and some other Vedic treatises, should not be 
considered to be an indication that accent is reserved only for 
the Vedas. iSTo, this type of accent is natural to every 
‘natural’ language and can be traced and determined with 
some effort. 

In Vedic Sanskrit the accent is a ‘regulation of the pitch’ 
and concerns itself with tire formation and meaning of a word. 
In ancient Greek also it seems to have been pitch accent. In 
Latin and modern European languages it is stress accent and 
has no ‘graduation’. With the foolish neglect of the special 
and advanced study of Greek and Latin, the current languages 
of Europe have been evincing a tendency to get rid of the 
‘shackles’ of even this last vestige of their contact with their 
great ancestor the Vedic Sanskrit. It may be noted in passim 
that the Semitic and Dravidian languages have uo method of 
accentuation. They know only emphasis. 


An illustration of how the principles laid down by 
PaaMini regarding Vedic accent work will not be out of place 
here. In the first verse of the text, for example, we have the 
word which, though indeclinable, has the two elements 
in it clearly exposed to view, viz., root and termination JW, 
and In the ancient dhaatupaafAa this particular root is 

given as grave-accented and the termination by P. iii,l,2 
(i. e., ‘the first vowel of a termination has the 
acute accent’), has the acute on its first vowel. Hence we 
have At this stage P. VI,1,197 

(‘when a termination having an indicatory Sf or ^ follows 
the initial vowel ef the base will have the acute’) applies 
and we have as P. VI, 1, 158 (‘when 

in a word the acute or circumflex accent is ordained to a 


P. i, 2, 29-31 II ii 1| 
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particular vowel, all other vowels should be grave accented’), 
the ?r of the termination becomes grave. Here intervenes 
P. VIII, 4,68 (‘the grave accent of a syllable 

coming after an acute accented one gives place to the circum¬ 
flex’) and transforms the grave of the termination to a circum¬ 
flex and so we have JlRi. The next word ^ is grave accented 
by P. VIII, 1, 22 Here the accent determines 

the formation and meaning of the word For, had the accent 
not been marked’, it should not have been possible for us to 
find out easily whether this word is (1) the short form of the 
dative or genitive singular of the second personal pi’onoun 
or (2) the nominative plural masculine gender, or (3) the nomi- 
jiative or (4) accusative dual of the feminine gender or (5 and 6) 
of the neuter gender, of the third personal pronoune 3!^. The 
latter is acutd accented being formed as follows:— 

IT. i, 132. Here the root as given in the dliaatupaaf/ta has the 
acute accent on its initial vowel and so has the termination. 
But P. %n, 1, 158 allows only one acute accent, and as the 
final syllable of is dropped before the termination 
which operates as if it had an indicatory , the acute accent 
of the latter survives. When the dual or plural nominative or 
accu.sative terminations come up for application the accent of the 
word remains unaltered since these terminations are grave accen¬ 
ted by P. iii, 1, 3 (‘all case terminations and all 

other terminations that have an indicatory 4^are grave accented’). 
The verb is all grave accented by P. viii, 1,28 (‘a fully 

formed verbal form coming after a full}’ formed non-verbal form 
is grave accented.’) In the accentuation of the next word 
the following elements are involved, viz., the prefix is 
acute by Phif rule 81 {‘all verbal prefixes 

[:^o named by P. 1, 4, 58 i. e., the words 

^ and others when they are syntactically connected with 
verbs are called ‘npasarga’] e.xcepting 3TW have the accent 
on their initial syllable’) and the root also is acute accented 
in the dhaatupaafha. But the noun-forming termination 
added by P. iii, 2, 177 having an indicatory "T is grave 
accented by P. iii, 1, 4. Therefore we have 

Here Phif 1, ^r^TrT: (‘nominal bases, unless 

otherwise stated, have the acute accent on the final syllable’) 
deprives the prefix of its natural acute accent in obedience 


"This termination is invariably elided by the application of P, i, 
3, 3, 2 8 41 ?rid) 

and vi, 1, 67 
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to the rule P. vi, 1,158. In the next word 

the root according to the dhaatupaa^ha is acute accented 

and the termination having an indicatory ^ occasions 

application of the rule P. vi, 1, 183 (‘that word which 
is formed bj' adding a termination with an indicator^’ 
will have the acute accent on its final syllable’) and hence 
the word has only one acute accent (P. vi, 1, 158) and that on 
the last S 3 dlable. The accent of thi.s word agrees also with Phi< 1. 
In the root ^RT^is given acute accented in the dhaatupaafha 

and the termination JTPPi, having an indicatory ^ the word 
has acute on the initial syllable. The word ^ follows 
PhP 1. The word belongs to the group and is 

given with the acute accent on the second syllable. The final 
word is a verbal form and as such, should ha\'e been 

accented gi-ave by P. viii, 1, 28 but (J6 ( a verbal 

form directl}^ or indirecdly coming into contact with a word con¬ 
nected with the pronoun or its derivative is not wholly grave 
accented’) prevents this in-as-much-as is preceded by ^ 

and Therefore P. iii, 1, 8 determines that the word should 

have the acute on the initial .syllable. 

This elaborate process of accentuation according to 
formation and meaning does not exist in anj’ other language. 
But it must be remembered that the accentuation should 
subserve the sense and not vice versa. 

The origin of V'edic accent is not traceable. A.v.xi,7,6 
says that the Vedic accent has its .source in the Most High 
The Source God (Ucchista Brahman). This may simply 

of Vedic mean that the method of accentuation has 

accent been prevailent from the time of the earliest 

creation and has the same source as the concrete universe 
itself viz., the Providence of God. No sages or scholars, have, 
ever come forward to la_y claim to this device. From the 
principles of accentuation laid down by Paanini in hre grammar, 
by SaantanavaacaarN’a in his Phi< aphorisms and by the authors 
of the ITaatisaakhyas it may safely be stated that accentuation 
is an inherent merit of the Vedic language. The very letters 
of its alphabet, if carefully seen, will be found to be accented. 

A necessary implication of this process of accentuation 
is tliat the language which adopts it is necessarily an idiom 
composed of words derived from ultimate elementary roots. 


II ?ro »M « I "Jl II 

(R)-E. D. 
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This scientific method of marking the accents in all words 
whether substantives, adjectives or verbs, declinables or indeclin- 
ables, simple or compound, can have no place in ‘concocted’ 
languages. An artificial speech does not require all such 
precautions to keep it intact. A language that goes on chang¬ 
ing according to times can have nothing to do with such 
an elaborate process to hamper its growthl Artificial and 
developing languages lack those elements of stability that con¬ 
duce to the preservation of the purity of vocables. Vedic 
Sanskrit, on the contrary, is primarily concerned with the preser¬ 
vation of its words as well as method of‘interpretation intact, 
hence, the Original Propagator of the Vedas Himself has pro¬ 
vided this most excellent means to safeguard its integrity. 


A question now arises whether one is bound to adhere 
to the accent of Vedic words in explaining Vedic statements. 
This is a very important question and cannot be answered 

How far is Vedic accent de- g^bly or flippantly. As it has been 
pendable in determining the pointed out above, the purpose of accentu- 
sens. of Vedic Statements -ation being to ascertain the meaning of 

words, it will not do to overlook it while explaining Vedic texts. 
Vedic scholars are heard remarking that there are statements 
in the Vedas which, if their accent were to be borne in mind, 
would either fetch something very obscene or absurd in return 
for the pains in trying to interpret them or would dwindle 
down to mere senseless jargon. 


There is, no doubt, a way of interpreting other peoples' 
words which can yield all sorts of horrible ‘innuendos’, abuse, 
hatred, infidelity, irreligion, etc., to which partisans have often 
to take recourse to, to save themselves and their colleagues 
from harm or to advance their cause. In a world where such 
methods are the vei’y staple of human dealings, it is but reason¬ 
able that we should carefully sift the evidence, before giving 
our vei'dict either way when Vedic interpretation is concerned. 
But it is extremely unjust and uncharitable to expect one to 
accept an ugly and unpalatable interpretation of a passage as 
sound, simply because the accent of its words seems to support 
it. Given that the method of accentuation is intended to 
clarify the sense of a passage it must help us to arrive at its 
true signification which, considering propriety, cannot but be 
good in the case of the Vedas. 


Hence Yaaska and other ancient Vedic scholars have 
differed from tSaakalya (whose accented word-text of the Vedas 
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has come down to us) in interpreting certain texts where his 
Nirufcii the .pada-paa&a hampered their procedure. Besides 
science of Vedic it must be remembered that though iSaakalya’s 
exigeses marked word text has come dawn to our own 

days and is accepted by all scholars, there are Qther works of 
the kind viz., the Saamapadapaatha of Glaargya .and t|i@ R®k 
padapaafha of Raavawa,* which, though less known, are yet a 
clear indication that scholars from the earliest days of Vedic 
exigesis have not been coolly allowing themselves to be led 
away into pitfalls of faulty methods pretending to be sound ' 
ones. The science of Vedic exigesis as taught in Yaaska’s 
Nirukta has its raison d'etre in the improperf and impertinent 
interpretations of Vedic texts given by certain half-learned 
authors and the attacks made upon Vedic style by men likfe 

I ^ w scfTfir t w, I i 

tfs^qra: -i I 1 

.’ffo ?o nu I ? ^ ^ q? q?crr I— 1 ^ 

iR’ST ^ f^rmr 

7^ RRcir I t (See Bhagavaddatt’s ^ 

Vol. i part 2 D. A. V. College, Lahore, p. 66.) 

.%q^'Tr3r'vn^r rim mm m i ?rm%5r ^ 

5jcn7fir?:mcir 11 q-f ;jciRcrr % 

f€5 R11.mm ^ qrmi fttrr 

11.^ fmi ^ qrtt riff I m^i ^ f%, 

Sira! 'Tspn^ 11 pff nqni: ^ ^ qift wqrrf 

rif! 1 .mmi ^^ ft.nrm rimm?: 

? I frf^r 11.fii^imm ^rsrmrqf ^ rftri 

mr ^wci I II (Ibid. p. 153, 168-9.) 

iPropriety in style forms the subject of a short but very im¬ 
portant and difficult treatise by the famous Kashmirian poet 
Kshemendra named ‘Aucityavicaaracarcaa’. At the very commence¬ 
ment of the work he says:— 

^ ?r€Tf mi,i 

=? 2f|- srq-^^ 11 fiff^rii^t 

II srpr srrsin^- 

^qw«rf i^«T^ ?:5[ffq3mi— smrmq # I T%mm qir?: 

% %t ^ II =? ^r% ^ ft! I fR% 
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Kaiitsa. Yaaska mentions by name exactly a dozen* authorities 
on Vedic exigesis from which number it can be said that in 
ancient Aryan India Vedic scholarship was* highly honoured 
and was considered to be the consummation of learning. Of 
these 13 Vedic e.xigotes including Yaaska only the last one is 
known to us. His work simply called ‘Nirukta’ is an interpreta¬ 
tion of merely 2000 difficult and important words culled from 
the Vedas and arranged in a list called Yighantu. This 
work seems to bo an ancient one, nay, even Yaaska’s Nirukta 
is a redaction* of very ancient treatises on the subject. 

This propriety of style ought to be recognised in Vedic poetry 
also and the process of interpretation directed accordingly. 

!!rT% it ?rT^?rqf qr^cTt I, 

^ ^ ^ fJ|^5FR nrftcf (^) 

?PTJir (I) (v) (at) ^rmrw (^) ('s) 

(=;) (e.) (?«) (lO { kr ) qrRtrqq I'q^fqf 

qr?^ ?q411 =^^fqi qr, q? qrflt fira ^ ^qq t #qq 

I q? ^nqr^ ^ ^ qq fqq^ i t? q fq^ 11 

q"! ?rfqqr qqq | f% q^ q^qsq ft fqqqi qriqqqr qR%Bt q 

% vqj 11.^qft q qivp qq q 1 1 

qjTt qrqql % qqq %qr | ^ qq % ijqq qq% %q: q^ ^ II 

(Bhagavaddatt, op. cit. p. 162-3. ) 

*^See for example what Yaaska himself has to say on this point:— 

qr^Rfrqqqfqr ’ffqq'^ q5jq?^sq^*qtsqrt?rffqqq«T q^r- 
'qar^^^^rq fq^qqir^ q?q qqrtqifq^t^f q %?Tffrfq’=q i 

Nir. i, 20, which seems to mean, “there were once enlightened 
persons who had visualised (fully understood and lived up 
to) the iaw of righteousness; they, through their teaching, laid bare 
the meaning of Vedic texts for such as were unable to understand the 
Vedas. Later on there came a time when people were unable to 
understand the Vedas even through these teachings of the ancient 
seers. For such people, later scholars compiled this Vedic dictionary 
(the Nighantu and Nirukta) so that they may, with some effort be 
able to grasp the meaning of Vedic texts,” (From “Anthology of 
Vedic Hymns” p. 14.) It is obvious the passage can be rendered in a 
different way also. Skanda-Mabesvara’s commentary on this is very 
important:— 

t3:qgq:qq)^?q fq^^r q^qrrqq: l qr^fiqqqfqr qrqq^ 
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From Yaaska’s Nirukta it can be gathered that from time 
immemorial the science of Vedic exigesis has attracted the 
attention of the greatest of scholars. It is also a fact to be 
The history and carefully noted that ancient Aryan scholars of 
methods of Vedic India have spared no pains in interpreting the 
.exigesis. Vedas, Though different treatises on this 

important subject exposing different points of view in tackling with 
the question of Vedic interpretation have not come down to us, 
yet from what Yaaska sometimes cites as sonie other’s opinion, 
it clearly follows that there were not less than half a dozen 
different schools of Vedic interpretation. Though we can call 
all of them ‘Vedic exigesis’yet the term‘Nirukta’ is reserved for 
a particular school only though its scope, considering the etymo- 

^ I# i 

3^: 1 m q §?!«%- 

^ lit?# cipqrqfji^ i ^ qrq^rq ^ friw 

fqq^q^qqrfqiraH.! n ^ ^ 

?qqq, ?r^sfq strf^wr: 11 qqqt q?iiq q’f^sq- 

fq^qr^wMi dd,wl^ i 

qjqt }5ffq#si^ Jirqsqq^^^q qriq Hr^fT?^?qrEq tz3qfq- 

^qqt «Pi,q: i qsqt^qtsqiqiiv/l^j^; 

gq- 

f^ i ^ qr o TT f^ in' ii?qR,q?qRts4cRrq qqrj: i S ^issr- 
qq% qWf^^rW5§q q? nqprq: q>FTf%i?; i 

qrrq siTiRiRf qq?Rrq»i, Ji^q.qraqfT5ft{q RSTf: i 

‘it it fq^’ ^3^^- 

ftvfl q fq. rTq, grqrq:, ^ ^rq^r =q JTfiJiTqii, q?q^ qfmV 
qrtssqq^ q^'q%q qr, q^isiiT^qqqiTqRtqiRrqrfsq: gq: ^rqqui. i 
^< T -a> q q ' ^ ?q qiq quRqrfqs:, qq qr ^qnrfq q l qq^q qr^icfcr* 
q^ «nq qq; qwr^qsifq %q qiqqfqiTi? qqnqrqqsq:, ?rqqfqrr*f 
^Jirtfqq i3:tqqfq ?qq =q fqqqq q tqruq: i q^qurqlqq)^- 

qurimqjqqq. i ^ g ^=5§5f^, q q;q q?q^ sqrq^—er^- 

fq: ufqqwl qqf q^ qr^Ffqqqlqr «EqqV qi^:, 
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logy of the tern (iiir+>/ vac to explain), can very accurately 
include all of them. The folloiping methods or schools of 
Vedic interpretation must have had separate recognition in 
ancient Aryan India;— 

(1) The nairuktii. This method was pre-eminently philo¬ 

logical as in its attempt to interpret Vedic words it invariably 
insisted upon enquiring into the origins of Vedic speech. This 
The Nairukta or most fastidious, thorough-going and 

philological perfectly critical method. It has come down 
to us in Yaaska's Nirukta and is known 
to consist in a full enquiry into the etymology and history 
of words and expressions it has to interpret. In Vedic 
interpretation this is the only faultless and at the same 
time intelligible method. 

(2) The hi&tofical methods This is the aitihaasika method 
as Yaaska calls it. It consisted in elucidating a Vedic 
passage by referring to particular events in known 
The Aitihaasika liistory. The names of kings and great men 
or historical in India have, from the earliest ages, con- 

method. formed to Vedic words. It has never been 

difficult therefore to find some king, or wise man Iiaving 
a name occurring in one of the four Vedas and their 
innumerable schools. Hence it was easy for teachers to 
refer to events in the lives of such men to illustrate and 
explain Vedic statements. In course of time, however, this 
method lost its force as, people wei’e thereby, often led astray 
into attaching greater importance to the historical illustration 


f ^ ^furf; I 

sTTfr^UT?? i 3-<T^?rr5r 

I ^c?7i=<f ^rtrn^TRiT^d:, 

3717: II 


The bit “imam grantham sampraadub” means that Yaaska 
counts himself among those who have, from time immemorial helped 
in the propagation of these principles of Vedic exigesis. It does not 
at all mean that this particular treatise (in which the passage 
quoted at the outset occurs) was written by a number of scholars 
including Yaaska ! ! 
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than to the Vedic truth itself. The Saayanic commentator 
has made use of the first as well as this method. 

(3) The mythological. It was not possible to find histori¬ 
cal examples for every possible Vedic statement, hence to make 
up for the deficiency, scholars were often led to refer to folkloz'e 
or to invent stories to exemplify Vedic truths. The available 
“grand-mothers’ tales” or “old wive’s fables” as they might be 
called, were collected together and utilised from time to time to 
The Mythological explain Vedic statements to the commonalty. 

method Like the historical, this method was very 

attractive and appealing, but it was more advantageous as it 
hardly left any Vedic statement unillustrated. Besides it was quite 
easy to frame a tale just at the nick of time to explain things 
to the audience. Yaaska calls this also ‘itihaasa’. Whenever 
he criticises these or other methods which seem faulty to him, 
he uses language that very often savours of assent, but it is 
not so; he is really criticising the advocates of mythology but 
his style is so charming and gentle that he often seems to agree 
with his opponents. 

(4) The scientific. After the nairukta method this is 
the most difficult. It consists in identifying Vedic truths with 
natural phenomena and explaining them as physical-scientific 

The Scientific truths. This method though difficult and 
method abstruse is very frequently resorted to by all 

scholars as in many cases it is the only process that yields the 
right meaning/ Besides there are certain portions in the Vedas 
which clearly treat of scientific truths. 

(5) The esoteric or intuitional. This is an extremely 
abstract and abstruse method of interpretation and is possible 
only for those who are given to Yogic spiritual discipline. 
The Esoteric or It deals with Grod, the soul, and the human 

Intuitional method body taking account of the ‘outside’ world only 
as an external phenomenon. Yaaska uses this method in the 
fourteenth chapter of his book. There are some Vedic texts which 
cannot be explained in any other way but this, e.g., R. V. x, 119. 
When other methods are employed they yield faulty results. 

(6) The ritualistic method. Perhaps this is the easiest 
and the most direct way of interpreting Vedic texts. A Vedic 

The Ritualistic passage, for example, embodies a scientific 
method truth or a prayer to God, but at the time of 

the child’s tonsure it is used with reference to the barbar or 
the razor. Here in interpreting the statement it may be 
supposed, for the time being, to concern only with the barbar or 
the razor, and the vocative, if any, rendered accordingly. 
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Of all these methods, it will be seen at a glance, the 
2nd historical, the 3rd mythological and the 6th ritualistic are 
only shabby time-serving devices and cannot be depended 
upon. They are, at best, rough processes intended to bring 
home to the less deliberative, Vedic truths in tentative and 
attractive, though not enduring and correct forms. The 
Saayanic* commentator has committed a great fault in utilising 
these methods in season and out of season to explain the texts 
of the E^gveda. 

The first and most important method of Vedic interpreta¬ 
tion, viz., the nairukta, includes in itself the so-called etymo- 
The Etymological or logical or derivative method as opposed to 
Derivative method of the conventional. It is called in Sanskrit by 
Vedic interpretion (from to join), and the 

latter in conti’adistinction with this, (homyf ^ to grow). 

This is no novel process but simply a legitimate application of 

’'Tt is a mistake to speak of certain books as the work of 
Saayana. He was not the author of all the works that go under his 
nom de plume. The following occurs on p. 24 of the introduction to 
the Mahaabhaashya by Mabaamahopaadhyaaya P. Sivadatta Saastri 
Kudaat ;— ^ 

II On this the 

following footnote is given:— 

13i«ir ^ :-~ 

u srr^ \ 

S^FT^R II 

He then mentions the names of 103 works 1 All these could not 
have been written by Saayana, especially when we know that the 
commentary on the R^gveda itself can be a man’s life-work. 

1 The glib and absurd writer in the “Illustrated Weekly of 
India” in his article dated 22od September 1935 makes a very 
thoughtless and puerile reference to this. His words are; “Among 
the old Pandit class there is a belief that Vedic Sanskrit contains an 
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the nairukta method itself. Its justification lies in the nature of 
the Vedic language itself, which unlike ': any other living 
or dead language, insists upon analysing all its vocables 
to ultimate roots consisting of pure vowels, or a vowel and 
one or more consonants enclosing, following or preceding 


enormous number of yaugika words, i. e, words, the meaning of which 
has nothing to do with the current accepted meanings of those words. 
Hitherto the only chance of ascertaining their meaning was to look 
up to the grammar of Panini and the old Dhaatupaatha, and then 
make conjectures. This has now proved to be a dangerous weapon. 
The school of the Arya-Samajists have found out a nexv method 
of interpretation by which they show that the Vedas contain all 
the knowledge of the world." 

With regard to his ridiculing the ‘old Pandit class' the following 
extract from his Hindi edition of ‘Kautilya Aithasaastra’ will be 
enough;— 

^ #1% % ^ ^ I. 

qRf ir«ft % % qr?: ^ ?irf^ ^ ^ 

iifcir qqr ^ q?) i'^TRcir ^ 

q|=qTt I ^RroftqRi % 

qiqqrRq ^ *TrqTJ?R ^ qrt ^ ^ 1 

qisrit 3rq ^ qO I, q? ?cpfl qqr I % 

qhq iRqrq % qJt ?ik uptw % 

fM frr? I fqt q!t % qrq^ 

qqr qra^ % qt=q ?n?r % f i (Preface 

p. 2 dated 1st March 1923). 

This product of the ‘ old Pandits,’ and the Arya Samaj, having 
visited European universities at the expense of some generous 
millionaires has come back to India with two fat degrees the sign of 
his having discarded all old ideas! The education he received at an 
Arya Samajic institution mainly at the expense of the half-starved 
Indian peasant-proletariat, consummated with his visit to European 
universities, has equipped him with such infallible knowledge that 

he can now work miracles! He says “hitherto the only chance. 

.to look up to the grammar of Panini and the old Dhaatu- 

paatba, and then make conjectures”. This is an audacious and insult¬ 
ing statement and extremely silly at the same time. His repetition 
of the word ‘old’ is afi unpardonable affront. If a reference to 
Paanini's grammar and the Dhaatupaatha is necessitated to justify a 
particular formation, there can bo no conjecture at all. A conjecture 
is ‘a guess’, a piece of ‘imperfect knowledge’ and as such can have 

(S)-E 







PLATE 111. 

The so-called sectarian symbols in use in India and 
Isewhere. 
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it. The huge apparatus of primitive and secondary termi¬ 
nations as well as the methods of compounding substantives 
among themselves or with adjectives and even verba to yield new 
vocables, are clear features of the Vedic Sanskrit pointing 
out unmistakably that it is an analytical language. 

It has been proved already that the Vedic language 
is the primitive speech of humanity. As such it cannot but 
be analytical. When humanity began its career, there was no 
convention to settle the sense of vocables according to preva¬ 
lent usage. The language had roots and terminations which 
joined together yielded the exact word required to name some¬ 
thing or to express some idea according to its nature. All 
words were, therefore, derivative. This is the ‘differentia’ of the 
Vedic language and according to this it can yield its true 
meaning only to the nairukta or derivative method. 

nothing to support and justify it. This ‘buffoonish’ writer perhaps 
means that the ‘old Pandits’ first fix upon what construction to put 
upon a word and then call in the Ashtaadhyaayee and Dhaatupaa^ha 
to support it. Is it possible to do so? What really happens is this: 
The writer or lecturer, whoever he may be, takes a Vedic passage 
and sets about to study it. His guides in the task are a dictionary 
(probably the Nirukta of Yaaska) and the Ashfaadhyaayee of 
Paauini with the help of which books he rectifies Pis understanding 
of the passage and thus tries to make out what it means. Is this 
guessing? To break up vafoorinaa padaa once into Vat-hU + Dr-h 
Inaa-fpadaa and then again into Vatur-hlnaa+padaa and render that 
one expression in two different ways in the same sentence; to identify 
the Taantric ‘aim' with Sumerian ‘Ed;’ to squeeze ‘Babylonians' out 
of the Vedic ’abhivlagya’; these capers, surely, are super-somersaults 
of a literary buffoon and no guesses at all!! He further complains 
that ‘this has now proved to be a dangerous weapon’, but why should 
it? Just because it beats the literary juggler with his Europeanised 
mind hollow exposing his silly tricks to the whole world? Why 
should it prove dangerous to explain Vedic words with the aid of the 
Ashfaadhyaayee and the Dhaatupaatfha? If this is really dangerous 
as this doctor of two European universities bumptiously declares, 
steps ought to be taken to ban all use of grammars and dictionaries 
in all schools and colleges all the world over. It cannot be that only 
the ‘old’ Sanskrit grammar is dangerous. Who knows; ‘doctors’ know 
better! Perhaps Macdonell’s ‘Sodom-apple’ of a Vedic grammar may 
not be dangerous! He then blurts out “The School of Arya Sama- 
jists have found out a new method of interpretation by which they 
show that the Vedas contain all the knowledge of the world.” If 
the basic truths of the key sciences, and an accurate account of the 
principal natural phenomena can be the foundation of all scientific 
advance,' then sutely the Vedic scholars from Yaaska down to 
Dayaananda Sarasvatee should be thanked for pointing them out 
in the Vedas. The fortuitous dragging in of the name of the Arya 
Samajists exposes the hollowness of the critic's European scholarship. 
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The analytical or derivative method of interpretation has 
been utilised by all scholars as can be easily found out b}' a 
reference to. the various commentaries on the Vedas, The late 
Vedic scholar Maharshi Dayaananda Sarasvatee was not its 
inventor but discoverer if we may say so. He followed in the 
footsteps of the great ancient sage Yaaska, who himself adopted 
the e.xigotical methods of the BraahmaMas. But Dayaananda 
flourished at a time when Vedic scholarship was conspicuous by 
its absence. When he attempted to bring about a religious and 
Dayananda revived social revival based upon the pure teaching of 
the Nairukta the Vedas—pre-eminently the heritage of 

Method. Aryan India there were few who could really 
understand him. “The proude.st among our forefathers bowed 
theit* head before two and two alone, namely, the Almighty 
Father and His word. And, well did the great Swami Daya¬ 
nanda Sarasvati—that giant among men and peerless embodi¬ 
ment of the Vedic life and thought turn our face once more 
towards the selfsame source of light and strength in order that 
we may become fit for passing .successfully as a nation thro\igh 
the tough trial that is confronting ns today”.* 

Quite true, the Vedas have always been the cause of 
great movements in India. Religions and social reformers of 
the sincere type, even political leaders have, till very recently, 
felt di’awn towards these hallowed repositories of wisdom to 
breathe inspiration therefrom to sustain them in their struggle. 
But when Dayananda proclaimed his message of the Vedas ho 
was not understood aright. His revival of the nairukta or 
derivative method of interpretation of the Vedas people took for 
a revolution under cover. They thought that the saadhu was 
simply trying to impose upon them and drag them into the net 
of Christianity or play some such mean trick upon them, and 
that for this unhallowed purpose of his, he found the Vedas 
quite hand}’. The suspicion was so deep-rooted and general 
that even today even the very admirers of Dayananda are 
infected with it. The serious-minded scholar whose remarks 
have been quoted above has found it necessary to make pointed 
reference to Dayananda’s interpretation of certain Vedic words. 
To clear Dayananda’s position is to support the nairukta and 

Braahmana method of interpreting the Vedas-the only 

right method. 

The scholar referred to above in his work mentioned 

* From “A Complete Etymological Dictionary of the Vedic 
Language", Visvabandhu, Lahore, Introduction p. vii H. 32 —38. 
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already raises a number of queries on Dayaanauda’s interpretation 
of certain Vedic words. Serietim they are 
** 'que^es”*^'* * given below with their answers:—(1) ama 
Y. V. X. 6 of which the interpretation by 
Dayaaiianda is ‘paramaamiroopo bhaagah;’ (2) Y, V. xxxiv, 64 
Vibhaajakah;’ (3) B, V. ii, 27, 1 ‘samyagghaatakah’ and (4) ii, 

l, 4 ‘prerakah’. In this collection the first interpretation ‘para 

inaanuroopo bhaagah’ i. e., ‘a part in the shape of an atom or 
electron’ is quite correct and need not be questioned. ‘Amsa’- 
‘part’ may be anything from ^ shade less 

than ‘unit’ to an infinitesimal particle of it! The explanation 
may vary between these two limits and to restrict it, it will be 
unjust. The second interpretation also is quite in keeping with 
the text. The termination added to the root ‘ams’ here may be 

ac, gha?M, gha, na., etc., in the sense of the agent etc. The Vedic 
language being ‘primitive’ the explanation of such words would 
depend upon the roots and terminations of which they are 
composed and the special influence exerted upon them by other 
words near by in the context. In odinary Sanskrit also such 
words are met with now and then. For example ‘jeeva’ means 
both ‘life’ and ‘that which possesses life’. The third interpeta- 
tion refers to ‘destruction through disintegration’ and the fourth 
to ‘division and allotment’. It is by ‘dividing’ all the ‘goods’ of 
the universe by His Providence and ‘allotting’ them to creatures 
according to their deserts that He can make all enjoy or suffer, 
(o) The next word ‘amsu’ is formed by appending the Unaadi 
termination ‘u’ to the root ‘urns' according to U. ii, 7 and the 
Unaadi terminations can be applied in the sense of any case 
termination (vide pp. xx & xxi above), and in the sense either of 
the present or past (see p. xvi above). (6) In R. V. iv, 34, 9 the 
adjectives all agree with the word ‘asvinaa’ which naturally is in 
the nominative dual. Hence according to P. vii, 1, 39 ‘amsatraa’, 
‘r^bhavah’ etc., can all be taken to be in the nominative dual. 
(7) The root ‘am’ means ‘to afflict with pain’ or ‘to go, sound, eat,’ 
physically or merely metaphorically. To this, the termination 
‘asun’ (U. iv, 189) and the augment ‘huk’ (U. iv, 220) are added 
and the form ‘amhas’ (Vide E,. V i, 42,1; Y. V. vii, 30) got. (8) So 
also by appending to it the termination ‘u’ by U. ii, 7 we have 
‘amhu’ both of which may mean the ‘heat’ or ‘force’ of quickness, 
‘motion,’ ‘knowledge,’ etc. The sense will have to be decided 
according to the context. (9) The root ‘ku’ or ‘koo’ means ‘to 
sound’. When articulate sound is produced by the vocal organs, 
for example, it will either be praiseworthy or blameworthy. 
Hence expressions like ‘akava’ (R. V. vi, 33, 4) akavaari’ (Y. V. 
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vii, 36) etc., will have two contrary imports according to the 
context. (10) In R, V. i, 63, 2 the word ‘akaamakarsanah' is ex¬ 
plained by Dayaananda to mean ‘’he who reduces or supplants 
thosp that have no ‘kaama’ or righteous ambition”. The idea is 
beautiful and quite in keeping with the spirit of the passage. 

In all the above cases we have an example of Svaami 
. Dayaananda’s style of Vcdic interpretation. A staunch follower 
of Yaaska’s nairukta or derivative method, ho first examines 
the context, then analyse.s the expression to be explained and 
proceeds with his task of interpetation supplying such links as 
are needed to adapt the passage for paraphrasing. In this 
process ho always has an eye on the exigencies of grammar and 
gives special heed to accent. Lastly he never loses sight of 
the logical sequence or contact of the several elements of the 
passage on hand. These are the essential features of Maharshi 
Dayaananda’s style of interpretation and they are simply 
unassailable. The Vedas are highly poetical and to understand 
them one has to live and think as they teach, like Dayananda. 

“The true poet does, I believe, of necessity, see the in¬ 
finite in his subject; and he so presents his vision to his readers 
that they too, if their eyes are open, are enabled, in some degree 
to share in its lessons. 

The same gift belongs in a certain degree to the artist. 
But the range of the poet is unlimited; while the artist’s choice of 
subject is conditioned by the requirement that its treatment shall 
come within the dominion of the bealiful. 

The ground of this difference obviously lies in the different 
means which the poet and the artist use to express what they see 
with the eye of the soul. The mode in which words and the 
melody of words (not now to speak of music) affect us is different 
in kind from the action of form and colour. 

All life, all nature, is therefore the legitimate field of 
the poet, as prophet. There is an infinite, an eternal meaning 
in all, and it is his office to make this intelligible to his 
students. 

Our knowlege is inevitably partial in regard of the object 
and of the subject and of the conditions of its acquisition. In 
each respect an infinite mystery enwraps a little spot of light. 

It requires a serious ejfori to enter with a 
living sympathy into the character of another man, or 
of another class, or of another nation, or of another 
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course of thought; to feel, not with a sense of gracious 
superiority, hut of devout thankfulness, that here 
and here that is supplied which we could not have 
provided: to acknowledge how peculiar gifts or a 
peculiar environment, how long discipline or an 
intense struggle, have conferred upon others the power 
of seeing that which we can not see.”* 

It has been proved above that the Aryans of India knew 
the art of writing from the most ancient times. The earliest 
Sanskrit mode of writing must have been something 

like the so-called ‘Braahmee’ script. The 
modern Naagaree script is a direct descendant of the ancient 
script, is very scientific—perfect, we may say, for it is quite 
adaptable. With a dot below some of its consonants and a 
stroke above some of its vowels, its symbols can very well 
represent the sounds of any language on this side of the 
grave. 

There is one very ancient symbol in this script viz., •3^, 
which is quite universal and has given rise to the ancient 
Crescent and Star of Arabia, the Svastikaa, the Cross and all the 
Caste Marks which the Hindu sects of India draw on their 
foreheads. These latter, really very significant and edifying 
symbols, have, b}’ followers of Semitic creeds, been grossly 
misrepresented. The three lined symbols Nos. 2 & 3 in tlie plate 
opposite, are signs of the Vedic Trinity as manifestation of 
God’s Providence. A single line used by some sects and a 
point by others are signs of the unity and perfection of God. 
The Crescent or the Crescent and the Point, (see Nos. 11 & 10) 
the three broad horizontal lines with or without a point in the 
middle (Nos. 6 & 6) are all modelled after the sacred symbol 
and are simply representations of God, intended to remind the 
person using them that he or she is always and everywhere seen 
by his or her Maker. They are very useful as means to pre¬ 
vail upon a person to perform his or her devotional exercises and 
deal fairly with others. They also serve to point out to what 
sect a person belongs. If they have dwindled down to 
sectarian marks it is not their fault, to be sure, but the gross 
misrepresentation to which they have been subjected by Semi¬ 
tic religions is more than criminal. (See also the frontispiece.) 


* From “Thoughts on Life and Revelation” by Brooks Foss 
Westcott p. 291 U. 1-14. 
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With regard to Sumerian writing this is what Wells 
thinks of the cuneiform script:—- 

’’The Sumerian picture-writing, which had to be done upon 
clay, and with little styles which made curved marks with difficulty 
and inaccurately, rapidly degenerated by a conventionalised 
dabbing down of wedge-shaped marks (cuneiform—wedge-shaped) 
into almost unrecognizable hints of the shapes intended. It 
helped the Sumerians greatly to learn to write, that they had to 
draw so badly. They got very soon to the Chinese pictographs 
ideographs, and phonograms, and beyond them. 

Most people know a sort of puzzle called a rebus. It is a 
way of representing words to pictures, not of the things having a 
similar sound. For example, two gates and a head is a rebus for 
Gates-head; a little streamlet (beck), a crowned monarch, and a 
ham, Beckingham. The Sumerian language was a language well 
adapted to this sort of representation. It was accurately a 
language ot often quite vast polysyllables, made up of very distinct 
inalterable syllables; and many of the syllables taken separately 
were the names of concrete things. 

When presently the Semites conquered Sumeria, they 
adopted the syllabic system to their own speech, and so this 
writing became entirely a sign-for-a-sound writing. It was so 
used by the Assyrians and by the Chaldeans. But it was not a 
letter-writing, it was a syllable-writing. This cuneiform script 
prevailed for long ages over Assyria, Babylonia and the Near East 
generally; its survival is evident in several of the letters of our 
alphabet to day.”* 

The above is the type of the variou.s fortuitous views of 
Europeans. The Sumerian writing is a clever contrivance to 
conserve and hide from the general public certain important 
matters. It was the invention of people who knew other modes 
of writing. An inscription of the king Dushratta who was a 
contemporar}' of the Sumerians is in a different script. 

* “The New Outline of History” p. 202. Budge thinks that 

“-they (the Sumerians) were apparently the first race of mankind 

to succeed in giving permanent form to their thoughts by the invention 

of writing,”...the invention 

of such writing might with some probability be assigned to the period 
between 3500 and 3000 B. C. (From “Sumerian Reading Book” 
pp. 7 & 8). The Sumerian language and script were in use till the 
time of Alexander the Great. 
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VEDIC DOCTRINES AND SEERS- 

The Naasadeeya hymn, R. V. x, 129 which forms the 
subject of the fifth chapter of the text treats of the Ultimate 
The Ultimate Realities, viz: the Supreme Being, the Soul and 
Realities I’rimordial Matter. It is a very difficult 

and terse text but at the same time clear, direct and definite. 
The following passage from the pen of one of the leading 
scientists of Europe will show how differently the European 
thinks;— 

“Or it may be that no such substantial or material dress 
will ever be found, and that our knowledge of the universe will 
for ever remain similar in kind to our present knowledge, a know- 

, . ledge of our perceptions expressed as a 

off j<ini6s no 

sure of the Ultimate group of mathematical formulae stamped 
Reality stamp of the pure mathematician 

—the kind of formulae which result from the operation of thought 
working within its own sphere. In such an event, there may or 
may not be a non-mental reality behind the form; if there is, it 
will be beyond our scientific capacity to imagine. 

All these possibitities are in the field, since all refer to the 
future and the unknown. Our positive knowledge of the road 
along which science is travelling is confined to that which lies 
behind it. We can not say how much farther, if at all the road 
extends in front, or what the far end of it is like; at best we 
can only guess. 

Some may think that the most plausible conjecture is that 
the end of the road w'ill be like what is at the halfway house, or 
perhaps more so. We have already described recent progress in 
physical science as resulting from a continuous emancipation from 
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the purely human point of view. Our last impression of nature, 
before we began to take our human spectacles off, was of an ocean 
, of mechanism surrounding us on all sides. As we gradually dis¬ 
card our spectacles, we see mechanical concepts continually giving 
place to mental. If from the nature of things we can never dis¬ 
card them entirely, we may yet conjecture that the effect of doing 
so would be the total disappearance of matter and mechanism, 
mind reigning supreme and alone. 

Others may think it more likely that the pendulum will 
swing back in time. 

Broadly speaking, the two conjectures are those of the 
idealist and realist—or, if we prefer, the mentalist and materialist 
—views of nature. So far the pendulum shews no signs of swing¬ 
ing back, and the law and order which we find in the universe are 
most easily described—and also, I think, most easily explained— 
in the language of idealism. Thus, subject to the reservations 
already mentioned, we may say that present day science is favour¬ 
able to idealism. In brief, idealism has always maintained that, as 
the beginning of the road by which we explore nature is mental, 
the i:hances are that the end also will be mental. To this, present 
day science adds that, at the farthest point she has so far reached, 
much and possibly all, that was not mental has disappeared, and 
nothing new has come in that is not mental. Yet who shall say 
what may find awaiting us round the next corner?”’’' 

It is possible by some means to have a vision of subtle 
matter, e, g., ether. It is possible Western science may 
succeed in devising some means, an instrument for example, 
which may aid man’s eyesight to catch a glimpse of the waves 
of ether, but to think that the ultimate atoms of matter, the 
mind, the soul and the Supreme Being might be ‘visualised’ by 
physical means, is absurd. 

“‘I desire any one’, says Berkeley,’ to reflect and try whe¬ 
ther he can, by any abstraction of thought, conceive the extension 
and motion of a body, without all other sensible qualities. For 
my own part, I see evidently that it is not in my power to frame 
an idea of a body extended and moved, but I must withal give 

it some colour or other sensible qualities.In short, extension, 

figure, and motion, abstracted from all other qualities, are incon¬ 
ceivable’. 

’'‘From “The Background of Science” by Sir James Jeans M. .4., 
D. Sc„ Sc. D., LL, D., F, R. S.. p. 297.1. 19.—p. 298. 1. 22. 

{TJ~B. D. 
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Taking for granted that all other qualities only qualify 
sense, and therefore can exist in the mind alone, Berkeley 
cogently infers that the same must be true of extension, figure and 

Some qualities are in- For us this reasoning has to be 

ferred to be real from reversed. The primary qualities being 
the presence of others, physically real, it follows that the secondary 

must be so as well. It also follows that throughout the physical 
world the primary qualities are, by their intrinsic nature, so in¬ 
separable in existence from the secondary that they can not have 
the mutual independence which is presupposed in interaction. 
They are only distinguishable as abstract aspects of one concrete 
fact. In the course of natural process they may vary concomi¬ 
tantly but do not causally determine each other. The objective 
value of what perceptually appears as ‘red colour’ is a secondary 
quality of the physical object, inseparable from the reflection of 
light in certain wave-lengths. The physicist has no means of 
determining with sufficient precision what such qualities are, so 
as to connect them and their changes with each other in a coherent 
system. Hence he subsitutes for them their equivalent in terms 
of the primary qualities, and reserves for these alone the title of 
‘objective’.”" 

Qualitie.s and properties of matter are real but it is im¬ 
possible to ‘locate’ them and inspect their shape, size and colour 
if anj'. ‘Atomic’ matter also is a very great reality but man 
has not the power to ‘visualise’ atoms. Every moment of our 
life we see extended gross matter—a conglomeration of 
millions of atoms, but to see each of them separately is beyond 
our power or means. 

“The atom cannot be observed; it is too small. Its existence 

is inferred from the events which take place in its neighbourhood, 

which events it is said to cause. Now, so long as the atom re- 

mains in a co.astant state, it has no external 
The existence of the ’ 

Atom is inferred and effects and its existence cannot, therefore be 

not directly perceived. . ^ , t • , u t , • 

inferred. It is only when an electronic 

jump occurs, when, that is to say, the atom either absorbs or 

radiates energy, or when the atom changes in some other way that 

we know of its existence. 

Let us suppose that, as a result of the movement of an 
electron from an outer to an inner orbit, the atom radiates energy. 


"From “Mind and Matter” by G. F. Stout M. A., LL. D., 
D, Litt p. 278. 1. 28—p. 289. 1. 21. 
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A series of events will travel outward from the atom like ripples 
in a pool, which will sooner or later impinge upon objects in their 
environment producing effects in these objects. These effects in 
the environment may be observed, and if they are, we infer that an 
atom of a certain sort which is giving out energy is responsible 
for the phenomena observed. Thus we infer the existence of the 
atom from the effects which it produces, when it changes, in the 
surrounding neighbourhood. To use a convenient simile of Earl 
Russell's, let us suppose that a ticket collector is permanently on 
duty at the exit of the station of a particular town. What will be 
the nature of his knowledge of the town’s population? In the first 
place, he will only know something about the population when it 
changes, that is, when somebody enters the town or leaves it. In 
the second, he will not be aware of these changes where they 
originally take place, that is in the town itself, but only of the 
effects of the changes when they manifest themselves ar the 
station. Our knowledge of the atoms is of a similarly indirect 
kind. All that we are really entitled to say is not that we know 
atoms, but that events in a certain neighbourhood are such as are 
compatible with and can be calculated on the assumption that 
there is an electric charge of a cert.ain magnitude in the middle 
of the neighbourhood. Energy, in fact, spreads outwards from a 
particular centre. We may, if we like, conceive that there is an 
arrangement of electrons and protons there which is the source of 
the energy of radiation. But the conception is by no means necessi¬ 
tated. ‘The idea that there is a hard lump there, which is the 
electron or proton, is an illegitimate intrusion of common-sense 
notions derived from touch. For ought we know, the atom may 
consist entirely of the radiations which come out of it.’ Now 
matter is made of atoms. Matter, therefore, to quote an epigram 
of Earl Russell’s has become ‘a convenient formula for describing 
what happens where it isn’t.’ 

If the atom resolves itself into the effects which the atom, 
if it existed, would produce when it changed in the surrounding 
neighbourhood, they will take the form of occurrences or events. 
These occurrences or events will be physical. Therefore, they will 
ultimately be susceptible of the same analysis as that which is 
applicable to the atom, and will be known only in so far as they 
produce effects elsewhere. To quote Earl Russell again, ‘there 
is a certain air of taking in each other’s washing about the whole 
business. Events in empty space are only known as regards their 
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abstract mathematical characterisation; matter is only an abstract 
mathematical characteristic of events in empty space.’ In other 
words, we describe what there is at place B in terms of events 
at places E, F and G, and so on indefinitely.”* 

The same thinker writes thus on the relationship between 
mind and body;— 

“For at this point the question may well be asked, ‘What 
about mind ? Mind assuredly is not material and, so far from 
being determined by matter, can in some degree control it. If, 
for example, /t will to chisel a lump of stone into the shape of 
a human head, am It not freely altering myi environment to 
please myself?t Can it in any sense he maintained that I am 
merely adopting myself to or reacting to my environment?.’ 


The answer to this question was provided by nineteenth- 
century psychology which constituted the second main source of 
■Mind’ says C E- ™^terialist philosophy. In order to realise the 
M. Joad, ‘is significance and plausibility of the answer, let us 
consider for a moment the astonishing fact of the 
mind-body relationship. That mind and body are continually 
interacting is obvious. If I get drunk, 1 see AonhW, if 1 take a 
late supper of cold pork'V: and pickles, 1 have a nightmare and 
dream about blue devils; if 1 inhale nitrous-oxide gas, I experienpe 
an ecstatic vision in which I find myself in Paradise enjoying the 
converse of God and his angels. These are instances of the 
influence of the body upon the mind. 


PP 


* From “Guide to Modern Thought” by C. E. M. Joad, 
82-84. 

■[This ‘I’ makes the whole difference. Without this factor 
Mind is mere inert matter. +Yes, you are, surely, but not your mind. 

The reader is requested to tolerate this meat-eater’s dirty 
illustration. “An educated man is educated in various ways and 
degrees, and he responds in varying ways and degrees to the training 
which he receives. Huxley and Newman were both highly 
educated. The general trend of education also 
varies in accordance with the prevailing interest 
of the age—according as religion or science or art 
is the fashion of the hour. The revolt of the 
the older generation is another source of bias. 
When a man is no longer young his views are more or less settled, 
and he resents what tends to disturb them; to the enthusiastic youth 
on the contrary, the received tradition is likely to appear stale and 
insipid, so that he is led to grasp at what for him are novelties and 
to plume himself on being in the van of progress. 

From ’’Mind and Matter’" by G F Stout. M. A., LL. D., D. 
Litt. p. 8. 11 14-27. 


Man is made by 
education and 
environment 

younger against 
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If I see a ghost, my hair stands on end; if I am to address 
a public meeting, I sweat; if I see a cricket ball coming, I hold 
out my hands or flinch and duck as the case may be. These are 
instances of the influence of the mind on the body. Examples 
could be multiplied indefinitely, the interaction of mind and body 
being a fact which is testified by every moment of our waking lives. 
Yet, when we come to reflect upon it, how odd a fact it is. 

The body is a piece of matter; as such it possesses the 
properties of matter, weight, mass, shape, size and so forth, and 
obeys the laws of physics. How then, if mind and matter are so 
different that they have not a single qualify in common, can they 
influence one another ? How indeed can they 'get at'one another 
at all? A paving-stone can crush a butterfly because the butterfly, 
like itself, possesses mass and substance; but how can it effect a 
wish? The length of the arm can be measured, but who can 
measure the inspiration which went to the composition of Bee¬ 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony ? It is no exaggeration to say that this 
fundamental problem is one which all psychology must attempt to 
solve and no psychology has yet satisfactorily solved”.* 

In Indian philosophy, it must be remembered, mind is 
material. It is so subtle—'more subtle than ether—that it can 
easily come into contact with the spiritual entity—the soul. 
Being material it cannot of itself act for “matter has no 
power of changing its own state, whether of rest or motion.”t 
If mind were non-material the connection between body and 
life (—soul) would be impossible. If it were gross matter it 
would maintain its contact with the body but never would 
it unite itself with the soul. It is really a wonderful principle 
discovered by the Aryan philosophers of India that Mind 
is subtle ‘matter’—the eldest evolute of Primordial Matter.J 


’’’C. E. M. Joad, op cit. pp. 33. ff. +From "The Making of Man” 
by Sir Oliver Lodge, p. 52 11. 8 & 9. 

? I 


“The East has very much to instruct the West. We can 
instruct them in business habits and practical things. They can 
instruct us in things relating to the soul and meditation. They enter 
into the silence and meditate a great deal more than we do.” (“Science 
and Religion by Seven men of Science—Help from the Unseeu” by 
Oliver Lodge, p. 16. 1. 33—p. 17 1. 4.) This is a mere platitude 
•which the author himself does not taTce seriously] 
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Life cannot assume “phenomenal existence” without the aid of 
matter and a material body cannot be clapped on to it without 
the ‘mediation’ of Mind, but it must be borne in mind that 
Mind has no vehicular capacity. It is the body that is the 
vehicle. Sir Oliver Lodge says:— 

’’Hence we can begin to speculate on the probability that 
herein lies the clue to the association of Life and Mind with 
Matter, that the connection is not direct but indirect. The 
instinct of Biologists has always led them to assume that Life 
and Mind must have some kind of material vehicle; that is to say 
some close connection with what we otherwise think of at the 
material Universe. But the material Universe consists not of 
Matter alone, but of Light, Electricity, and Ether as well. 
Biologists have been liable to assume, and many do assume to 
this day, that the material vehicle must be formed of Matter. 
And some have even supposed that Life and Mind are functions 
of Matter. But that is only because they were insufficiently 
acquainted with the other material existences, of which 
Matter is only a part. It is, I agree, difficult to suppose that 
Life and Mind can exist without some sort of body or 
instrument of manifestation or at least of utilisation; nor can we 
expect it to operate effectively without some control of Energy; 
but there is no need to conjecture any such deprivation. To think 
of atomic Matter only, leaves us with all manner of unsolved 
difficulties. In terms of Matter only, we can not conceive the 
action of the Sun upon the earth, nor of any other action across 
space; and it really does not matter whether the space is measured 
in millions of miles or in millionths of an inch: the puzzle is the 
same 

“Life—whatever Life may be.—was able to take hold and utilise 
the structure provided, utilise it for its own further development. 
As when a heap of stones or rubbish by the roadside is made use 
of by floating germs, and clothes itself in verdure; so it may be 
that Life: always waiting its opportunity, seized hold of the 
more complex molecules on the planet, and began to enter into 
its kingdom.”! 

“That which moves from place to place (is matter)”.! 
“Matter is that which moves through space”§ “You push the 

•*”The Making of Man” p. 25 1. 12- p. 26 1. 17. Ubid p. 73 II. 
10-19. t Ibid p. 59 11. 20 & 21. §. P. 59 11. 23 & 25. 
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track; it pushes you. It feels your force; you feel its reaction. It 
experiences acceleration, that is, it begins to move faster”.’' So 
far from limitation, reaction is an a.ssistance”t “Spirit and 
Matter interact; the one active, the other passive; the one design¬ 
ing, planning, executing; the other being moulded, obediently 
responsive, docile yet passively obstructive, with an obstruction 
which does not oppose but actually assists the object in view, 
rendering possible what else could not be managed, namely, 
an active exertion capable of achieving some far-foreseen and 
desired endj”. 

But the problem regarding the existence of the soul is 
still more difficult. Prof. William James after a long dis¬ 
cussion of it gave it up altogether as hopeless, concluding 
the theme with the following words:— 

"One great use of the Soul has always been to account for, 
and at the same time to guarantee, the closed individuality of 
each personal consciousness. The thoughts of one soul must unite 

Prof William James oneself, it was supposed, and must be 

doubted the exis- eternally insulated from those of every other 
tence of the Soul? already begun to see 

that, although unity is the rule of each man’s consciousness, yet 
in some individuals, at least, thoughts may split away from the 
others and form separate selves. As for insulation, it would be 
rash, in view of the phenomena of thought-transference, mesmeric 
influence and spirit-control, which are being alleged now-a-days 
on better authority than ever before, to be too sure about that 
point either. The definitively closed nature of our personal 
consciousness is probably an average statistical resultant of many 
conditions, but not an elementary force or fact; so that, if one 
wishes to preserve the Soul, the less he draws his arguments from 
that quarter the better. So long as our self, on the whole, makes 
itself good and practically maintains itself as a closed individual, 
why, as Lotze says, is not that enough? And why is the being 
an individual in some inaccessible metaphysical way so much 
prouder an achievement ? 

My final conclusion, then, about the substantial Soul is that 
it explains nothing and guarantees nothing. Its successive thoughts 
are the only intelligible and verifiable things about it, and defi¬ 
nitely to ascertain the correlations of these with brain processes 

*Ibid p. 62 11. 9—12. t P. 66 11. 22 & 23. t P. 67 ll. 4—13. 
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is as much as psychology can empyrically do. From the metaphysi¬ 
cal point of view, it is true that one may claim that the correla¬ 
tions have a rational ground; and if the word Soul could be taken 
to mean merely some such vague problematic ground, it would be 
unobjectionable. But the trouble is that it professes to give the 
ground in positive terms of a very dubiously credible sort. I 
therefore feel entirely free to discard the word Soul from the rest 
of this book. If I ever use it, it will be in the vaguest and most 
popular way. The reader who finds any comfort in the idea of 
the Soul, is, however, perfectly free to continue to believe in it; 
for our reasonings have not e.stablished the non-existence of the 
Soul; they have not proved its superfluity for scientific purposes.”* 


Professor William ./ame.s i.s no more in our midst but 
we cannot, unfortunatelj’ pray for him requiascat in pace (may 
he rest in peace) for this refers to the soul and he did not 
believe in the existence of such a ‘commodity!’ 

When the poor Soul herself is meted out such shabby 
treatment by European philo.sophersf what can we say of 
things pertaining to her. Just listen to what an author 
saj-s:— 

“No less well atte.sled than the so-called wonders of 
clairvoyance have been the stories current in all ages of 
those who have apparently possessed the power of going back 
to the past. This power has usually been regarded as pro- 


C.E.M. Joadsays, 
re-fncarnation is 
impossible. 


viding evidence for reincarnationist theories, 
III certain physical^ states, it is said, we 
remember experiences which we lived through 


in previous lives. This supposition is, however, by no means 


necessitated. To any theory of reincarnation serious objections 


are immediately suggested by a consideration of the facts of 


From “Psychology” by Prof. William James, Vo), i, p. 350. 

1 No, not so please, but ‘under certain circumstances’. 
If you want to criticise repre.'ent the position accurately, do not 
mis-state. Tlie circumstances .are these; If the body is favourable, 
if the mind is free from all impurities of past actions,—the 
dross of flash-eating, the dross of tobacco-smoking, the dross 
of race-h.atred, the dross of land-lust and powei-lust, the love 
Dross vitiates the mind wine-woman-and-song et hoc genus omne, 
and interferes with then it is that a person may remember his or 

the memory of her past deeds and not otherwise. An ordi- 

‘ nary person if reminded of his or her past 

life will have to weep .and bewail throughout life, while past 
memory will incite some to anger, some to malice and yet others to 
take vengeance upon somebody who may have done them evil then. 
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the relationship between mind* and body to which I drew 
attention in chapter 11. The relationship, as I there pointed 
cut, is obviously very close. An invalid, for example, has a 
different mentality from a healthy, a hunchback from a straight 
man; character is bound up with the secretions of the duct- 

* It is not the gross body alone that makes the person, 
The sou), till (A) it is emancipated from phenomenal existence, 
carries along with it a “subtle body, which comprises seventeen 
The subtle or spiritual principles:—Five wernoMrrc or vital principles, 
body is necessary five principles of sensation, and five phy- 

to make the sical principles such as Prithivee, Apah 
person. etc., in subtle form, and the principles 

of volition and discernment. It also accompanies the soul in 
all births and deaths. It is of two kinds;— (a) material which 
is derived from the fine particles of subtle matter, (b) Spiritual 
or natural which comprises the natural powers and attributes 
of the soul. Both (Bj of these remain with the soul in the 
state of Emancipation, and it is through them that the soul 
enjoys the bliss of emancipation.” (From the “Light of Truth” 
Lahore edn. p. 273), 

The expressions marked (A) and (B) in the above passage maybe 
taken to be contradictory. The Kathopanisbad has the following passage; 
“Yadaa pancaavatishthante jnaanaani manasaa saha ; buddhisca na 
viceshfate taam aahuh paramaam gatim. Kafh, i, 10. “That condition 
of the soul in which it possesses a pure manas —the principle of 
thought—the five principles of sensation, and in which the delibe¬ 
rations of the principle of discernment are true and constant, is called 
the supreme state or Emancipation”. (“Light of Truth” p. 265) 
“The emancipated soul leaves off her mortal coil and roams about in 
space in the All-pervading God by the help of the Spiritual body." 
(Ibid. p. 266.) From these statements it appears Maharshi Dayaa- 
nanda thinks that the soul does not become a spiritus purus (—pure 
spirit) in the state of emancipation. The other rendering of the Kafh, 
passage quoted above is as follows:—-“Yadaa yasmin kaale panca 
jnaanaani sfotraadipancajnaanendriyaarri manasaa saha manoyuktaani 
avatish/hante nivr^ttavyaapaaraawi bhavanti buddhisca vyavasaaya 
lakshawaa yadaa na viceshtate vyaapaaravatee na bhavati taam 
uktajnaanendriyamanobuddhinaiscalyaroopaam avasthaam paramaam 
utkr®sh#aam gatim aanandaatmano bhaanasya saadhanabhootaam 
aahuh uktavanto yogina ityarthah” (Maniprabhaa.) This interpreta¬ 
tion seems to mean that the condition described is one of trance and 
not of final emacipation’. 

In the state of ‘final’ emancipation the soul becomes a spiritus 
purus having her spiritual attributes of volition, like, dislike etc., and 
it is the first coupled with her finitude of intelligence that again compels 
her to assume corporeal existence after the ‘great deluge’ (mahaa 
pralaya). In limited states of emancipation the Subtle body must 
accompany. The difference seems to be more verbal and academical 
than real and practical. 
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less glands; an insufficiency of thyroid produces a half-wit and an 
excess of adrenalin a coward. Change a man's body* and you 
change the man. 

If a man’s nature is largely determined by his body, it is 
bound up no less with his memories. My knowledge, such as it 
is, is largely a memory of things I have learned; my outlook on 
life the effect of the things I have experienced. If I had not fallen 
out of the window at the age of five, I should not be afraid of 
heights now. As one gets older, memories become more impor¬ 
tant; very aged people live entirely in their memories; in fact 
they are their memories. 

Again, a man is very largely the product of his environment. 
I, for example, am a child of the twentieth century, with the out¬ 
look, beliefs and attainments of my generation. Body, memories 
and environment—these go far to make a man what he is; his 
personality is, at least in part, their joint out-come. 

Now nobody who believes in reincarnation holdso far 
as I know, that one inhabits the same body in different lives.^ 
Obviously not, since we know what happens to old bodies; they 
become worms.* People do not normally have any memory of 
their past lives, so that their memories in each life would be 
different. Given a different body, different memories and environ¬ 
ment, the difficulty is to see in what sense a man could be said to 
be the same person in different lives. If I may commit an Irishism, 
if it is really I who live through each one of a number of different 
lives, then I must be a different per3on§ each time. 

*When therefore the body is changed the man surely changes 
but not the soul and not his fine deliberative apparatus called the 
spiritual body. 

tSurely they do maintain that the soul in separate phenomenal 
existences clad in different gross bodies, does carry with her the same 
subtle body vitiated though it may be by various kinds of dross. Why, 
dross dirties even the soul herself 1 

tNo, not at all. The ‘old body’ does not become worms. The 
worm are as good individuals as a philosopher! The ‘old body’ gets 

‘scrapped’ or ‘broken up into its various 
This old body does not elements’ for the formation of new bodies, 

become worms, Emotional expressions are unbecoming in 

serious philosophical discussions. 

ISurely the believers in re-incarnation do not say that the ‘same 
person’ travels on with the same bodies! They say that the soul 
along with the spiritual body is the same. 
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Just listen also to what H. G. Wells has to say on Re¬ 
incarnation:— 


“Apart from such speculations we may say this much; upon 
the continuity of any individual consciousness after bodily 
cessation and disintegration, The Science of Life has no word of 
assurance, and on the other hand it assembles 

On the re-incarnatlon 

of the soul Wells much that points towards its improbability, 
writes verbiage in his id * r r , . 

“The Science ofLife.” matters of fact 

apart from consciousness, The Science of 

Life has no doubts; it does not speculate, it states. Our lives do 

not begin afresh at birth, and do not end inconclusively; they 

take up a physical inheritance, they take over a tradition, they 

enter into a set drama, they are conditioned from the outset, and 

each has a role to play, different from any role that has ever been 


played before or will ever be played again. And our lives do not 
end with death: they stream on, not merely in direct offspring, but 
more importantly perhaps in the influence they have had on the 
rest of life. According to the playing of the role the unending 
consequences are determined. They endure in the fabric of things 
accomplished for ever. That at least is not theory or speculation; 
it is as much a statement of fact as that every stream that flows 
upon this planet earth flows down towards the sea”.* 

The above passage is floral and ornate but inconclusive. 

It is Blimberine verbiage ! Listen to the following:— 


“Christ announces to us the unbroken continuity of all life 
which is truly life. There is no likelihood that we shall ever under¬ 
rate the changes which we can see, the separations which sadden us, 
the losses which mar our capacity for action; but, on the other 
The good Jesus hand, we lose much by not dwelling day by day 
said that life qj, tjj^t which as yet we can grasp of the 
permanence of our being; we lose much by 
constructing a future out of some fragments of the present, and 
transferring it to some remote scene which serves to obscure the 
solemn beauty of the earth. We lose much by not striving to be¬ 
hold, little by little, it may be in fleeting visions, the eternal which 
is about us and in us, and which remains unaltered by all 
vicissitudes".t 


*From “The Science of Life” by H. G. and G. P. Wells and J. 
Huxley, Cassell and Co., London 1931 p. 853. 

I From “Thoughts on Revelation and Life” P. 295 11. 17—31. 
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This is what good Sir Oliver Lodge, the great English 
scientist, has to say on this knotty question:— 

“As regards Reincarnation, it is probably a mistake to 
suppose that the same individual whom we know in bodily form is 
likely to appear again, at some future date. There may be excep¬ 
tions, but as a rule that seems unlikely to happen. What may 
happen, however, is that some other portion of the larger self 
becomes incarnate; and if so it would be likely to 
strong affinity, though often in a vague and 
puzzled way, with some other portion which had 
been embodied previously. And, again, if this second incarnate 
portion happened to include some part of what had gone to make 
the previous individual, then there might not only be sense of 
affinity, but some kind of reminiscence, some memory of places 
and surrounding which had previously been familiar. 

Many people have felt the odd sensation of having been at 
a place before, and of knowing instinctively what would be found 
round the corner or through the door. The experience has been 
called deja vu. It is difficult to explain, but the inclusion of some 
fraction of a former personality, with overlapping fragments of 
memory from a previous existence, is a working hypothesis 
towards an explanation of a faculty which, in a few exceptional 
people, is fairly strong. 

This idea seems to help us to contemplate the Platonic 
doctrine of Reminiscence as a possible reality in some cases,— 
that the truths of geometry, for instance, were really known by 
each individual but forgotten; that “our 
^ ® forgetting"; that 

the developed brain tends to inhibit the re¬ 
production of ancient memories and to isolate us from our previous 
surroundings and our larger self. Indeed some such doctrine may 
be necessary to explain the aptitudes and powers and instincts, 
both of animals and of children, especially when those children 
show signs of exceptionally early precocity. When they can 
calculate, for instance, or play a musical instrument, without 
having learnt. The only alternative to reminiscence in such cases, 
would appear to be some doctrine of direct Control by another 
intelligence, This, too, is a hypothesis not to be overlooked, 
though some form of subliminal explanation seems simpler, if it 
is sufficient; which is doubtful. 
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How large a subliminal self may be, one does not know, 
but one can imagine that in some cases it is very large, so that 
it contains the potentiality for the incarnation not only of a 
succession of ordinary individuals, but of really great men. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that Dante and Tennyson were 
reincarnations of Virgil, but one might, though presumptuously, 
imagine that all three were incarnations of one great Subliminal 
self, which was able to manifest itself in different portions, having 
a certain family likeness, though without any necessary bodily 
consanguinity or inheritance in the ordinary sense. 

The heredity link appears to be of a quite different order 
from the subliminal link; and mother and son need have no 
spiritual or subliminal relationship, in spite of their great 
similarity. The similarity of the bodily instrument would be 
sufficient, in that case, to account for the similarity of that portion 
of the son’s larger self which automatically selected this means of 
manifestation. And the importance of parenthood, in providing 
a suitable corporeal instrument or vehicle for the manifestation 
of a really great personality, can hardly be overestimated. But 
the indwelling spirit need not come from the parents at all. It can 
be drawn, as it were, from some independent source, by the perfec¬ 
tion or other quality of the material vehicle provided. 

In some cases it may happen that the portion incarnate is 
so great that the embodied personality exhibits the phenomenon of 
transcendent Genius, and is by universal consent accounted a 
"great man.” Though there are cases in which exceptional powers 
are manifested by one who is not a great man in an ordinary sense, 
but who has channels of inspiration open occasionally to a non- 
incarnate portion, apart from the exceptional periods, may be of 
ordinary magnitude, or, in the ordinary affairs of life, may even be 
foolish or commonplace. Occasional access to higher source of 
information or inspiration is not to be denied to personalities of 
mediocre grade. The normal portion of such individuals is small, 
the subliminal portion large by comparison, and occasionally 
accessible.”* 

"Not only, moreover, can there be different degrees or pro¬ 
portions of incarnation developed from any ordinary subliminal 
self, but there may be many grades among those selves; so that, 

* From “The Making of Man” by Sir Oliver Lodge p. 120, 
1. 27—p. 124 1. 19. 
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if ever an infinitely large and comprehensive Self allowed any 
portion to take human form and associate itself with matter, that 
portion would recognise itself, and be gradually recognised by 
others, as in close touch with the Infinite and the Kternal. And 
humanity would perceive that something far above their own grade, 


The Incarnation of a 
fraction of God’s 
being in Christ, 
says Sir Oliver 
Lodge, is a 
fact! 


something beyond any previous experience, 
had dwelt among them, and by origin and 
personality was essentially Divine. It may 
be that only through such an incarnation as 


that could we get any knowledge or perception of that higher, but 


otherwise inaccessible, being. 

Deity, indeed, is not a thing which we mortals can conceive. 
We can formulate certain attributes, and try to grasp them, but 
Infinity is beyond our grasp. All that we can apprehend during our 
sojourn in matter and probably for long afterwards, is something 
in human form, something anthropomorphic. And though we may 
have qualms at suggesting that any spirit inhabiting a mate¬ 
rial body of human shape can be anything more than man, yet if 
the doctrine of the Subliminal self be true, and if a Self of Divine 
magnitude, if in fact Deity, allowed Itself or some portion of Itself 
to become Incarnate,—humanity would recognise the Kinship and 
the Identity, and would realise that in this exceptional manifesta¬ 
tion there was as much as it was able to grasp of the Infinite 
Existence, and would be right in speaking of such an Individual 
as the Son of God.” (Ibid pp. 174-177). 

The Vedic position is very beautifully summarised in the 
following three stanzas. 

f^r II 

I rir Ol ll\ II 

II^IP 

(1) The wise by devotion and cogitation perceive the soul 
that becomes manifest by assuming a body through the wise 
providence of God the giver of Life. With a poet’s vision they 
carefully observe each object in the world and thus becoming 
enlightened wish to attain to the source of Light Itself. 

* The Nirukta and the Jaiminiyopanishadbraabmawa explain 
these verses as describing reincarnation. Hans Oertell’s translation of 
them in the latter book is absurd in the extreme. 
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(2) The soul keeps the faculty of speech in (the interior of) 
the heart and when the time for utterance comes the vital air 
begins to express it inside, but when it flashes out as the mani¬ 
festation of sound revealing the contents of the mind the 
far-sighted wise protect it most assiduously as the very basis of 
truth. (3) May I see the individual soul, the imperishable lord of 
the sense organs, ever coming and going by the paths of births 
and deaths. It travels assuming various conditions of life 
accompanying it (from birth) and brought about by the residua 
of its past actions, and thus keeps frequently coming into the 
various worlds. 


This is not the only Vedic text on the reincarnation of 
the soul. The 58th and 164th hymns of the 1st book of the 
Rsgveda treat of several aspects of the soul. There are long 
passages in all the four Vedas that fully treat of this subject. 
An exposition of the Vedic view-point on this theme is the 
subject of a separate book. 

Does not good Jesus refer to the reincarnation of the 
soul in Matthew xii, 14? “And if ye will receive it, this is 
Elias, which was for to come.” What does this statement 
mean? How is this coming of Elias again to the world of 
embodied beings possible except by means of a body? That 
body may now be ‘John the Baptist’ for human custom refers to 
the embodied person and not to the abstract soul. Satis it non 
amplius. 

The “philosophers” whose views have been quoted above, 
betray, like Max Muller, a great tendency to boom Christianity. 


The scientific education they have received, the high positions 


The Intention of these 
“philosophers” Is to 
boom Christianity. 


they hold or the great regard and confi¬ 
dence they enjoy in the modern world 
misled by English education, they thus 


use to lead the whole human race into the folds of Christianity. 


His great anxiety for somehow reconciling the absurd view of 



the incarnation of God, 
has led Sir Oliver 
Lodge to propound 
the absurd and hereti¬ 
cal theory of the 
partial incarnation of 
his imaginary “sublim¬ 
inal self.” This heresy 
can be thus explained 
by means of a diagram. 


Sirnnose circles A, B, and C are subliminal selves and suppose 
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circles 1—6 and D are incarnated selves. It is clear from the 
diagram that 1, 2, 3, 4 and D are incarnations of parts of the “sub¬ 
liminal self” A. Suppose part 1 incarnated itself in 1793 and 
part 2 in 1863; then the latter would remember something 
(“falling from the window”* in 1802) which is represented in the 
diagram by the intersection of the circumferences of 1 and 2. 
Poor No. 3 would be a horrible mess of such memories and 
cross-memories for ‘he’ cuts and cross-cuts through four incar¬ 
nations being himself a part of the “subliminal self” A. Incar¬ 
nations D and 5 being large would be very successful in the 
world, enjoy high life, be ever in the limelight, have immense 
wealth, have a lot of hangers-on and boomers or “hewers of 
wood and drawers of water” to sweat for them. 

Thus it is clear, according to Sir Oliver Lodge there is no 
such entity as the Individual Soul. There are only “subliminal 
selves” which can be sliced and served out in various incarnations! 
Thus this wretched worm of a subliminal self resembles the 
amoeba. It must be borne in mind that this absurd theory reduces 
G-od to a non-entity, for a being having no ‘personality’ 
and no individuality can be anything but God. The 

Semitic creeds have no God, and one need not wonder if 
the follower of one of these propounds such a heretical 
and atheistic theory. Por real atheism is nothing but to 

deny the existence of the soul either in an overt or a covert 
manner, and the latter is more serious and dangerous 

than the former.f 

It is better for a man to think twice before writing 
anything down, for wrong views broadcast corrode into the 
hearts of the younger generation and ruin humanity. The 
political supremacy of Europe does not indicate that her 
religion and morals are sound. Europe has nothing to 

teach the world. Especially India has nothing to learn 
from her. There is a widespread opinion that the modern 
means of communication have brought the different races nearer 
that they may mutually learn from and teach, one another, 
but this is only a silly platitude intended to flout the 
disputant. Had it not been so, “great European scientists" 
at least, would not have ventured to write without know- 

* See page clxix 11. 7 & 8. 

f Disbelief in a Supreme Being or Creator is more or less 
a technical difficulty and can be solved if the person beset with 
it admits an individual and personal soul. A denial of the latter, 
however, is the chimax of atheism for the man prone to it can never 
bo brought round to believe in anything beyond the senses. 
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ing the principal languages and philosophical systems of 
the world, chief among which is Sanskrit and the philo¬ 
sophy of ancient Aryan India. 

The long and shoi’t of the cry of these “scientists” 
can be put briefly thus: “We have not seen, therefore we 
refuse to believe ”. Along with this there is another maxim: 
“ We have been told bij our padres that Christianity is true hence 
it must be so 

The following matter is not doctrinal but it gives 
the scientific side of Vedic teaching:— 

“Achyrantes Aspera, Linn., H. F. B. I., IV, 730; Roxb. 22. 
Sans.—Apaamaarga, aghata, apangaka. 

Vern:—Apanga (Beng. and Ass.). Latjiraa, Chirchiraa 
Chirchittaa (Hindi); Putkandaa (Punj.) 
Oonghaa (Rohtak Disk); Aghaarfaa (Bomb, 
and Mahr.); Uttareni; Antisha; Apaamaargamu 
(Tel.); Naayurivi (Taifiil); Ka^alaati (Mai.); 
Utraam gidavn] uttaraawe (Kan.); Aghei^o 

(Guj.); Margiaa (Sind). 

English!—The Prickly Chaff Flower. 

Habitat:—A shrub found all over India, ascending to 
3000 ft. 

Annual herbs. Stems 1-2 ft., erect, stiff, with long spreading 
branches thickened above nodes, striate, pubescent. Leaves few, 
usually thick, leathery, broadly ovate to orbicular, 3-5 by 2*3 in., 

tapering to base, usu¬ 
ally rounded, on short 
petioles, sometimes 
acute, or apex entire, 
but often very undulate, 
very finely and softly 
pubescent both sides. 
Flowers in robust wool¬ 
ly pubescent spikes 
upto 18 in. Ion g, 
numerous, stiffly re¬ 
flexed against rachis, 
densely crowded. 
Bracts short, reflexed, ovate, membranous, with a long and very acute 
point, bractlets very sharply spinescent (very hard in fruit), with a 

(V)—E. D, 



The Achyrantes 
Aspera or Prickly 
Chafi flower plant 
is a great medicinal 
herb. 



PLATE NO- IV- 



depias Aapera, 


( Td fuce p. rl.rxri.) 
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broad membranous wing at base. Perianth leaves about 1/8 in.| 
oblong, oval, acute, glabrous and shining, with a narrow white mem¬ 
branous margin. Stamens 5, staminodes, large, truncate, fimbriate. 
Fruit very small, oblong, cylindrical, truncate, nearly smooth, brown, 
enclosed in a hard perianth. 

A very common weed throughout the Tropics in India, Ceylon, 
in waste land and in grass. Trimen observes that the perianth contain¬ 
ing the fruit disarticulates from the rachis above the bract carrying 
away with it the spinescent bractlets by which it becomes attached 
to other objects and is transported. Flowers greenish white. 

Uses:—It possesses valuable medicinal properties as a pungent 
and laxative, and is considered useful in dropsy, piles, boils, eruptions 
of the skin, etc. The seeds and leaves are considered emetic, and 
are useful in hydrophobia and snakebites. (T. N. Mukerji's Amster¬ 
dam Catalogue). The dried plant is given to children for colic and 
also as an astringent in gonorrhoea. (Stewart’s Punjab Plants,) 
Major Madden says that the flowering spikes are regarded as a pro¬ 
tective against scorpions, the insects being paralised through the 
presence of a twig. The ash yields a valuable quantity of potash, 
rendering it useful in the arts as well as in medicine. Mixed with 
orpiment this ash is used externally in the treatment of ulcers, and 
of warts on the penis and other parts of the body, (U. C. Dutt.) 
Sesamum oil and the ash {apamarga taila) are used in the treatment 
of diseases of the ear, being poured into the meatus. Dr. Bidie 
says: “Various English practitioners agree as to its marked diuretic 
properties in the form of a decoction.” Dr. Cornish reports favour¬ 
ably, having found it efficacious in the treatment of dropsy. Short 
reports on its use as an external applicant in the treatment of the 
bites of insects; and Dr. Turner, calls attention to it as a remedy in 
snake-bite. (Pharm. Indica). Used in cases of abscess; its ashes are 
used in cases of asthma and cough. (Ibbetson's Gujrat.) In Sind, it 
is used by the native foresters as an application to wounds caused 
by Babool thorns (Murray p. 101). To an infusion of the root is 
ascribed a mild astringent virtue (Konigberger, Vol. II., 222). The 
flowering spike made into pills with a little sugar is a popular pre¬ 
ventive medicine in Behar for persons bitten by rabid dogs. (Balfour.) 
As an ash, however, there seems no reason to think it possesses any 
virtues other than those of the simple alkali of our shops, 

“The drug may be useful in all conditions arising from nervous¬ 
ness. Thus it is used as a talisman in hysteria, and I know person¬ 
ally of cases that were benefited by it. How it acts in such a way. 
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I cannot say; it may be possible that the good effects are obtained 
by iodisation only, if anything of such nature there is in the drug. 
But that it is undoubtedly useful in hysteria and such nervous dis¬ 
orders, there is n8 gainsaying. In hysteria whaf we find is that there 
is extreme nervous sensibility attended with muscular contraction, 
either violent or-mild; it is preceded generally by irregular heart or 
palpitation. (Dr. Lai Mohan Ghoshal, in 'Food and Drugs’ for 
Oct. 1912 pp. 84;85)”.* 

(?) «n wml i 

c^T II V? I ?vj> I ? II (R) 

^r^TJTt 3 ?t; i IRII (^) 

?RTT'T 1 ^ 

^ 11 Ai 1 (y) I ^ «r«ni?:T^: i ^ 

IIMI (H) ISTT^n^C 1 

«m?Tnf II ^ II (^) i^TWKirsft 

«r^'KT^q: I ^ ci^ ii ^ ii ('j) 

15^ I ^JT ^ ^ ^if^sTcnrsi II i; II 

(=;) «r5BnfTfH«iT ^r^if; i «rf =^^41 % ?it wt 

^ 5^3 II ?=; m II (S) ^nrmFifsq ms %f^?ri 

«nn^ qT55irT?fkq?rqf mi®?!: n ^ ii (?o) 3 t^:t ^fi 

1 l^tfq ^ ^ ^ qi^^qV^ii ?s, R ii 

(??) «rqt®?rtq5Tt5it i ^ qi^isi) 

II ^ II ^ i 

qmr ii ^ ii (?^) ?tt 

qftqi^ ^r^ntifir m i qq ^ qit^RiiT 

?«rnii q II 


The following is the substance of the above stanzas:— 
Achyrantes Aspera is the greatest and most potent of all 
medicinal plants (1,7,11,13). Its ‘fruit’ grows upside down 
(12). With certain other herbs it becomes still more potent (1), 
is an unfailing remedy for irritability and worry giving rise 
to cursing and use of abusive language (2,4,9); it invigorates 
(2), dispels anaemia and such weakness in the parents as makes 
the offspring short-lived (3). Lack of proper thirst, loss of 
appetite, stammering (agotaam), barrenness, lassitude of the 
senses (6,6), all kinds of piles (dumaamneeh 4), insomnia and 

* From “Indian Medicinal Plants” by Lt. Col. K. K. Kirtikar, 
Panini Office, Allahabad, India, pp. 1061 ff. 
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bad dreams, (daushshvapDyans 4), melaneholia fdaurjeevityani 4), 
emaciation (abhvam 4), pallor {araayyah 4), worms and 
frerms causing disease (rakshah 4), in all these cases also it is 
very effective. It is a purgative also (punahsaraam 2). In 
certain acts of ‘magic’ so-called done by evil-minded peojile 
for the destruction of the crops and cattle it serves as a good 
preventive (8). It cures even hereditary., diseases (9). It is a 
great nutritive agent (11), and one need not fear of being 
helpless in case of illness where this herb grows (10). 

The same properties and uses of the wonderful plant are 
given in later Sanskrit medical works. 

The following is the Vedic teaching on the evils of 
Drive away penury, poverty and on the means to remove it;— 

?r^r»T#r»T|T II HKHl ? II fci^TgcT: 

I II R ii 

II ^ II I i^grr 

^ II1? II I 

^ II Ml 

(1) The ugly, one-eyed, ever groaning Penury should 
be compelled to take recourse to such uninhabited places as 
the mountain. All should with the potent yield of the cloud (viz,, 
water) expel her from inhabited places (by adopting good 
methods of agriculture). (2) The (propagator and) protector 
of Vedic teachings should (by following them in his own life 
first), by his incomparable lustre [==vigour] (of industry) chase 
away Penury—pitch her out from here, there and everywhere, 
and wipe out the evil effects of all her doings that kill the 
very seed of life. (3) To escape merciless onslaught of 
the industrious follower of Vedic teachings. Penury who kills 
creatures by inflicting untold sufferings on them, will, so to 
say, take advantage of the earliest opportunity to sieze the 
first casual sleeper floating along the current of the river 
without the effort of any human being, and betake herself, as 
fast as it would carry her, to the opposite bank. (4) Then 
surely the murderous Penury that (putting enmity between 
man and man) cuts the bond of fellow-feeling, will go on and 
on till she is no more seem, for it is a fact that all the foes of 
an industrious and righteous person living according to Q-od’s 
Law—the Vedas) dispurse like bubbles and vanish! (5) Such 
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industrious persons as propagate Vedic teachings far and 
wide carry on religious sacrifices (and other good works) and 
enhance the fame of the wise (those are the dispellers of 
Penury). Who can disparage them?* 

The condemnation on pp. 216-37 of the evil and bar¬ 
barous; booming of contraception by the interested gang of 
The ‘pomosophlsts’ pornosophists of Europe who are crossing 
or haitairlologists.’ seven seas with their nepharious 

propaganda is not severe enough. The following extract 
from one of their “doctrinal texts” is enough to show how 
serious and heinous the affair is :— 

“Technical knowledge of bow to utilize science to control 
conception has become essential to nearly every medical prac¬ 
titioner. 

Before entering into the technicalities of the numerous 
methods now available for use, it may be wise first to define ex¬ 
actly what is meant by the control of conception, popularly called 
“Birth Control.” The public mind has been confused by the 
innocently vague or the deliberately polemical misuse of terms; 
So before entering into the scientific and critical considerations 
attempted in this book, let us be explicit in our definition of 
what we are discussing. 

Defnition: Contraception (Birth Control) is the use by 
either sex of any means whatsoever whereby coitus (the act of 
union between man and woman) may be experienced while at the 
same time the fusion of the ovum with the spermatozoon may be 
averted, so that conception does not take place. 

The careful reader will note that this rules out absolutely 
the inaccurate arguments sometimes put forward in polemical dis¬ 
cussions that celibacy (that is in its accepted sense of life in the 
unmarried state) is a form of Birth Control: Celibacy may be 
looked upon as a mode of keeping down the total numbers of the 
population, but in a strictly accurate and scientific sense it is 
not a form of contraception or Birth Control. Neither is tem¬ 
porary abstinence from the act of union within marriage a form 
of Birth Control, though it be adopted by some married persons 
with a view to avoiding the procreation of offspring and thus to 


* The whole of Chap, iv of the ‘Anthology of Vedic Hymns’ and 
especially pp. 156-61 of that book deserve to be referred to here. 
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restrict the total number of children. The couple depriving 
themselves of the completion of their married state are living as 
unmarried persons do, and are not exercising contraception or 
Birth Control. The acts of those, however, who for the same 
reason limit their unions to certain specified dates on which they 
think that union may safely be experienced without a conception 
following, come within the definition of contraception given above, 
for they are exercising the act of union while taking steps for the 
purpose of avoiding the consequent procreation of children.”* 

One of the “world-teachers” of this hellish science of 
pornosophy’ paid a flying visit to India. She met a ‘leader’ 
and in her ‘cross-questions’ pulled his legs and elicited from him 
the undesirable reply that he had with difficulty, been able to 
curb his sexual inclinations and maintain ‘brahmacarya’.* ‘if 
you, Mr. So and So, so strong in your moral life, found it 

difficult to maintain.how can you expect the common 

masses of India to succeed?’ The ‘leader’ then smiled at 
this quick repartee. She did not finish here. She went about 
booming in the papers that Mr'. So and So smiled and she 
asked ‘Why did Mr. So and so smile?’ She must be replied. “He 
smiled at the audacious and unfeeling manner you, a woman, 
have been going about in, holding foj'th on the dirtiest points 
of sexual life—exposing so to say the lavatory sink to the view 
of all. He smiled for he could not clearly grasp what your 
stock-in-trade’ was. Finally, oh fair pornosophist, remember 
that he smiled for he was puzzled .as to what you would do if 
some curious people among your audience were to request you 
to give a practical demonstration on the public platform of the 
practical side of your art of pornosophy!”t 

The Vedic Seer is a poet and prophet but his poetry is 
not imaginary and his prophecy is not a mystery unless by 
that term we mean something beyond our comprehension and 
The Vedic Seer is something entirely opposed to the order 

ri ^hteous^ife of Ifature. A seer of ‘second sight’ in the 

® spiritist parlance is not a Vedic Seer or E®shi. 

A person who voices out a number of incoherent statements 


* “Contraception, Birth Control, Its Theory and Practice” 
by Marie Slopes; Messrs G. P. Putnam’s Sons, London, 1932 pp., 1 
and 2. f All literature on this subject is picaresque and pornographic. 
It is highly venomous and deserves to be proscribed and burnt where 
there will be iio aftermath. See pp. 239-40, where the great harm 
methods of birth control do is mentioned which the pornosophists 
have intentionally neglected. 
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void of any clear, rational significance like the “Revelation” 
of John in the New Testament, is also no R^shi. A Vedic Seer > 
is the inspired recipient or medium of Divine Revelation—a 
person who, by his righteous, pure and holy life is able to 
grasp higher and Divine things which are far above the ken 
of the generality of mankind. Hence it is necessary first to 
know what is the idea conveyed by the words “revelation” 
and “inspiration.” The following are Christian views of the 
matter:— 

“Revelation is not so much the disclosure of the truth as 
the presentment of the facts on which the truth can be discerned. 

It is given through life and to living men. It finds us men 
and it leaves us men. It is the ground of unending, untiring 
effort towards a larger vital apprehension of that which is laid 
open. It is not for the satisfaction of the intellectual part of our 
nature alone, but for the unfolding of our whole nature. 

Men were made to seek God: that is the foundation of 
revelation; to know Hint as mun: that is the condition of revela¬ 
tion; to grow into His likncss: that is the test of revelation”.* 

“The great men of the race! the inspired men of the race, 
have felt more at home with the Higher Intelligences than with 
the things of daily life.! 

And by the process of Inspiration we get help and assis¬ 
tance in understanding things which else would be beyond us. The 
ordinary material methods are not the only methods. And through 
all time the great and inspired men have had these visions and 
intuitions, they have perceived realities, and they have tried to 
record what they have seen, for the benefit of others. That is the 
way in which we have to explore some of these things. That at 
any rate is the method of religion.’’^ 

“Revelation is the development of the relation in which 
God has placed Himself to the world in bringing it into exis¬ 
tence. The basis of revelation is laid in the fact that the world was 
called into existence by the word of God, and was animated by 
His spirit. The production of different classes of beings advances 
teleologically, and reaches its goal only when God has created man 


*Westcott, op. cit. p. 13. The italicised bit ruins the quotation, 
f ‘The peaks of the race' as he calls them elsewhere. + “Science and 
Religion by Seven Men of Science” p. 21 11. 5-8. $ Ibid, p. 21.11. 
11 - 20 . 
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in His own image. In this progression the foundation of revela¬ 
tion is laid. For revelation is, in general, God's witness and 
communication of himself to the world for the ralization of the 
end of creation, and for re establishment of full communion of 
man with God. After the tearing asunder through sin of the 
bond of the original communion of man with God, God testifies, 
partly in nature and the historical guidance of mankind, and 
partly in each one’s conscience of His power, goodness, and 
justice, and thus draws man to seek God."* 

“The Pentateuch plainly distinguishes four periods in the 
history of revelation.— 

1. The primeval age, with ten patriarchs, closing with the 

deluge. 

2. Beginning with the world covenant in Noah’s time; the 
time of the division of the peoples, by which the separation of the 
race of revelation is prepared; again with ten generations. 

3. The rime of the three great patriarchs, beginning with 
Abraham’s election, and t\\e covenant of promise made with him; 
and ending with the sojourn of the chosen people in Egypt. 

4. The fourth period opens with the redemption of Israel 
from Egyptian bondage; it includes the giving of the covenant of 
the law, and the establishment of the theory, with its regulations.”t 

“The notion of a man-god or a human being endowed with 
divine or supernatural powers, belongs essentially to that earlier 
period of religious history in which gods and men are still viewed 
as beings of much the same order, and before they are divided 
by the impassable gulf which, to later thought, opens out between 
them. Strange, therefore, as may seem to us the idea of a god 
incarnate in human form, it has nothing very startling for early 
man, who sees in a man-god or a god-man only a higher degree 
of the same supernatural powers which he arrogates in perfect 
good faith to himself. Such incarnate gods are common in rude 
society. The incarnation may be temporary or permanent. In 
the former case, the incarnation—commonly known as inspiration 
or possession—reveals itself in supernatural knowledge rather than 
in supernatural power. In other words, its usual manifestations 


*Oehler’s “Old Testament Theology" T. and T. Clarke 

Edinburgh, p. 17. The last sentence ‘After.seek God’ is absurd 

and ugly, ilbid. p. 49. 11, 8-19. 
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are divination and prophesy rather than miracles. On the other 
hand, when the incarnation is not merely temporary, when the 
divine spirit has permanently taken up its abode in a human 
body, the god-man is usually expected to vindicate his character 
by working miracles. Only we have to remember that by men 
at this stage of thought miracles are not considered as breaches 
of natural law. Not conceiving the existence of a natural law, 
primitive man cannot conceive a breach of it. A miracle to him 
is merely an usually striking manifestation of a common power,”* 

"Do you believe in the verbal inspiration of the Bible? 
I do. That is, I believe that the writers of the various books 
in the Bible were guided by the Holy spirit, not only in the 
thought to which they gave expression but also in the choice 
of the words in which they expressed the thought. They spoke 
from God, being moved by the Holy Ghost”, (2 Peter 1; 20 R.V.). 
It was the Holy Ghost who spake (Hebrews 3: 7; 10:15, 16; Acts 
28: 25.) The word uttered was His word (2 Samuel 23: 2, R.V.) 
The very words used were the words which the Holy Ghost 
teaches (1 Corinthians 2: 13). Nothing could be plainer than 
Paul’s statement: “In words which the Spirit teacheth.” 

The Holy spirit Himself anticipated all these modern in¬ 
genious but unbiblical and false theories regarding His own 
work in the apostles. The more carefully and minutely one 
studies the wording of the statements made in the Bible, the 
rtiore he will become convinced of the marvellous accuracy of 
the words used to produce the thought. To a superficial student 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration may appear questionable or 
even absurd, but any regenerated and spirit-taught man who 
ponders the words of Scripture day after day and year after year 
will become increasingly convinced that the Wisdom of God is in 
the very words used, as well as in the thought which is expressed 
in the words. 

It is a very suggestive fact that our difficulties with the 
Bible rapidly disappear when we come to notice the precise 
language used. The change of a word or a letter, of a tense, 
case or number, often-times lands a person in contradiction or 
untruth, but by taking the words just as written, difficulties dis¬ 
appear and the truth shines forth. The more microspically wo 

Frazer’s “Golden Bow,” Vol. I. p. 32 1. 19—p. 33 1. 14. 
(W)-E. D. 
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study the Bible, the more clearly does its divine origin shine forth 
as we see its perfection of form as well as substance.”'^ 

The above is the Ohi’istian idea of revelation and is poles 
apart from the Vedic view of it. The passages are ai'ranged 
in order, the most reasonable first, from which the succeeding 
The Vedic idea quickly march towards the goal of the Chris- 
ot revelation. padre viz., the dogma that the Bible is 

revealed and each word of it is divinely inspired. It is really 
impossible to realize in what .sense a historical record of events 
that occurred in some forgotten corner of the world among 
tribes of half-cultured and uncultured people could be said to 
be revealed and inspired. Is it necessary that G-od should 
reveal to somebody what happened in Babylon some 4000 
years back? and does he go about doing such a thing for the 
benefit of bis near and dear ones? If it bo so why not Euro¬ 
pean scientists go about their business in a more reasonable 
fashion and instead of advancing all sorts of silly and specious 
arguments to ‘prove’ {"prove! pshaw!) that an inaccurate, in¬ 
complete and biassed historical record is revealed and inspired, 
just experiment and devise ways and means to call that god’ 
down and take down from him a full account of all races! 
That will go against these European capitalistic intelligentsia 
for he will tell them that the Aryans of India are the oldest 
and most cultured race and that the Vedas are the only re¬ 
vealed law!!. Trial costs nothing, these gentlemen should try, 
especially as he (the Semitic god) makes gold also the ‘chemi¬ 
cal’ formula of which they can easily get from him and turn 
every stone in Europe into gold!! As matters stand today, 
Europe is not self-supporting and has to depend every second 
of her life even for her food and raiment on the coloured 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water.” From their very 
nature the Biblical books arc interested and inaccurate accounts 
of historical events compiled from the sources then available 
by men most of whom were not learned. Hence interested 
Christian writers cannnot be expected to give a correct defini¬ 
tion of Divine Revelation. 

When a man divulges a secret confided to him he is said 
to reveal it. With this human revelation we are not concerned. 
Divine Revelation is quite different from this. As Drs. 

What is Westcott and Oehler quoted above, say, it is 
Divine Revelation? concerned luith humanity and creation. It is 
given to the 'peaks of humanity’, as Sir Oliver Lodge calls them, 

’“From ‘‘Practical and Perplexing Questions Answered," R. A. 
Torrey'p. 13 1. 31—p. 14 1. 29. 
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at the time of creation for the benefit of all beings. For this 
obviously there must be a reason. The Supreme Being hands 
down’ this Revelation because it is absolutely necessary for 
the safety and growth of mankind. It inii-it be that without 
such Revelation hviintvnity would have been so ranch the worse 
and ever groping in the dark compelled to live like bea.sts. It 
can, under no circumstances, be admitted that God created 
mankind able to find out their own way in creation, and yet, 
as if to tease them, imposed upon tnera what may be called a 
Revelation! If mankind by their very nature were able to 
find their own way to the problem of Law ami Order and a 
right knowledge of the Providenriil Disposal of Natures goods 
then, surely, to saddle them with a revelation is to penalise 
them! 

Hence the position is thi-; God Almighty in His Omni¬ 
potent Wisdom creates the aninite and inanimate universe, 
the latter first, after this the lower animals and finally man 
His most favoured creation! Such a huge universe, it should 
be understood, must have been ‘caused’ according to some 
law, and when kingdoms, nay even very small associations of 
men require statutes, rules, bye-laws and regulations for their 
conduct, it would be foolish t) think thit God creates His 
universe without law and leaves it destitute of it. Hence 
Divine Revelation is nothing but that everlasting Law according to 
which He creates and sustains the universe and ivhich He hands 
down to humanity for their guidance. 

This revelation is not done through dictation but by 
‘inspiring’ the eternal principles of thit Divine Law into the 
hearts of such of the ‘peaks of huminity’ as are able to receive 
it. It is something like the gramophone record which if the 
lines over it are blurred cannot receive any impression of the 
sound ‘dealt on’ to it Ordinary human beings are like such 
blurred records and hence incapable of accepting or respond¬ 
ing to truths of the higher sphere. 

Those ‘peaks of humanity’ who being capable of it receive 
Divine Revelation inspired into their souls, minds and hearts 
are the Vedic Seers or RAshis, and the Revealed Law itself arc 
the four Vedas. These four Repositories of Divine Law are 
enough for the ‘management’ of the universe and human society. 
They contain the Divine Magna Carta of the Ecelesia Divina 
and all other revelations so-called, are merely very distant and 
faint echoes of it reaching us from over the remote millen¬ 
niums through vitiated human agencies. They can be found 
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out froin their interested, imperfect, incorrect and even false 
accounts of things, visions and hostile propaganda against some 
branches of the human family itself, wrong and opprobrious 
ideas about the Supreme Being and the soul etc. Only the 
four Vedas are free from all these defects.* 


The Vedas are four in as ranch as a sensible person, in 
order to rise in material, moral and spiritual life, has to 
adopt a fourfold method in his daily endeavours for advance, 
viz., jnaana, (knowledge), karma (activity), upaasanaa (practice 
of the presence of G-od), and lastly stuti (prai.se of God and 
relation of his experiences before others). The number of the 
Vedas corresponds to this division of man’s duties, the four 
stages of man’s life, the four social divisions etc., etc. There is 
no point in the question which some raise on this number, for 
it could still be raised even if the Vedas were to be five. But 
such a question cannot arise with regard to the Bible, for if one 
were to ask as to why there are only four Gospels, the answer 
is quite ready and can be given without a moment’s delay that 
they are four because four men wrote them severally! But if 
some mischievous fellow were still to persist in questioning 
why should not Barnabas’ Gospel also be counted along with 
these, then the padre’s ready answer though given with an ill-grace 
will be; ‘oh well, we don’t include it because it goes against us.' 

These four Vedas were, at the beginning of creation, 
i. e., just when human beings were created, revealed to the 
The first four P'’™® Seers Agni, Vaayu, Soorya and 

Angiras re.spectively. In the hearts of these 
four, the Vedic Law was first impressed at one 
and the same time. How it happened it cannot be known now, 
but something like the filling of the gramophone record may be 


Seers of the 
Vedas, 


* (1) The Vedas are revealed at the lime of the creation, not .so 
the other so-called revealed books. (2) Th.^y are revealed in the primi¬ 
tive language of humanity viz, the V<'dtc Sanskrit. (3) In the Vedas 
the attributes, nature and work of God are rightly described. He 
is called ‘akaayam,’ [Y. V. 40] ‘soorya aatmaa j igaiasrasthushasca’ 
[R.V. 1.115], ‘dyaavaabhoomee jtnavan deva ekah’ [Y.V. 17], na 
tasya pranmaa a.=ti’ [Y. V. 32]. (4) They teach man to be good 
[R.V. 7,104,22], [Y.V 40] advance in life [A. V. 5,16] and be at 
peace with his bioihers [R.V. 10, 191]. They do not exaggerate man’s 
age but reckon it as a hundred years [R V. 10,85,39; 1,158,6; Y.V- 
25,22 ete. ]. Man is not omniscient or alm'ghry and can never be¬ 
come such [Y.V. 20, 24; 1, 5; R V 10, 129, 6 etc ] These and many 
more details are given by P. Sivasankar S irmaa Kaavyateeratha in 
his little Hindi tract ‘Veda hi eesvareeya jnaana hai' published by the 
Arya Samaj Kaasi. 
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imagined. These four then propagated the Law through the 
Brahmaa and other sages whose hearts were afire with Divine 
inspiration. This hierarchy of inspired teachers of the original 
Revealed Law of Dod has never been entirely non-existent in 
that true Divine formation of human society called the Eeclesia 
Divina. The true Vedic Church has ever been faithfully 
preserving God’s original Revelation whereas others out of 
pride, ignorance, selfishness and such other passions and base 
motives have 'invented’ their own god and revelation consisting 
of inaccurate historical accounts and ugly teachings calculated 
to generate enmity between man and man. The preservation 
of the Vedas has been possible only because of such disinter¬ 
ested and zealous teachers. 

The last of these inspired Seers of the Vedic Word are 
named in the 'rubrics’ at the head of the hymns in the printed 
The last Seers text. The mention of such Vedic teachers in 

of the Vedas. this manner is a very old practice and before 

the five thousand years that have elapsed since the drawing up 
of the last rubrics, perhaps by ^Saunaka or ^Jaakalya, it is quite 
probable there may have been some difference in the list. It is 
also quite probable that these lists come down intact from the 
very first publication of the Vedas, but yet they are of human 
origin. 

In the 'rubrics’ there are several types of inspired seers 
mentioned. A large number of these are names of men of all 
social orders* (?), some of these are of ladies and others of 
animals and inanimate things. The last two are not seers but 
subjects of minor hymns purposely repeated to lay greater stress 
upon the signification of these texts. Anyhow the tradition 
according to which these rubrics were drawn up having been 
lost it is not now possible easily to ascertain how the names of 
these 'Seers’ were decided upon. 

The contention, however, of European Sanskritists that 
the rubrics contain the names of the writers of the hymns 
holds no water, for, there are records that a good many hymns 
existed long before their 'Seers’.f It should also be noted that 

* Kavasha Ailusha the Seer of R.V.X, 30 seems to have been 
formerly a Soodra. Vide Aitareya Br. II, 19 

f The Seei of the two hymns 61 'and 62 of the tenth book of 
RSgveda is Naabhaanedisbiha according to the ‘rubrics.’ But history 
says these two hymns were given to him by his father Manu. Vide 
Bhagavaddatta’s History of Vedic Literature Vol. i, pp. 246-7, The 
Seer of R.V. iii, 22 is Visvaamitra but the texts existed even at the 
time of his father Gaadhi. Ibid. p. 248. Also his “Lecture on the 
R3gveda pp. 41-7. 
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one hymn has no less than a hundred seers* Surely such 
Seers or Sages cannot be the writers of the hymns.f 

Hence in Vedic interpretation a good deal of serious 
and sincere research is still necessary. To decide what 
these Seers are, nobody has as yet been 
onclusion. forward any substantial data 

gathered through a disinterested research. The work 
of a good number of European scholars in this direction 
till now has been most damnably vitiated by their patent 
pro-Christian tendencies besides its costing the poor Indian 
tax-payer crores of rupees. The policy of these people, most 
of whom have been interested Christian missionary agents 
and spies, has been to vilify Hinduism and create splits in 
its fold by various means the most potent of which is a 
vigorous attempt to engender a distrust in the Vedas by 
representing them in the worst possible light. 

In how many ways some of the most famous European 
Sanskritists have endeavoured to poison the mind of the 
modern Hindu can be understood from the following extract: 

“A people of this peculiar stamp of mind was never 
destined to act a prominent part in what is called the history 
of che world. This exhausting atmosphere of transcendental ideas 
could not but exercise a detrimental influence on the active 
and moral character of the Indians. But if we admire in 
classical history even those heroes in whom the love of 
country was driven to the highest pitch of fanaticism, we 
have scarcely a right to despise a nation, in whom the love 
of a purer and higher life degenerated sometimes into reckless 
self-sacrifice. No people certainly made a more favourable im¬ 
pression upon the Greeks than the Indians. And when 
we read the account of their moral and intellectual condition at 
the time of Alexander, we are obliged to admit that if some 
of their good qualities are no longer to be mec with among 
the Indians of later times, this is owing, not entirely to 
an original defect of character, but to that continual system 
of oppression exercised upon them by foreign conquerors, to 

With regard to R. V. ix, 66 the rubrics say r®shih 
satam Vaikhaanasaah i.e., a hundred Vaikhaanasa sages are the ‘Seer’ 
(r^shih) of this hymn. The hymn contains only thirty stanzas. R.V. 
i, 100 has 19 verses ‘seen’ by five Seers. i The r®shi of S.V. i, 
435 is vaajinaam stutih i. e, praise of hotses; of R.V. ix, 86 (a text 
of 48 stanzas) aakr^shtaa maasaah, sikataa nivaavateeb, and pr^snayo 
‘jaah, three groups are said to be the Seer. 
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whose physical power they submitted, v;hile they could not help 
despising their masters as barbarians. 01 the demoralising 
influence of a foreign occupation we have an instance in the 
time of Alexander, in the story of Kalanas (KUyana), who 
yielded to the flattering offers of the European conqueror, 
and left his sacred home to follow his royal master as a 
piece of curiosity. But Megasthenes was afterwards informed 
that the behaviour of Kalanas was strongly disapproved of by 
bis friends, as ambitious and servile; while Mandanis was 
praised for his manly answer to Alexander’s messengers, not 
only by his countryman, but by Alexander himself. It was 
long before Kalanas repented his unworthy ambition, for he 
burnt himself soon after at Pasargada in the same manner 
as the only other Brahman who reached Europe in ancient 
times burned himself at Athens to the astonishment of the 
Greeks who erected a tomb to him, with the inscription 
“Here lies the Indian Sarman cheya (Sraman Acharya) 
from Barygaza, who sought immortality after the old custom 
of the Indians’.’’* 

The above passage, the unwary Hindu reader will think 
is a tribute to his ancestors and himself. If it is not the 
silliest nonsense a writer has ever blackened useful paper 
with, it must be the worst double dose of slow-poison inten¬ 
tionally administered to the ‘heir of a legacy’ just to kill him 
and destroy his heritage! 

Listen to what another European “well-wisher of India” 
“most charitably” remarks for the benefit of the Hindu University 
student:—“More mystery-mongering than true philosophy is 
to be found also in the long Rohita hymns, of which Book xiii 
of the Atharvaveda consists, in which, moreover, all kinds of 
disconnected matter appears to be thrown together in motley 
confusion.” 

This is from Winternitz’s so-called ‘History of Indian 
Literature’ which from the rabid verbiage quoted a,bove can 
be said to be the worst possible libel on Vedic literature. 
This thoughtless writer rates at the Atharvaveda for his own 
inability to understand the text. There is no mystery- 
mongering’ in the Vedas; that ‘commodity’ is available only 
in the market of the Semitic religious literature. Eor example 
John’s ‘Revelation’ at the end of the New Testament is the 
most perfect type of ‘mystery-mongering’. _ 


* Max Muller op. cit. p. 15 I. 15—p. 16 1. 10. 
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He goes on:—“Thus for instance, Rohita, “the red one,” 
i.e-, the sun or a genius of the sun, is extolled as the creative 
principle—“he created the heaven and the earth,”—at the 
same time, however, an earthly king is glorified, and the 
heavenl}’ king Rohita is brought into connection with the 
earthly king in an inteniionally confused manner.” 

Row ‘the cat is out of the bag’. This construction put 
upon the Atharvan hymn justifies all the rant and cant uttered 
against it. It is a good instance of ‘giving the dog a bad name 
in order to kill it’. Who told Wintornitz that the word Rohita 
mean.s ‘red’ only and nothing else? Prom where did he learn 
that ‘the heavenly king Rohita’ is linked up with the earthly 
king’? This hymn of the Atharvaveda existed long before 
any earthly king named Rohita. Will he patiently listen to 
reason and ponder over the hymn guiding himself with 
the available ancillary literature? Hi§ further remarks force 
us to conclude that he is not open to reason. “Rohita is 
extolled as the highest being, but a refrain is attached, in 
which the same Rohita is told to crush, in his anger, him who 

torments a Brahm.an....It would be vain to lighten 

the mystical semi darkness which surrounds such and similar 
verses. I do not think, therefore, that we have to look for 
great philosophical truths in a hymn like Ath. V. iv, 11 where 
the Ox is extolled as the creator and preserver of the world:— 
“The Ox bears the earth and sky. The Ox bears the wide atmos¬ 
phere. The Ox boars the six wide spheres of heaven. The Ox 
penetrates the whole universe’. Nor are we much impressed 
by the fact tliat this ox is identified with Indra and 
others of the liighest gods, still less by the fact that he 

yields milk, “his milk is the sacrifice the priestly 

fee is his milking,” and we willingly believe that ‘he who knows 
the seven inexhaustible milkings of the ox, gains offspring 
and heaven’. This ox is of no more importance than the bull 
that is extolled extravagantly in Ath.V. ix, 4—he bears all 
forms in his sides, ho was in the beginning an image of the pri¬ 
meval water, and so on, and that is finally discovered to be 
only an ordinary sacrificial bull which is to be slaughtered. The 
fact, however, that this pseudo-philosophy and mystery-monger- 
ing at bottom pursues a very practical purpose, is proved by 

such hymns as Ath. x, 10.Onlj’ he who knows 

this great secret may accept a cow as a gifr, and he who gives 
a cow to the Brahmans, gains all worlds, for in the cow is en¬ 
closed all the highest.’”®’ Later on he falls foul of Deussen 

’’“‘Hisiory of Indian Luerature" Vol. 1 pp. 151- 7. 
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for his taking pains to interpret Ath. V. x, 2 and xi, 8 reasonably. 
Obviously, Winternitz is so dangerously prejudiced against 
ancient Indian tradition that his remarks cannot be taken more 
seriously than those of an interested partisan. But his 
wretched book is published by the Calcutta University 
and circulated all over India. He interprets Vedic 
Sanskrit—a language spoken thousands of years ago as if it 
were modern Sanskrit. He is bent upon misrepresenting 
Vedic literature, for knowing all the methods of interpretation 
good and bad, he selects only the bad one for thereby he has 
a good cause to abuse the Vedas.* 

It is high time these tricks were exposed, and 
this introduction and the text as well as the previous book 
'Anthology of Vedic Hymns’ is a humble attempt towards this. 

It is but natural >;that there should be some mistakes,! 
and even serious ones, in such a serious research work; these 
can he rectified only in a later revision. In most of the ex¬ 
tracts quoted from English books there are many slips. In 
the Arabic poem of Lavi bine Akhtab bine Turfaa also there 
are mistakes. These are all the copyists’ blunders for the 
originals were not available to tally the final proofs with. 

This book is embellished with a Foreword from the pen 
of the Rev. Mahatama Hansraj, but the Compiler himself 
is responsible for all the views expressed. 

Bhumananda Sarasvatl. 

Delhi; 21st March 1936. 


“'The Book of the MarveJs of India by one Buzurg ibn Shahriyar (in Arabic) 
and translated into English by L, Marcel Devie, and published by Messrs. George 
Routledge & sons, Ltd., Broadway House, Carter Lane, E. C,, London, contains 
a large number of ‘yarns spun’ in the "opium dens’ of lar-off Semitic lands to 
vilify the fair name of India! The curious may look up that worthless book! 

fSome may find fault with the derivations given in some parts 
of this Introduction. They should however remember that none of 
them are so absurd and puerile as the following snobberies:—Max 
Muller = Macdonell==^''7rJI^j Leopold von Schroeder = :3Tq% 

Vienna=4^^I!T, Baptist Mission Press=3qi%g Jp’STH 
etc., etc., etc. 


(Xi-E. D. 





Cccles^ia Bibtna 






Pray to God Always, 
u prul i 

H Sgo ^l^olvsil 

Let us all, in unison like true friends, invoke upon 
God Almighty best known in His Revealed Law, for our 
protection and help in all our endeavours for the attain* 
ment of things even the most difficult to achieve and in 
all our battles in life. 


?.gveda I, 30, 7. 






Ecclesia Divina. 

OR 

The Constitution & Teaching of 

THE DIVINE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 

Obeisance to God Almighty. 

Atharvaveda I, 13. 

Subject:—Prayer for protection. 

Seer:—The Sage Bhvgvangiras. 

Metre:—Verses 1, and 2 anustubh, and 3 & 4 
jagatl. 

(t) II 

3p#r II m 

Transliteration: —Namas te astu vidyute namas te 
stanayitnave I namas te astvasmane yena dodase 
asyasi tl 1. 

q^t— 1 % 13^ I I 111 
1113^ I ^ I ^ 11:5^ I I 
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sRrni?l’) ^ *rw: i ^ JW: 

I ^ w: 5R3 (ftr^, ^cTJfi^JTT «i^*!T ^) 
II 

Word-meaning &c.:—5TlTa*=Salute, obeisance. 
?f^=Let our salute or obeisance be to Thee. 
! =in Whose power is the lightning that suddenly 
flashes with dazzling brilliance and strikes down mighty 
objects in no time. ^3«f^l^l%I=for the sake of the terrible 
thunder which at Thy command strikes terror into the 
hearts of all. W(fl%1[=Who hast at Thy command clouds 
that shut off even the light of the sun. ^Jf^by means of 
which lightning, thunder and cloud. 5^T%§=on the trou- 


=*= jpm—JiTfi irfc% U. IV,189 

—“the termination ‘asun’ is added to all roots.” This is an 
indeclinable. 

t f%+P. Ill, 2, 177 

%<7^=to the roots and ‘dyuta’ 

preceded by the preposition ‘vi’ the termination ‘kvip’ 
is added to show someone or something habitually doing the 
thing indicated by the verb.”— 

+ 5[r5%+ff3^^ U. Ill, 29 

“to the roots ‘stana’, ‘gada’, and 

‘raada’ in the causal sense the suffix ‘itnuc’ is added,” The final 
‘c’ is indicatory.— 

U ?npT^—-V or U. IV, 147 

gr%?rf%*5!rt irfH= “to the roots and the suffix ‘mailin’ 
is added in the Unadi sense.”——clf^. 


§ :?rtr—^rr P. vi, 3, 

109 “the words of the group 

are to be used as they are given,” and Vartika ^RRRTST^- 

^=“when the prefix ‘dus’ is prefixed to the 
roots ?Rr, ^ff^r and long 31 is substituted for 

its penultimate vowel and final consonant; and the initial con¬ 
sonant of the verb is lingualised.”~^|3T?f—cP^. 
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blesome and oppressive person. lR«l^=Thou dost hurl; 
Thou dost put down. Before ^ the connecting link 
should be supplied thus:—^ 

5^ ^ ( = ^) ^ ?rFI^ » Or the se¬ 

venth case of may be explained according toP. VII, 
I, 39, WR nfwr: i. e., “in Vedic 

case formations any case termination is found re¬ 
placed by ‘su’ the nominative singular termination, 
or it is dropped the crude form being used instead, 
or it is replaced by the original final vowel of the base, or 
‘at’ is substituted for it. or ‘se’ ‘ya’, ‘da’, ‘dya’, ‘yac’ or'al’ 
respectively, are used in its place” and the Vartika on it, 
^5^ “it should be stated that any 

case termination is substituted for any other case termina¬ 
tion”. According to this principle the locative singular is 
used in the place of the accusative and must, therefore, 
be understood to have the sense of the latter. The sub¬ 
stitution is only ‘formal’ the sense remaining unchanged. 

Translation :—With heads bowed in obeisance we 
approach Thee; Oh Lord Protector of Creatures! (for 
protection) who hast at Thy disposal the lightning that 
dazzles the sight of creatures by its sudden flashes of 
light, the thunder which by its terrific roar strikes terror 
into their hearts, the cloud that by its vast bulk shuts off 
and darkens the sun and a host of other phenomena by 
means of which Thou dost oft hurl the oppressor of Thy 
true devotees into an abyss of misery. 

Purport: —The natural phenomena of lightningand 
thunder are only symbols or side issues of the grand 
process of rain-shower which fecundates the earth and 
brings joy to all beings. But just as the ruler of a 
realm does, by the very means with which he showers 
honours and favours on the law-abiding, inflict condign 
punishment on the disloyal and re-calcitrant, so also God, 
by these beneficent phenomena, mete out punishment to 
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the sinful and unjust. Hence at the sight of these a man 
should dispose his heart Godward and try to feel the 
gravity of the lapses in his life. This attitude will 
strengthen him to such an extent that he would be 
peaceful and happy in all calamities even accepting 
death in a quiet and cheerful mood. 

Comment ;—It is a well known fact that during the 
rainy season when the lightning flashes and thunders 
many men and women try to run and hide themselves. 
They are seized with terror at the idea of being struck by 
lightning. They are not all horrible debased sinners but 
their childish, foolish and ridiculous attitude illustrates 
the great truth that “cowards die many times before their 
death”, but “the valiant never taste of death but once.”* 
The secret of this fact is laid down in the Bible in the 
powerful words “the wages of sin is death,”! A slavish 
and selfish attachment to one’s own worldly life as if 
that were all the sum and substance of human existence 
inspires one with the idea of saving it at all costs. 
Political slavery, moral turpitude, fall from ideals 
cherished from ages and ages by one’s ancestors and 
many such evils are the necessary results of such an 
attitude. 

Death is invitable, nay, a necessity. Nobody has ever 
escaped death. Those religions of the world which main¬ 
tain that some of their saints and sages have gone up into 
heaven alive, do in the same breath say that they will 
have to come down to the world to shed their physical 
bodies. The greatest of saints, the most righteous of men 
and women have succumbed to death. The great sages 
of India, even the four original receivers of the Vedas—the 

*Shakespear, New Dictionary of Thoughts, p. 107. 
fPaul’s Epistle to Romans, VI, 23. 

E. D.—1. 
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Universal Eternal Revealed Law—succumbed to death. 
Great heroes, great philanthropists, the benefactors of 
mankind have all succumbed to death. Men and women 
known during their lives on earth as paragons of great 
virtues; great moralists, philosophers, scientists, great 
learned men have all succumbed to death. Kings and 
queens, the rich and the poor, have all succumbed to 
death. The saint as well as the scoundrel, the man of 
most virtuous life as well as the basest of moral perverts, 
have all succumbed to death. Death is the leveller and 
it has taken the toll of all in the same manner and laid 
them low in the ‘vile’ earth. 

“The wages of sin is death,’’ surely, but it must be 
borne in mind that the saints died not because they were 
sinners but simply because they were composite beings 
and the composite structure of their worldly life had to go 
to pieces just like childrens’ toys. A composite of 
material atoms can keep together its members only as 
long as their mutually attracting forces remain in play 
or till no outside agent intervenes and disintegrates them. 
The saints’ bodies being composite physical structures 
after all, could not be an exception to this inevitable prin¬ 
ciple. Their death, in other words, was a disintegration 
of the particles of their physical frames. They also took 
their death as such and peacefully left the physical sphere 
of their life. The thought of death did not terrorise 
them since they knew that their physical existence was 
only one of the many phases of the great eternal sun 
that illumined it—the Soul. They knew the real worth of 
their life hence they suffered no agony in leaving it. 
“This outer world is but the pictured scroll of worlds 
within the soul; a colored chart, a blazoned missal book, 
wherein who rightly look may spell the splendours with 
their mortal eyes, and steer to paradise.’’* They viewed 


* Alfred ISToyce. New Dictionary of Thoughts, p. 341. 
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life rightly. “Life, if properly viewed in any aspect, is 
great, but mainly great when viewed in its relation to 
the world to come.”* 

Real life is the life of the soul and not that of the 
body, this latter being only “like a dome of many colour¬ 
ed glass, staining the white radiance of eternity.”t “Life 
is a journey, not a home; a road, not a city of habitation; 
and the enjoyments and blessings we have are but little 
inns on the roadside of life, where we may be refieshed 
for a moment, that we may with new strength press on to 
the end—to the rest that remaineth for the people of 
God.”| 

The great truth about life is told in the Vedas in 
the simplest style but most touching language. In the 
twentyseventh verse of the eighth hymn of the tenth book 
of the Atharvaveda the embodied soul is thus 
addressed:—“Thou ( ) art now a woman ( ), now 

a man sometimes a boy fWP:*) or 

sometimes a maid WT Emaciated with age 

thou dost sometimes hobble about with a 

stick in thy hand, thus being born (STpa':) thou assumest 
existence with innumerable phases 

The next verse also is important. It says “sometimes 
as the father of these f^TSTT), sometimes as their son 

mft), sometimes as their elder brother (^«lt 
or sometimes as their younger gt 

this one refulgent being W. [the soul] enters the 
cavity of the heart [in the human form assuming all 
these relations] (wRlT but he is before all creation 

* Albert Barnes. Ibid. 343. 

t Shelley. Ibid. 341. 

+ Bonar. Ibid. 346. 

IT 5^ fiiR 3ci ^rr ffird I fsf 

WRfr *1^ II A. V. X, 8, 27. 
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5TI^:) though he [thus often] enters its interior 

^ ST'rr:)” * 

In the KgvMa also (vv, 1 & 2, hymn 24 book 1) 
the query is raised about the frequent assumption of 
corporeal existence by the soul and answered. “Who is 
that amongst all the immortal beings possessed of divine 
attributes whose charming name we shall contemplate ? 
What is that Being who will give us birth again on earth 
so that we may see father and mother?” To this ques¬ 
tion the answer is given in the following words:—“We 
shall contemplate the charming name of Agni—the 
Self-efFulgent God, Who is the foremost of all the immortal 
beings possessed of divine attributes; He will give us 
birth again on earth so that we may see father and 
mother”'!'. 

To those who know this fact death is not ‘the wages 
of sin’+ but a necessary phenomenon to which all 
composite beings have sometime or other to succumb. 
To those who know this fact the present life is a prepara- 

* Rcitci ^ I ^ 

Jlit li Ibid. 28. In their explana¬ 
tion of the second line of this verse some scholars take the word 
‘deva’ to mean the Supreme Being. It seems more appropriate 
to translate it by soul though the former rendering is not in¬ 
correct. 

t ^jtwi ^fr^r 
ci% ^ 11 n RY I m 

JtqpTl ^5 JTT*T 1 H ih ^ 

JTTcrf !R II 

+ Christian commentators of the Bible explain this to mean 
that death came into the world as a result of Adam’s sin of 
disobedience to God ( Genesis III, 17-19 ). It is a pity great 
Eui’opean scientists believe this ‘orthodox’ interpretation to be 
true. They have ‘buried their talents’ wilfully. 
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tion, death the examination'and the life after death the 
promotion. Hence death for them has no sting. 

But unfortunately such are very few in this world, 
for the majority of mankind believe life to be a very 
rare and precious commodity of enjoyment which they 
must make much of enjoying all sorts of pleasures of the 
senses. For such there is only “one life; a little gleam 
of life between two eternities; no second chance for 
us for evermore Hence there are people in the 
world who would advise entrants in life like the 
philosopher who said “if I could get the ear of every 
young man but for one word, it would be this; make 
the most and best of yourself .—There, is no tragedy like 
a wasted life—a life failing of its true end, and turned 
to a false endf”. Such advice taken wrongly means 
fall into the abyss of sensuality. There are others again 
who would advise the credulous in some such strain 
as the following: “This life’s a hollow bubble, don’t 
you know? Just a painted piece of twouble don’t you 
know? We come to earth to cwy, we gwow oldeh 
and we sigh, oldeh still, and then we die! Don’t you 
know.:” 

Those who are carried away by such pessimistic 
teaching fall into the quagmire of sensuality never to 
rise again and wallow therein like swine in a dirty slough. 
To such and the foolish, illiterate folk who have 
never once thought upon the nature of their souls 
and the end of human life, death is the most sorrowful 
calamity which should never befall one—which must not 
be even so much as mentioned en passent in ordinary 
conversation. To them this life is all in all and death an 


Carlyle. New Dictionary of Thoughts, p. 340. 
t T. T. Hunger. Ibid P. 342. 

: Edmund. Ibid. 341. 
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enormous loss over which tears have to be shed for 
days, months and years. To them, surely, 'life is an 
accidental gain and death “the wages of sin.” 

What is sin ? Sin is poverty. Moral poverty is 
cowardice. Material poverty is penury or lack of means. 
The greatest—spiritual, poverty, is a wilful sensual 
way of living. The least of these is material poverty 
and it is a sin only in the case of such as feel its pinch. 
Those who do not feel its pinch will patiently bear 
it and live up to it. For them it is simply a ‘grade of 
life’, a ‘status in society’ and nothing untoward. There 
are many grades of life and all of them are good and 
useful being sanctioned by God. The humblest of 
them as well as the highest are all good and equal 
in the eyes of God who ordains them in His Providence. 
So far so good, but once man begins to feel the pinch of 
pecuniary poverty it becomes his duty to remove it by all 
possible legitimate means. The vedas have no good 
word for penury.* Those who feel the unbearable weight 
of poverty and allow themselves to be crushed by it 
without so much as raising a little finger to push it 
off, are real sinners and to them, life is a burden and 
death a misfortune. Moral poverty is cowardice which 
makes a man so mean-minded as to take this life as 
the first and the last with the result that death is the 
most unfortunate ' accident ’ that can befall one. Such 
shudder at the thought of death and weep and bewail 
for days and days when a death occurs. Spiritual 
poverty, a wilful sensual way of living leads a man 
headlong into annihilation, as he thinks. To such 
life after death is a mere dream. 

It is exactly these three types of mankind that 
are a great blot on the good name of humanity. It 
is such that always fear all natural phenomena. The 


* See the hymn on penury given elsewhere in this book. 
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rainy season, a great occasion of joy to all creation 
animate and inanimate, brings them, as they think, an 
infinite number of dangers to their precious lives. A 
flash of lightning is an awful warning to them that 
their precious possession, the like of which can never 
more be got once it is lost, is going to be snatched 
away by some unknown adversary. Hence their absurd 
and abject fears. These -truly are the ‘ cowards that die 
many times before their death.’ 

Who are the oppressors of humanity ? These three 
types of sinners oppress humanity in many ways. Those 
who succumb to penury for sheer lack of industry go 
about begging—-worrying people to give them some¬ 
thing. The moral cowards are a great sore on the 
body of human society for they depend upon others 
for their safety every minute of their life. The worst 
atrocities committed on their near and dear ones before 
their very eyes do not incite them to any valorous 
action. They allow themselves to be bullied by the 
wicked just to let them breathe their wretched exis¬ 
tence. They wish to be in the world just to enjoy 
whatever pleasures come handy to them. Beyond this, 
life has no value for them. Such do oppress humanity— 
those who are weaker than themselves, in various ways 
to extort from them as much pleasure as they can. 
The third type, the sensualists, cannot pass even a 
moment of their life without bothering others. These 
have necessarily to oppress their fellow-beings. They 
consider their duty in life to consist in spoiling 
the hearth and home of others. It is such oppressors 
that the verse says, are hurled down into the bottomless 
abyss of misery and annihilation through the pheno¬ 
mena of lightning &c.' 

The words ‘ vidyute,’ ‘ stanayitnave’ and ‘ asmane ’ 
do not imply that the ancient Aryans worshipped material 
objects and invoked upon them as gods. The subject 
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of the hymn is ‘ Prajapati ’ the Lord of creatures. A 
truly pious man is reminded of God by every pheno¬ 
menon. “In all the vast and the minute, we see the 
unambiguous footsteps of the God, who gives its luster 
to the insect’s wing, and wheels his throne upon the 
rolling worlds.’’* “ Nature is too thin a screen; the 
glory of omnipresent God bursts through everywhere.”! 
“ The man who can really, in living union of the mind 
and heart, converse with God through nature, finds in 
the material forms around him, a source of power and 
happiness inexhaustible, and like the life of angels.— 
The highest life and glory of man is to be alive unto 
God; and when this grandeur of sensibility to him, 
and this power of communion with him is carried, as 
the habit of the soul, into the forms of nature, then 
the walls of our world are as the gates of heaven.”+ 
“ Nature is the glas.s reflecting God, as by the sea 
reflected is the sun, too glorious to be gazed in his 
sphere.”1T 

But just see what beautiful directions the Sacred 
Scriptures have to give to the children of God! “When 

it thunders in the atmosphere (^^), it is 

as it were the Lord God the Protector of creatures 
Himself (sf3rrT%^) becomes manifest to His 

creatures [On such occasions,] therefore, 

a man should stand up with his sacred 

thread under his left arm and pray thus:— 

“Oh Lord God be gracious unto me (sg ITT 

To him who knows this [and does so] 


* Cowper. New Dictionary of Thoughts, p. 220. 
t Emerson. Ibid. 220. 
t a. B. Cheever. Ibid P. 418. 

IT Young. Ibid P. 419. 
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(?t: God (USlTTf^O as well as all creatures (srat:) 

will, indeed, show favour (A.V.IX, 1, 24). 

»rhgi^«hfPr iRii 

Transliteration: —Namas te pravato napadyatas- 
tapah samuhasi I mrdaya nastanubhyo mayastokebhyas- 
krdhi It 2. 

q^:—111 133Tt( I Ml I ?iq: l 

11:1 ^Mi I Ml 1 l ll 

ik) ^ *w: *1^: rt i 

jt: 5ft%wT: ('a') ^ II 

Wordmeaning &c,i—of the devotee, servant, 

*jrsQ^ I 

n^rr^ss ;it 1 ?r%f mi ^ ^ ^ 11 

The expression ‘ pracinopavltah ’ is a technical term 
(See Comment on the Brahmacarl Sukta A. V. XI, 6 verse 3) 
and the rendering of it here is quite exact. It may, quite 
correctly, bear some other import also without contradicting 
the idea expressed above. The salutary practice of lifting the 
heart up to God in the manner described in the verse is now 
obsolete. The reason is not far to seek. The average ‘Hindu’ 
Indian misled by his brother spoilt with a non-religious and 
non-moral (irreligious and immoral ?) type of education 
(English?) thinks that the Vedas consist of ante-deluvian (?) his¬ 
tory, and grandmother’s tales with a lot of ‘madman’s raving’ and 
‘child’s prattle,’ in short ‘shibboleth’. Wrong interpretations put 
upon Vedic statements by foreign (European?) ‘scholars’ with a 
smattering of mediaeval Sanskrit are at the bottom ofthe anti- 
Vedic tendencies broadcast in India by the faithful Hindu 
desciples of the European ‘guru’. 

t Jfqcl’.—JT-f- >/■ ^ H III, 2, 178 ?TJ%- 

E. D.—2. 
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suppliant. =Who does not let (His devotees) fall; 

saves from falling. *W.|=wherefore. trouble, tribu¬ 
lation. enjoinest; sendest upon; bringest. = 


S^^,==“the termination ‘kvip’ is added to other roots also 
and the resultng iform would mean someone habitually doing 
sometliing denoted bj' the verb," VI; 4,40 IR: l^=“the final nasal 
of the root ‘gam’ is dropped before the terminations beginning 
with ‘kvi’,” and the -‘it should be stated 

that this dropping of the final nasal before terminations begin¬ 
ning with ‘kvi’ takes place in the ease of all roots of the group 
‘gam’ &c.” On the removal of the final nasal only ’ga’ remains 
■which ends in a short vowel and hence at this stage is to be 
applied the principle P. VI, 1, 71 9^=“the aug¬ 

ment ‘tuk’ is to be added to a root ending in a short vowel 
before terminations having an indicatory ‘p’.’’ 

JnT<T—Jf P. Ill, 

1, 26 tiJTif =^=“to a verb the sign is added to signify that 
someone prevails upon some one else to do something indi¬ 
cated by the verb”, and The of the causal 

is dropped before any termination that does not take the of 
non conjugational forms according to P. 111,4,57 The 

negative particle ‘na’ remains unchanged in a number of forms 
which are given in P. VI, 3,76, 

SI^RT. Maharsi Dayananda in his Scholion 
on the Yajui'veda explains this word as 'fTcTt 

?n = who does not fall or lapse from righteousness, Vide Y.V. 
XII, 108, 

t ?r^:—P. V, 3,7 'TgRf5?rf%^^=“the termination 
‘tasil’ is added on to ‘kim’ and other pronouns in the sense of 
the ablative.” The pronouns ‘tyad’ &c., change their final syll¬ 
able to ‘a’ before a case termination as laid down in P. 
VII, 2, 102, 

I ^ U. IV, 189 
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make, render happy. ?T^p?i:* = to the bodies. 8|: gr ifW f: 

~ give us bodily or physical happiness, 
happiness. ?Tt%WT|=to our offspring. ?Ef^ = make, bestow 
upon. cft%wr: fftr: bestow happiness on our offspring. 

Translation ; Oh Lord God, who dost not let 
Thy devotee fall away from righteousness, wherefore 
Thou dost send tribulation on him who violates Thy 
command, we offer obeisance to Thee. Confer on us, 
we beseech Thee, happiness during our corporeal life 
and bestow happiness also on our offspring. 

Purport:— God through His Natural Laws and 
Moral Order affords His devotee—the righteous, to 
rejoice and metes out pain and suffering to the un¬ 
righteous. Knowing this man should ever endeavour to 
live rightly and to diffuse happiness all over the world. 

(\) 1 ^ 

\ 5 qrit 

* U. I, 7 

:j:=“to the roots 5 , ‘car\ ‘tsar’, ‘tan’, 

‘dhan’ and ‘masj’ the termination ‘u’ is added.”. The long ^ is 
brought about by P. IV, 1, 06 g?^cT; = “the termination 3 ??; 
is added to nouns ending in short ‘u’ and denoting human 
beings to form the corresponding feminine.” 

t mr:— y/' 9 m u. iv, 189 

This word is included in the synonyms of hap¬ 
piness in the Nighantu III, 0 . 

+ ^ 3 U. Ill, 

40 ^:=“the suffix ‘ka’ is added to the roots 

fi, XT, m, U, ‘arc’ and ‘kal’.” — This word is 

given among the synonyms of son in the Nighantu II, 2 . 
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Translitcsration: — Pravato napannama evastu 
tubhyam namas te hetaye tapuse ca krnmah I vidma te 
dhama paratnaru guhi yat samudre antarnihitasi 
nabhih || 3. 

I 15^ 1 1 1 

I 1I I 3 1 I fl?l I I I I I 3fi I 
^ I 55 ^ I 3^: I f^sf^r I I n 

(^) srct: gwi*^ ^ ?r?31 ^ 

«w.* yfjir: *1?^ «Tf?r*5^ srm 3 ?t (?t?t 1 9P?t; 

(f«r?fw) sflTfftrJ «rfe ti 

Word-meaning due.:— ^fT^*=:to Him Who is 

like an adamant in dealing punishment to the 
wicked <T5^t= to Him Who like a firearm burns the 
sinful. !T*r: ^»T:=we salute, offer obeisance to. 

=we know, 'iinit—place, station, influence, power. 

^ + P, III, 3,97 
forms ’{fcl, ?rr(^, |f^ and 

are irregularly formed by adding the termination ‘ktin’ 
to the roots ‘ava’, yu’, ‘ju’, ?fr or ‘san’, ‘han’ or ‘hi’ and 
The termination ‘ktin’ is ordained by P. Ill, 3, 04 
“to show mere state or action the suffix ‘ktin’ is added to 
a root and the resulting form will be of the feminine gender,” 
Or ^/'ff Str^-T: 'spt: ^ 

?RqrT rR%. This word is included in the names 

of lethal weapons in the Nighantu III, 20. 

f^~^m + U. II, 117 

—“the Unadi suffix ‘usi’ is added to the roots ^ 
vap’, yaj, tan’, ‘dhan’ and ‘tap’ and in these forms it operates 
like a termination with an indicatory ‘n’.” The effect of this 
latter according to P. VI, 1,197 is to make the 

initial syllable of the word acute.”— 

t Wf—fv?rw IV, 146 

*rf^^.==“the termination ‘manin’ is added to any root.” 
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=great, very great= gflt=in the inaccessible, 
unapproachable, cavity of the heart. in the ocean, 


* Vjtt p. in, 3,3 ^:=“thc 

termination ‘ka’ is added to verbs ending in long ^TT and not 
preceded by a prefix when a noun in the accusative case is 
compounded with it as a subordinate word.” 'R*.— 


13f -f P. lii, 1,135 

^5=“to the roots which have for their penulti¬ 
mate a vowel of the pratyahara ( f, ^ and c? short or 

long ) the termination ‘ka’ is added”, and IV, 1,4 — 

“the feminine of words of the group and of such as 

en^ in short ‘a’ is formed by adding the suffix ZTT.” The 
initial ^ and final T are both indicatory only W being the 
termination. The word here is in the locative case ac¬ 
cording to P. VII, 1, 39 

* ^5^—(1) i:l%—| 

-f-5' in the sense of the ablative. The termination is enjoined 

by P. Ill, 4, G7 t;?I = “the terminations called are 

applied to verbs in the sense of the nominative.” But the 
present form though a word of very common use is a Vedic 
formation. (2) q;giT (in the sense 

of 5 + in the sense of the objective case. 


(3) ?rJi+ >/ 5 ^ +?3>^TJ. II,13 ^rrfq^- 



?:^=“to the roots Wg 
fra &c, the termination ‘rak’ is added.” (4) *1^— 

on the analogy of Ki P. V, 

2, 107. The word is changed to 3'^ by P. VI, 1, 63 

words cffl, 


^,5 Wi, ^ 

are substituted for the words 'ff^, ^^ff, HfRf'td, 

?rf3T^, sffifi;, and ?ITfR before the 
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sea, intermediate regions. = inside. = 

established, placed. 5ITf^f:t=centraI in the universe like 
the navel in the human body or like the hub of a wheel. 

Translation —Oh Lord Who ever savest Thy 
devotees from falling away from righteousness, we offer 
obeisance only to Thee Who art like a terrible adamant 
or firearm to those who violate Thy law. We know 
that Thou art even in the most inaccessible place and 
in the cavity of man’s heart. Thou art the centre of all 
the planetary systems extended in space (holding them 
together like the navel holding together the whole frame 
of a living being). [Or Thou art the centre of the 
whole universe holding it together like a hub holding a 
wheel together]. 

Purport: —The whole universe as well as each 
separate being in it—all depend upon God for their 
coming into existence as well as continuing in it. He is 
the centre around which all the planetary systems and 
all individual beings constituting the visible and invisible 

termination of the accusative plural and other terminations." 
The final syllable ‘an’ is then dropped and we have the form 
‘samudra’. (5) (waters the whole world) 

U. II, 13 (vide (2) above).—?rgs-5—cTf^. 
The Nirukta of ‘Yaska on this word runs as follow;— 
Hg?: 

?rg?^ ?rgjfff)l^ ^ II ^ I ?«> H 

• ^/■ u. V, 60 

?r^^gi=^=“in the case of the root ‘ama’ to go the augment 3^ 
is inserted between it and the suffix ‘aran’ (ordained by U. V,69 
“to the root ‘ata’ preceded by the preposition ‘pra’ the 
suffix ‘aran’ is added).’’ 

t HTfJft—gr 

“to the root ‘nah’ the suffix rg is added before which the final 
f of the root is changed to 
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universe are severally arranged in their orbits. He is also 
present directly in every place however inaccessible to 
finite beings and in the hearts of all. Hence by His 
Wonderful and Almighty Providence He is able to 
reward or punish every human being according to his or 
her good or bad deeds. Therefore, the devotee knowing 
this, should ever dispose himself in a humble mood to 
worship Him. 

Comment: —The second and third verses of this 
prayer hymn extol the Omnipotent Providence of God 
in rewarding or punishing rational beings according as 
they conformed to His universal Moral Law or not. 
This idea is expressed in the second verse. The third 
verse in a very terse and precise manner mentions the 
essential traits of His Powerful Providence. He is 
directly present in any place even the most inaccessible 
to any finite being. The first verse of the fortieth 
chapter of the Yajurveda describes the Omnipresence of 
God in the following manner :—“Both the mobile and 
immobile creation (jagat) in its totality (yat kim) in this 
(idam) infinite (sarvam) universe (jagatyam) is pervaded 
(vasyam) by the Supreme Eternal Spirit, [the repository 
and the prime source of all wealth and energy] (Isa). Enjoy 
(bhufijithah), [O mortal, the righteous pleasures of this 
world] in a spirit of indifference (tena tyaktena) and do 
not aspire (ma grdhah) to the wealth of any fellow being 
(kasyasvit dhanam)*”. In the fourth and fifth verses 
following the same truth is still forcibly set forth with 
reasons'.—“The Supreme Being is fearless, immutable 
and uniform (anejat). He is One and One only (ekam). 
He surpasses the mind in vigour and energy (manasah 


II Vo I ? II The translation given is that of the late 
Bava Chajjn Singh, Editor Arya Patrika, Lahore. 
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javlyah). The senses (devah) cannot perceive (na 
apnuh) Him (enat). He pre-exists in every conceivable 
object or locality (pQrvam arsat). Though immovable in 
His own nature, (tiathat) He (tat) evades the grasp of 
(ati eti) the subtle mind and the senses over which the 
mind presides (dhavatah anyan). Energised by Him 
(tasmin) the soul (matarisva) acts (apah dadhati).” “The 
Supreme Being (tat) eludes wholly and entirely the grasp 
of ignorant minds (ejati) although in His own nature (tat) 
He is uniform and immovable (na ejati). From those 
devoid of true knowledge He is far (tat dure) though 
verily (u) He is most adjacent to the wise (tat antike). 
He (tat) pervades the inside (antnh) of this infinite 
universe (asya sarvasya) and verily (u) He (tat) engrosses 
the outside (bahyatah) of it fasya sarvasya).*” The 
eighth verse again says:—“The Supreme Being (sah) 
pervades the entire universe even as space (pari agat). 
He is of infinite might and the Creator of all (Sukram). 
He is incorporeal and exempt from birth and death 
(akayam). He is indivisible and impenetrable by the 
minutest conceivable object (avranam). He is free from 
the bonds of nerves and muscles (asnaviram). He is 
Holy and above every phase of ignorance (Suddham). 
He is free from sin and every sinful desire (apapavid- 
dham). He is Omniscient (kavih) and privy to our 
inmost thoughts (manisi). He presides over all 
(paribhuh) is self-existent and the efficient cause of the 
universe (svayarabhQh). He reveals (vyadadhat) to His 
eternal (sasvatibhyah) subjects (samabhyah) the true 
(yathatathyatah) knowledge of the Vedas (arthan)t”. 

i 

II v || I 

erf mm: n vi || 
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A knowledge of this wonderful nature of God’s 
Being ought to dispose the human soul to bear an 
attitude of the sincerest and most humble reverence 
towards His Omnipresent Majesty. This is exactly the 
idea this beautiful hymn purports to teach the devout by 
the repeated burden ‘namas te’. The present verse by 
the further expression ‘nama evastu tubhyam’ purports 
that only that God who possesses these features is fit to 
be adored and none else. The verses quoted from the 
Yajurveda above also extol His Omnipresent and Omni¬ 
potent Providence in various expressions and the result 
is drawn in the sixteenth verse of the chapter thus— 
“ O self-effulgent Omniscient Lord (agne vidvan) we bow 
unto Thee (te namah uktim vidhema) with profound humi¬ 
lity (bhuyistham). Cast out (yuyodhi) from us (asmat) 
all debasing and sinful fjuhuranam)—desires and habits 
(enah) and lead us (naya asman) by paths of righteous¬ 
ness (supatha) to the acquisition of all true knowledge 
(visv§ni vayunSni) that we may enjoy true happiness 
(raye)*”. This thought is found in our second verse in 
the expression ‘mrdaya nastanubhyo mayastokebhyas- 
krdhi’. Such a prayer cannot be offered to any god but 
the Supreme Being. 

God is “resident” in the cavity of the heart of the 
human being. In the thirty second chapter verse eight 
of the Yajurveda again we have a clear mention of God’s 
being in the cave—the human heart. It says:—“The 
enlightened man (venah) perceives (pasyat) in his. own 
mind (guha) that Supreme Being (tat satnihitam) in Whom 
(yatra) the whole universe (visvam) has its one refuge 
(ekanidam bhavati). The whole universe (idam sarvam) 

^ HR II II 
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[with all the objects in it] comes together at the time of 
dissolution, in its subtle form (sam gti) in Him (tasmin) 
and (ca-ca) becomes separated into gross forms at the 
time of creation (vi gti). He (sah) pervades all beings 
through and through like the warp and woof of a piece of 
cloth (otah protasca vibhuh prajasu)*.” 

In the Purusa hymn (Yajurveda Chapter XXXI, 9) 
the human heart is called the ‘throne of God’. The 
verse runs as follows:—“Oh men! You should realise that 
God the Perfect and Adorable (tarn yajfiam) who mani- 
festedf Himself even before the creation (jatam agratah) 
and Whom the learned (dgvah), the sages (sadhyah) and 
(ca) the seers of the Vedic Law (rsayah) have in all ages 
worshipped (ayajanta) according to His divine instruction 
(tgna) and installed exalted high above all (prauksan) on 
the throne of their heart (barhisi)”.t 

In the Chandogyopanisad (VIII, 3, 3) it is said:— 
“This Supreme Being (gsa atma) indeed (vai) is in the 
heart (hrdi). He can only be described as residing in 
the heart (tasyaitadeva niruktara hrdyayamiti). Therefore 
He is called the Heart (tasmadhrdayam). He who 
knows (gvamvid) everyday (aharaharva) enjoys higher 
and higher bliss (svargam lokam gti)1[”. 

iRig: II q-. \\\^ II 

t The past tense here does not mean that there is human 
history in the Vedas but simply means that the latest creative 
act on the part of God took place somewhere about 1972949036 
years ago or thereabouts which is a fact. 

+cf qiff^ l ^ ^qr qr^qr ^qq-^ 

^ II q. E. II 

Hq qr Vq WT^IT ^ l fR^q piqfqfqi cRqi^qqiJrtl 

?rfT^q! q;qf^c5qq* II Oh. VIII, 3, 3. This vigorous 

passage totally gives the lie to the foolish idea prevailing among 
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In the Antaryami Brahmanam it is stated that 
though God resides in the interior of the human soul 
(—heart) the latter does not know Him The human 
soul is, so to say, His body.”* The heart is situated in 

the body, the soul resides in the heart and God in the 
soul. 

But how can this be since the human soul is finite 
and the Supreme Being Infinite ? Can the finite contain 
the Infinite ? The relation between the human soul and 
God is not that of the container and the contained for 
none can contain God Who contains all. The expression 
‘ yasyatma sariram ’ is a figure simply meaning that it 
is only the human soul that can in any way approach 
God so as to know Him by direct cognition, for which, 
she has no need to go far but simply to direct her eyes 
on her own self which is so near to the Supreme Being 
as man’s body is to his soul. Without soul the body 
cannot subsist, so also without God the human soul 
cannot exist. Besides, God’s sphere of existence is quite 
different from that of our physical bodies the sense 
organs of which are intended only to sense things of the 
physical sphere. Made of the same matter of which the 
physical universe is made, they have no power to work 
in the sphere beyond or other than, the physical. Our 
inability to see God is due to our not having means 
appropriate to visualise Him. As He belongs to the 


the simple-minded and upheld by so many man-made religions 
that ‘svarga’—heaven is a particular place or sphere of exis¬ 
tence. If this were true how could one manage to go there 
daily and come back? ‘Svarga’ simply means a state in which 
during earthly life, man secures all the means of happiness and 
advancement. Such a one ‘daily enjoys happiness and advances 
onward*. 

ii 
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subtle spiritual universe and we to the gross material, we 
cannot perceive Him. We have no means in the phy¬ 
sical world by which we could traverse the physical 
sphere and pass on to the spiritual. As long as such 
means are not available, and they will never be available 
in the material world, we must be satisfied with such 
mental processes as would help us to analyse material 
things and to pierce through their thick material veil by 
means of the subtle light of the mind having thereby a 
peep at the wonderful dazzling radiance of the Supreme 
Being. In other words, as long as we live in the 
material world as embodied beings, it is only the mind 
that will help us to perceive God’s Being indirectly, 
though we cannot see Him directly. This again means 
that between God and the embodied human soul there 
is only the mind that can bring about some sort of 
communication ’ or relation. The mind is material 
but extremely subtle. On account of its subtleness it can 
come into contact with the subtle spiritual world and 
as it is material, it can communicate also with the 
physical. Partaking thus, of the nature of both the 
soul as well as matter, it can help us to commune with 
both the subtle and gross universes of existence. 

The soul, a subtle spiritual being, ought to have 
been able to realise God, but the veil of the gross 
material body and Surroundings has darkened her vision 
and until this curtain is not lifted by a mental process 
of eliminative reasoning, coupled with an all round spiri¬ 
tual discipline, it is not possible for her to know about 
God. Once the veil of gross matter is removed or pierc¬ 
ed through, it will be seen that the Supreme Being is 
very near to the human soul, 

God is the centre of the universe. Writing on the 
Einstein Theory an American writer Samuel Guggen- 
heimer thus expresses himself:—" In the light of the 
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analysis of all substances into one substance, and that 
one substance a form of energy, we reach by the 
methods of physical science, something similar to the 
philosophic deduction that all matter is a manifestation 
of a force in its nature unknown and unknowable to 
finite mind; and it must of necessity follow that the 
age-old controversy between the materialist and the 
idealist or spiritualist is, in its ancient form at least, a 
thing of the past. There can be no longer an opposition 
of a gross, inert matter to active spirit. Matter 
is reducible to force, or, if you please, spirit. 
The controversy still persists, however, in a restated 
form. 

“The materialist is the non-sensitive mind * * * 
* * * who, having carried the analysis thus far, is con¬ 
tent to say that the investigation is ended, that the 
universe rests on or consists of the manifestations of an 
unknowable, infinite and absolute monistic force which 
has developed all things up to the consciousness of man, 
that it is an arrogance of the human mind to conceive 
itself as of importance in the infinite whole, and that, 
with the disintegration of the human organism at death, 
disappears the conscious personality which for a brief 
instant of infinite time animated it. 

“The idealist on the other hand, is lost in admira¬ 
tion at the power of that mind, which hampered in its 
infinite organism, can, nevertheless, penetrate so deeply 
into the nature of things, and feel so beautifully 
the inexpressible things beyond the reach of reason; and 
reverence it beyond all the tremendous physical forces 
that threaten it. Perhaps the idealist, in the last analysis, 
hopes to see demonstrated the fact that, even as underly¬ 
ing the appearances of the physical universe, there 
exists an unknowable force which may constitute one 
with the first, so that this one Spirit underlying both 
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consciousness and nature constitutes the universal 
noumenon sought by the philosopher*.” 

The above passage is a fine specimen of the 
horrible struggle the mind of the modern European 
scientist to state a plain truth the Vedas do so clearly 
and simply express. Where the Vedic passage being dealt 
with calls God the centre of the whole universe the 
modern European scientist starts with a doubt, tries, half 
assenting, to refute something which he is not sure is 
wrong and ends in confusion. The passage quoted at 
length has endeavoured to state in a peculiar style that 
God ‘may’ be the centre of the universe. It is said, once 
an agnostic knelt devoutly to pray but the following words 
escaped his lips, “Oh God, if Thou dost exist, help me, 
if Thou canst!” This is exactly the attitude of the 
modern European scientist. Just compare with this the 
wonderfully confident and faith-compelling attitude of 
the Vedic passage being dealt with. ‘‘Thou punishest 
the wicked, Thou dost not allow Thy devotees to fall 
away from righteousness”. Oh the wonderful childlike 
faith of the worshipper! ‘‘Thou art the centre of the 
whole universe”. The faith that gives rise to such noble 
but involuntary thoughts must be childlike indeed but the 
thoughts themselves are infinitely more scientific than 
the straggling, studied, recalcitrant but forced and 
doubtful conclusions drawn by the European mind. 
Many phases of European life God is strictly prohibited 
from encroaching upon. In European politics, for 
example, God is conspicuous by His absence. Even the 
severest of religious societies in Christendom that 
luxuriously indulge in a sumptuous, and pompous ritual 
in their ‘worship' of their God, do not allow that Being 
even so much as to peep into their politics. Once, it is 


*The Einstein Theory by Samuel G-uggenheimer, Mac¬ 
millans New York, Pp. 38—40. 
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said, a Spanish missionary boasted of his having 
converted thousands of Moors who are the most imper¬ 
vious to Christian teachings. One of his friends at table 
admired his noble prowess but asked his reverence where 
the thousands of his Moorish converts were now practis¬ 
ing the ‘true religion’. “I took them all under a large 
military escort”, replied his reverence, ‘‘and no sooner 
was each convert baptised in waist-deep sea water than I 
got him pressed down head and all into the water and 
held there till he breathed his last. They are all safe 
now in heaven practising their Christianity, A living 
Moor, you know, will never be a Christian.” This is 
merely a tale but it tells a good deal more than a mere 
fictitious story can. When the Pharisees failed to find 
any just cause to arraign the high-souled Jesus before 
the Roman Tribunal they tried to trump up some case 
against him. The Bible tells us;—‘‘Then went the 
Pharisees, and took counsel how they might entangle 
him in his talk. And they sent out unto him their 
disciples with the Herodians saying, Master, we know 
that thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth, 
neither carest thou for any man: for thou regardest not 
the person of man. Tell us therefore, what thinkest 
thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or not? 
But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said. Why 
tempt ye me, ye hypocrites? Shew me the tribute 
money. And they brought unto him a penny, And he 
saith unto them, Whose is this image and superscription? 
They say unto him, Caesar’s, Then saith he unto them, 
Render therefore unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s; and unto God the things that are God’s.”* 

How clear Jesus’ teaching is! But he must never 
for a moment have dreamt that his modern followers, 
the Europeans, would travesty this grand principle in 

* The Gospel of Matthew, XXII, 16-21. 
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such a manner as to cause a complete rupture between 
religion and science, religion and philosophy, religion 
and law, religion and politics etc. The natural conclu¬ 
sion of this heinous attitude has led to confine God 
to some forgotten corner of some huge legal tomes. 
European legal codes and treatises scorn and scoff at 
God, for therein He is remembered in a comical manner 
only in such ugly and unfortunate occurrences as earth¬ 
quakes, floods, storms &c. These are called ‘‘acts of 
God” ! Could not the European lawyer think of God in 
some more and better cases? 

Be that as it may, the Vedas, surely, consider God 
to be the Central Power that holds the whole system of 
universe together. He is the Almighty Sun that keeps 
all the solar systems in their respective orbits. In law, 
in politics, in society, in religion, everywhere, He is 
foremost. Therefore ancient Indian law-givers found 
it necessary to teach in detail on morality also. They 
teach that law and ethics are inseparable. 

Concerning faith in the providence of God, the 
Centre of the whole universe, the Guide in life of every 
human being and the Support that sustains all beings, 
just listen to what a poet whose heart was “inflamed” with 
the love of God has to say:— 

Revelation 

Still, as of old, in Beavor’s Vale, 

O man of God ! our hope and faith 

The Elements and Stars assail. 

And the awed spirit holds its breath. 

Blown over by a wind of death. 

Takes Nature thought for such as we. 

What place her human atom fills. 

The weed-drift of her careless sea, 

The mist on her unheeding hills ? 

What recks she of our helpless wills ? 
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Strange god of Force, with fear, not love, 

Its trembling worshipper ! Can prayer 
Reach the shut ear of Fate, or move 
Unpitying Energy to spare ? 

What doth the cosmic Vastness care ? 

In vain to this dread Unconcern 

For the All-Father’s love we look-, 

In vain, in quest of it, we turn 

The storied leaves of Nature’s book. 

The prints her rocky tablets took. 

I pray for faith, I long to trust; 

I listen with my heart and hear 
A voice without a sound! ‘Be just. 

Be true, be merciful, revere 
The word within thee : God is near ! 

‘A light to sky and earth unknown 

Pales all their lights; a mightier force 
Than theirs the powers of Nature own. 

And, to its goal as at its source. 

His spirit moves the Universe. 

‘Believe and trust. Through stars and suns. 
Through life and death, through soul and sense. 
His wise, paternal purpose runs; 

The darkness of His providence 
Is star-lit with benign intents.’ 

O joy supreme ! I know the Voice, 

Like none beside on earth or sea; 

Yea, more, O soul of mine, rejoice. 

By all that He requires of me, 

1 know what God Himself must be. 

No picture to my aid I call, 

I shape no image in my prayer; 

I only know in Him is all, 


E. D.—4. 
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Of life, light, beauty, everywhere, 
Eternal Goodness here and there ! 

I know He is, and what He is. 

Whose one great purpose is the good 

Of all. I rest my soul on His 

Immortal Love and Fatherhood; 

And trust Him, as His children should. 

I fear no more. The clouded face 

Of Nature smiles; through all her things 

Of time and space and sense I trace 

The moving of the Spirit's wings, 

And hear the song of hope she sings*. 

5 ^ u«ii 

Transliteration: — Yam tva deva asrjanta visva 
isum krnvana asanaya dhrsnum I sa no mrda vidathe 
grnana tasyai te namb astu devi II 4. 

I ^ I I srel'SR I I I 
fJ3HT: I 31^ I 1^1 5 : 1^1 f|g[^ I 1 

11111 ^f| II 

’2?!!WT ;i: ^ I ^ ^ sm: ll 

Word-meaning: —to that; to her. ?^ = to 
Thee, *n*^^=to Thee of such description. The prayer is 
here addressed to the Divine Majesty of God and hence 
the feminine gender. ^;^:=the wise. ?l^rat^=have 


* Complete Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier, Oxford 
University Press, 1898, pp. 606,7. 
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made; have discharged, fancied, imagined. = 

adj, to %qT:. spear. ^?jgT5lT:== making. 

—have made of Thee a spear and discharged Thee; 
have by their mental faculty, fashioned Thee into a spear. 

=very strong, powerful, firm. ?rasTFT§=for throw¬ 
ing, supplanting, destroying all adverse circumstances, 
beings etc. that. !r:=to us. ^ = help, succour. 


are 


* U. I, 151 

?^^=“the suffix is added to the root 
?r?r, 5% ^ and f^.” The initial ‘k’ and final ‘n’ 

indicatory only ‘va’ being the termination.—Pf^d*.— 

t dr 

-j-^T U. I, 13 f%^=s“to the root tff the termination ‘u’ or¬ 
dained by U. I, 7 is added and it operates as if it had an indi¬ 
catory ‘k’ and the initial long vowel in the present case is 
shortened." The effect of the indicatory ‘k’ is to prevent jpir 
or iflr as explained in P. I, 1, 5. Or dT mtFrjRTffmi, 

P. Ill, 3, 1 df^JI=“the 

terminations are variously applied to roots even other 
than those mentioned in the treatise on the formations”— 


+ p. m, 2, 

^:==‘‘to the roots and %T^the termination ^ is 

added to show habitual action.” The initial ‘k’ is indicatory 
only ‘nu’ being the termination.——ffJI. 


V3? P. Ill, 3, 113 df^ir = ‘‘the UtT terminations and the 

termination are added even to other roots than those for 
which they are expressly ordained.” In the initial vT and 

the final I are indicatory only ‘yu’ being the name of the 
termination. The termination, is ‘ana’ as laid down in P. VII, 1,1 
3%Tr^=‘ ‘for the terminations ‘yu’ and ‘vu’ ordained in the 
‘ana’ and ‘aka’ should be substituted,”— 
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—in philanthropic works; in preaching learning and 
teaching. = teaching, advising. to 

Thee of such description. ^;f^=Oh Divine Majesty! 

also means that by which one desires hence some¬ 
thing that can fulfil one’s desires. Hence 

would mean “representing” Thee by means of 
their rational faculty to be the fulfiller of all desires. 

can be construed also v/ith the expression 

then meaning, “having made up their minds to remove all 
obstacles— the foe, from the path of their desires. 

9ig3trci=having determined to remove 
the foe from their path have fashioned Thee into a 
powerful weapon therefor; having made up their minds 
to remove all obstacles from the path of their desires, 
have found Thee, by their rational faculty to be a means 
to fulfil their wishes. 

Translation: —Oh Divine Majesty! all the wise 
have by their rational faculty, fashioned Thee into a 
powerful means to fulfil their wishes by destroying all 
that is adverse to their desires. Thou teachest us to 
engage ourselves in righteous works and helpest us there¬ 
for. Oh Providence ! to Thee, Who alone art of this 
description, do we offer our obeisance. 

* ?rTiT^T« ?rr-f?r*T 

U. Ill, 116 f^^ = to the roots ^ and ^ the ter¬ 

mination 3r*T is added and it operates like one having an in¬ 
dicatory According to P. 1,1,6 ^ the indicatory ^prevents 

or ?%.•— 

t — n/’t ^^ 4 -=trR^.,P. in, 2,124 ^rasfrr^Rr?- 

lT*WRWRrf^^3T%=“when agreement of a verb with a noun in 
the nominative case is not intended either the termination ^ or 
is added on to it to denote something being done in the 
present time. The initial ^ and final and are indicatory 
only being the terminations of the present participle, 

is parasmaipadi and 51 iW I 
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PurportJ—That Providence of God which is the 
means of the creation and sustenance of the universe, is 
also the means for dealing out justice to both the 
righteous and the unrighteous. The Divine disposal of 
things cannot brook any violation of, or interference with 
it.As soon as somebody transgresses it he is punished then 
and there. Knowing this the wise man—he who can 
properly utilise his rational faculty—should direct his own 
life Godward, i.e. in accordance with the Laws of Nature— 
God’s Providence, and teach others also accordingly. 

Comment:— In this verse God’s Providence has 
been addressed and She has been described as a weapon 
fashioned by the righteous and wise, to destroy the 
foe and accomplish all their righteous desires. The 
Providence of God here, it must be understood, is 
personified and spoken of in the feminine gender. In 
the last verse of the Purusa hymn “the whole splendour 
(Sri) and all the power [and pelf] of the entire universe 
[visible and invisible] (laksmi)” are said to be “entirely 
submissive to His Divine Majesty like an obedient wife 
unto her husband’’.* This is Vedic poetry and not 
anthropomorphism—a process in which God is attributed 
human passions, body and limbs. When His attributes, 
nature and deeds are poetically referred to, it is 
essential that they should be described with words of some 
gender. This is a linguistic and grammatical contingency 
which cannot be avoided. As the Eternal Law is revealed 
in the primordial human speech, it must submit to the 
principles of grammar according to which that language 
is used. It must also be borne in mind that if God 
ever ordains any language for human convenience it can 
only be the Vedic Sanskrit as has already been proved in 
the introduction and none else. There can be only one 
divinely ordained language and that one must conform 

^ II I II 
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to all the conditions arising out of its relation with the 
world of human exigencies. Even the Creator of the 
universe must conform to the rules of grammar and 
idiom if He wishes to communicate His Law to the 
human mind. Hence there is nothing awkward in the 
uses of the various figures of speech in the Vedic style, 
nay, it would have been a great misfortune had not these 
been used, for in that case, the world’s poetry, since it is 
based on Vedic poetry, should have been void of all 
beauty and impressiveness of diction. As matters stand, 
it is Vedic poetry that carries the palm in this connec¬ 
tion since it is brimful of all the beauties of speech. 

The expression ‘dhysnum i§um asfjanta’ has its 
equivalent in the English phrase ‘created him a knight’ 
etc. Just as in this latter expression it is not hinted 
at that the whole man, muscle, bone and skin etc., was 
‘dismantled’ and then built limb by limb and with the 
breath of life breathed into his nostrils, was let off to 
trudge about with a tailormade uniform on and a sword 
dangling by his side from the waist, so also here, the 
sentence, ‘they have fashioned Thee into a strong weapon’ 
does not mean that they—the righteous wise men—used 
the blacksmith’s forge etc., heated and melted Him off and 
then, pouring Him into a mould, hammered and brought 
Him out in the shape of a fine, large glittering spear! 
This is a figure and has many parallels in Vedic poetry. 

For example in the Samaveda a' hymn of praise is 
compared to a chariot. The verse runs : “We send forth 
this hymn of praise through our minds, like advancing a 
chariot, to God the Revealer of the Vedas Who deserves our 
eulogy, for, in His presence our understanding becomes 
sanctified. Oh Refulgent God ! may we not, remaining 
in Thy favour, injure others or be injured ourselves.’’* 

*fjf *?#r?Tr (m 

^ It II 
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In another verse it is said that God Himself is fashioned 
into a chariot and a missile!! “Oh Lord God, always 
invoked by the pious ! the (righteous) men fashion 
Thee by (meditation) into a shariot in which they wish 
to finish quickly the journey to the liberation of their 
souls, and oh Lustrous One! the enlightened man advan¬ 
ced in spiritual knowledge makes of Thee (by contempla¬ 
tion) a powerful missile with which he desires to kill his 
foes (in the shape of lust, anger and other passions)*’’ 

European writers also have used such figures. 
Empedocles wrote :—“God is a circle whose centre is 
everywhere, and its circumference nowheref’. Another 
says:—“An old mystic says somewhere, “God is an 
unutterable sigh in the innermost depths of the soul.’’ 
With still greater justice, we may reverse the position, 
and say the soul is a never ending sigh after God.|’’ 

This is the teaching of the Divine Church on the 
worship of God. Worship, she says, is to be offered 
only to that Supreme Being (1) Who has in His Almighty 
Providence the creation and direction of all natural 
phenomena; (2) Who is the Rewarder of the righteous 
and adoration of Whom keeps the devotee in the path 
of righteousness and truth ; (3) Who is the punisher of 
the wicked—the wilful miscreants who disobey His 
Revealed Commandments and oppress others in various 
ways and (4) Who is the centre of the whole system of 
the universe on Whom the whole universe always 
depends for its creation and sustenance, all the planetary 
systems and all creatures being kept in their respective 
orbits and order by His Almighty Providence. 

II ?rrtT^ ^ Ivvo n 

tEmpedocles, New Dictionary of Thoughts, p. 226. 

IChristlieb, Ibid, pp. 220—1. 
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In the second point mentioned above there is a 
very important principle involved, which Aryan India has 
followed all through the long ages past even at the 
sacrifice of her wealth and political liberty. Even today, 
it may be safely asserted that, it is only the genuine 
Aryan Indians—the so-called Hindus, out of the whole 
family of home sapiens that follow this divine principle. 
The principle is very important and Truth herself depends 
upon it for her sustenance. It is this that God Himself 
supports His true devotee, the man of righteousness, and 
keeps Him in the path of Truth and righteousness. In 
other words it means, a true devotee of God will be a 
man of righteousness never swerving from his righteous 
life, i.e., he will never in any way persecute others for 
the sake of his religion or country but even-handed, mete 
out justice to all. Religion can never interfere with the 
legitimate liberty, peace and happiness of others not of the 
same persuasion. Its adherents will never find it necessary 
to protrude their religion on others by pomp and show. 
They will never worry others not of their persuasion by 
legal actions, killing of animals, ravishing their women 
or any such steps as are entirely opposed to the Divine 
Law of Righteousness according to which all human 
beings are equal being children of the same Divine 
Father. Religion is for man and not man for religion is 
true in the case of all man-made religions which are no 
better than tailor-made coats which, if they are tight or 
unshapely, must be thrown away. But the Divine 
Religion, the Teaching of the Divine Church which She 
has received from Her Divine Father from all eternity, is 
a peculiar soulful training which can make a man a 
man and without undergoing which, a man will not grow 
to his full moral and spiritual stature but though a giant 
corporally, will remain much less than man—something 
between man and beast. 
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This hymn lays down that true soul-worship of God 
will keep a man within the limits of Righteousness This 
trait is found only in Vedic teaching and nowhere else 
as has been pointed out in the introduction and will be 
proved conclusively at the end of this book. 


E. D.—5. 



A sincere pursuit of true and useful 
knowledge. 


\\ ^ 

The student of the Eternal Universal Revealed 
Law ever entering the subject of his pursuit (with an 
undivided attention and singleness of purpose), becomes 
(so to say), an indispensable member of the conclave of 
the wise. Hence it is, that he—the (indefatigable and 
ever vigilant) guardian of all the branches of the Eternal 
Lore, attains that Bounteous Divine Science introduced 
into the world by the August Creator which yields all 
sorts of happiness (including final emancipation). 


Atharvaveda, V, 17, 5. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Student of the Eternal Universal Revealed Law 

OR 

Pursuit of True Knowledge. 


Atharvaveda XI, 5. 

|ar: i 

^ ijriw inii 

Transliteration :—Brahmacarlsnafiscarati r5dasl 
ubhe tasmin dfivSh sammanaso bhavanti I sa dadhara 
prthivlm divam ca sa Scaryam tapasa piparti il 1. 

q^:—iwsgift I I 5^6 I ^ I 

Iitqr: i 1 33^ 1 m \ 3731? 17(3^ i 

1 3 I I 2Ts*^ I II 

frww:-nutwrft ^ 1 rtferac 

I W 1 51 WWT ^ g ura i I1 

Word-meaning &c:—W|r3rTft*=the student who pursues 
the study of the Vedas (the Eternal Revealed Law) 

* !ra=^—V f{| U- IV, 146, #Tfs^=“to 

the root the suffix is added (in which-^JI. is indi¬ 
catory the suffix being only of which the final ^ is 

dropped in the neuter, nominative and accusative cases and 
changed to ‘a’ in the first five case forms of the masculine, the ^ 
of the root being changed to 55: throughout.”— 
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observing the vow of perfect chastity. I'WL'—exploring 
continually; desiring. goes about. the earth 

and the sun or the heavens. =both. ?rfel^=in him. 
^;9T+:=all who crave after glory; all beneficent objects, 
all forces of nature. =of one mind. become; 

iwjr.+ jrergrfHP- ni, 3,170 

termination RkjRl is added to a root to 
denote the agent who out of necessity does something indicated 
by the verb or who borrows.” This termination shows also 
habitual action. The initial ^ and final X are indicatory. 

* n/ ^ ?rrrfr^4-«r+?T'i. p. hi, i, 8i wrftwr; 

^ir='‘to the roots sft &c. of the ninth conjugation the sign ?»fT 
is added in the conjugational tenses and moods (viz., the present, 
the imperfect, the imperative and potential)” and 2, 184 9f2: ^T^- 
?ITJr?r?5IW?n7Rrf^r^^==‘‘when no agreement of a verb with 
a noun in the nominative case is intended the termination 
and SCTR^ are added on to it to denote action being done in the 
present time.” The initial 5^, the final ’Bf and are indicatory 
letters only ^Tf and WR remaining to be added to the root. 

t u. IV, 189 

s=“the termination is added to all roots.,” and P. IV, 1, 41 
f^^»ftTrf^«I = “the feminine suffix is added to a word of 
the group of words beginning with Ac.” The 
gi'oup is not complete and includes words of similar type by 
implication. In the final 3f^. and in vl'?^ the initial C and 

final ^are indicatory letters only STB'., and t being the termi¬ 
nations. 

P. m, 1, 124 f3%»r^:=“the termi¬ 
nations and are added on to the roots of the group 

beginning with\rand>/"fir respectively to denote 
someone doing the thing indicated by the verb.” 

H ?rwR?r:—?RRrPr ^ P. II, 2, 24 = 

“two or more words in apposition to each other are compound- 
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are. ?i:=he. ^niinc=supports; makes more useful (to 
humanity). f^gii[f=The sun. the preceptor 

(one who teaches all the Vedas and the ancillary lores). 
+^['raT=by austerity. perfects. 

Translation The Vedic student observing the 
vow of perfect chastity goes about ^ploring the earth 
and the heavens. All beneficent objects and forces of 
nature unite in ministering to him. He makes the 
earth and the heavens (by his explorations) more and 
more useful to humanity. With the power of his austere 
and disciplined life he fulfils the aspirations of his 
preceptor. 


Purport:—To study the Vedas—the Eternal Re¬ 
vealed Law—it is necessary that one should have full 
control over his senses and passions. The truths taught 
in the Vedas should then be put to a practical use, their 


ed together and the resulting compound used as an adjective 
qualifying some other word not included in the compound itself.” 
This is called ■^§41 (f. The word here is irregularly 

changed to and the suffix ?r added on the analogy of P. V, 
4, 78 ?r is added on to the final .syllable of 

the word preceded by either the word 51®^ or 

-p —The termination is added 


after the manner of U. II, 57 

^ ^=“the termination fti'T is added to the roots =1^, 

ff, and 3 before which the final vowel of the root is leng¬ 
thened and there is no 


w-i- p.iii, 

1,124 “roots ending in^ or consonants take the affix 

in the sense of ‘something that ought to be done’, according 
to the sense of the verb concerned.” 

t ?rT^— s/ cTT wg:!: u. IV, 189 ?r^«rr§- 
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full significance ascertained through careful research 
and experiment and in the end, they should be pro¬ 
pagated by teaching others. 

Comment :—The ‘ exploration ’ of the earth and 
the heavens mentioned in this verse is a thorough 
investigation into all the intricacies of the subject 
concerned, accompanied with appropriate research and 
experiment. The expression ‘earth and heavens’, rodasi 
ubhe in Sanskrit, is not an exaggeration. From very 
ancient times it has been maintained by Indian scholars 
that to understand the Vedas a knowledge of all the 
ancillary lores including astronomy and medicine is 
essential. The disciple—brahmacari—began with the 
alphabets, proceeded on through grammar, mathematics, 
philosophy, law, medicine, astronomy etc,, etc., and 
in the end, grappled with the study of the four Vedas 
which, considering his preparation, could not be such 
sealed books to him as they are to us. When com¬ 
pleting his Vedic studies a brahmacari in ancient Aryan 
India, came out of his preceptor’s college as a trium¬ 
phant graduate—snataka—he was, indeed, considered a 
very useful and influential member of society and 
kings and great statesmen took pride and vied with 
one another in honouring him. His knowledge and 
upbringing were such as would enable him to bestow 
happiness on many by word and deed. 

This is exactly what the verse means. This 
stanza being an introduction to the hymn mentions 
succinctly the gist of the whole. Details will be given 
in further stanzas, A reference to the Introduction 
also will be worth while. 

{K) aiffirfW ^ 

m\\ 
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Transliteration:—Brhmacarinam pitaro dfevajanah 
prthagdeva anusarnyanti sarve I gandharva enam 
anvayamstrayastrifisattrisatah satsasharah sarvan sa 
devarnstapasa piparti It 2. 

I I i 11^: i 
I ^ I !Fg^: i I I I i 

flipiT: 1 I I h: i i ^ i ii 

%gRFRT: l 

5 Frf^f?r^; *F^ <Fnq: *13 « ’sr 

fWf II 

Word-meaning ftRT?::* = the protectors (of so¬ 

ciety). ^^3r*ir:t = men aspiring after victory, or success in 
life. = separately; in various ways, ^^: = wise men. 

follow. ^1^11 = all. i«T«sRf:§ = the diligent who 
support the earth. «FIi*l,= him, ?B3?IFI3.==have followed. 

^/■ 'Tr?:f%+g5i. u II, 96 

words 5fg, qhj, VITil, 'STTJTnf, JIT^, 

and are formed by adding the Unadi terminations 

^or to the root concerned.” 

%fr: ^ ^ ^^rr: P. ii, 1 , 67 

‘*an adjective may be compounded with the noun it qualifies in 
most cases.” The final acute is justified by P. VI, 1, 223 
=“all compound words have the acute accent on the final 
syllable.” 

IIV U I. 137='‘to the root JT\ 

to publish the suffix ?rf% is added.” The final % is indicatory 
only ?r\being the termination. The word is an adverb. 

IT —sf u 1,163 

?ra-% = “the words %3r, q^, iff, and 

ai'e formed by adding the suffix ^ to the roots concerned 
but not those specially mentioned in the grammatical treatise 
and which are derivative”. 

Jinj; wtir »fy+'|5r^ 

U I., 166 f^T^Tfwrt q't=“to the roots % ^T,and ST the suffix ^ 
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Six thousand three hundred 

and thirty three. 

Translation :—Protectors of human society, men 
wishing for success in life, and those weli-versed in the 
affairs of the world, have always in different ways, 
followed the man of subdued passions given to the 
pursuit of Vedic learning. Nay, the diligent, the six 
thousand three hundred and thirtythree supporters of the 
earth have also allowed themselves to be led by him, for, 
he fulfils, by his mortified and regulated life, [the 
wishes of] all those who aspire after success. 


is added”, and P. VI, 3, 109 “words belong¬ 
ing to the group of etc., are to be taken as they are 

handed down by ancient authorities.” 

* ^ 11,2,29 5:?3::=“any 

number of nouns put together by the use of the the copulative 
conjunction ^ can be compounded together and the resulting 
compound is called ‘dvandva’—copulative .”!^—\f 

V, 66 ?ftcrf%^:=“to the root ^ the suffix f^^is added” 
and P. VI, 3, 48 is substituted for when the latter 

is compounded with another numeral and the resulting compound 


is not 5r|^. ^ 

5tRni,—“the words etc., are formed irregularly”, 

t ftw:-—1%: t P. II, 2, 24 

t ^ P. ii, 2 , 24 

—sf U. IV, 189 

(=?f| f^o ^ I ^ 11)4-?: p. n, 2, 94 1757 =“the 

suffix ^ 751 ^ is added to a noun in the nominative case and the 
resulting form indicates ‘someone’ or ‘something possessing the 
thing denoted by the noun, or ‘in which it exists’,” and 107 
== “to the words 5®^ and IT^, the suffix T. 

is added to show possession.” On the analogy of these instances 
the terminations are to be applied to other cases also when 
necessary. 
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Comment:—t'or an explanation of the number 
6333 we have to refer to Brhadaranyakopanisad III; 
9, 1 and 2 ,* where it is related, being asked by Vidagdha 
Sakalya about the number of the ‘devas,’ Yajflyavalkya, 
in reply, stated it to be 3306 and then explained that 
the ‘ devas ’ are only 33 viz., the eight vasus (fire, earth, 
air, the intermediate region, the sun, the heavens, the 
moon and the stars), the eleven rudras (the five intellec¬ 
tual senses, the five motor organs, and the mind), the 
twelve adityas (the twelve months of the year so called 
because they arise from the revolution of the earth 
round the sun—aditya), Indra and Prajapati; but the 
rest i, e, 3306—33 were the extensions of the glory of 
these 33. The word in Vedic language means 

‘many,’ ‘all,’t ‘glory’l ‘very great’IF ‘the worlds,’ ‘the Veda, 
and speech’§ ‘life,’$ ‘the beasts,’ etc. Hence the number 

^ 

1 ^qr^ I qi^q 

^qT=q 1 qr#q ^ qr^q^W'qq ^qrq i 

ilqr’q I ^ 5ft =q ?rqr 

qq^ qt =q q ^tqrq qt^rq '3;qqT^ qqf^^Ritqq ^ 

I q^q q qqf5Rrf^&1 qqq- tr^K^tr qsrr sr^mfq^qnq 

q^iqjq^r ^rqfli^nl^ IRII q® ^ i e. li 

fqq q II sirf. ?n « II I II 5T. v i ^ i n mi 

^ I V i R| « II 

I WRt II qr. ^ m u =: II 
tqrqqfqndl qf. 15.R ii 

§cRT|: qrqt qrfq% qqn( ll 

^ n-i II 

$?TT3t II ^ I =; I n 11?^ R II 
•!• wq: qw^ill qf. R® I II 


E. D.~6. 
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6333 also means the same as explained by the sage 
Yajflyavalkya. Modern astronomy also affords an ex-, 
planation of the number 6000. “The number of stars of 
all magnitudes visible to the naked eye is about 6000, 
so that the greatest number visible at anytime—as we can 
only see one half of the sky at once—is 3000,”* This 
verse and the hymn as a whole, is a fine specimen of the 
Vedic style which in its manner is both intensive and 
extensive. In its purview it takes cognizance of all the 
notes of a thing it deals with and also refers to all 
other things that are somehow concerned with its theme. 
But in spite of the great difficulty and importance of the 
subject, very often, the language used is so simple and 
ordinary that a careless and uninterested reader may 
find only puerilities or foolishness in the description. In 
handling such statements great care and patient appli¬ 
cation is necessary. There was a time in the history of 
the world, no doubt, as the passage III, 9, 1 and 2 from 
the Brhadaranyakopanisad bears witness when a good 
number of people took part in discussions on such topics. 
Their life did not end with daily routine but continued 
far into those vistas of the spiritual side of man’s exis¬ 
tence which are nowadays relegated to rank esotericism. 
They devoted the most solemn part of their day to 
meditating over such things and arrived at a full 
knowledge of their true values. Modern life has sapped 
the mind of man and rendered him entirely unfit to 
utilise his thinking faculty. If we do not understand the 
true significance of such topics as the present verse deals 
with, it is simply because we have lost the habit of 
handling them in a proper manner owing to our worldly- 
mindedness and gross materialistic tendencies. It is the 
mentality of the modern man that makes the theme 

(ir^: ^ 

il 'i I ? I V I c; II Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 
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esoteric and not the real nature of the subject itself. 
It would be wrong, therefore, to take such topics as 
intended for the initiate few to be received at the hands 
of some august sage at some secret conclave on an 
auspicious occasion. The Vedas are intended for the 
whole humanity and not a select few. Hence, if 
properly approached in the right spirit and with 
sufficient preparation they will allow any body to carry 
away plenty of riches from their storehouse. 

In the present verse the terms ftRTT:, 
and iTfEraft as well as the number six thousand three 
hundred and thirty three seem to hamper the average 
readez'’s way of grasping the true and full significance of 
the passage. An effort must, therefore, be made to 
understand these four terms by pondering over them and 
then the number six thousand ’three hundred and thirty 
three will lose much of its raysteriousness. 

The word ‘dSva’ in ordinary converse is used to 
denote the highest class in human society. Explaining 
the verse XI, 4 Yajurveda, the Satapatha Brahmana VI, 
3, 1, 16 says that Prajapati is ‘vipra’ the wise one and 
wise men viz., the Brahmanas are the devas*. The 
Sadvimsa Brahmana I, 1 says that the Brahmanas are 
‘gods among men’.f The learned man that feels the 
presence of God, studies the Eternal Revealed Law and 
goes about teaching people, is called a deva in the 
Brahmanas The wise, learned and experienced man 


i%j?r (to 11 I v) n'rrqflf II 

^ n n I II 

t ^ il ? l ? II 

II ^ I 5^ I ^ I ^ II ?Tr I Itt; I ^ sriwrir; 

II ^ I ^ U I ^ II y I U V I V II 
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is also called a dfeva.* In later Sanskrit literature also 
the term is used in a similar sense. The Vfiijayanti p. 
293, 1. 92, e. g., says that the word is used in the sense 
of ‘venerable’ or ‘respectable’f. The Amarakosa also 
explains it as meaning the wise4 

But the word in Vedic literature has an inhnite 
variety of meanings. This is made clear in the Brah- 
manas. The mind, the vital air, the senses, the seasons, 
speech, the day etc., are all called ‘deva.’l Hence a refe¬ 
rence to the hoary Brahmaiia literature is quite necessary 
to understand the full significance of the word. 

The word ‘pitarah’ also is used in various senses. 
The Satapatha Brahmana e. g., explains it as the night. 


%i?fl- fc ^5 II U's I ^ II 

t ^'Tr4Jr-?fmr?cr>-Tr n H The Vaijayauti 

of Yadavaprakasa p. 293. 

+ = II ? t ? II See also MediniKosa 

Dliantavarga, v. 36. 

ir t IR I I ^ I y I II || 

« I y.!? R? Il=?f^?: ||iT>o ? R ?o IRrft^tllifto ? R Ro 11 
t It y. I II 5fpt'T II ?y t 

V R R^ II IRIo ? I ^ Ro II Rgf || ^ 1 y 1 c; || 

IRo R I y R |R?Rra(^5rr:) R: IRo ^ I y R 1 c; II 

^ mfjmi li frfo ^ I yi r 11 iRo ^ r I y r II 

IRo ^ R R R**, II IRo ^ r I 

? R IR I y R Ro II IRo ? R R l 

V II ^ Rv 9 IR R R R II5.1 y R II % ^srr: l| ^o 

n ^ II t ^^rr: || ^o ^ r r i y i| ^crr: 

IRo R R Rvs 11 crfo ?o R r^ H i 
I ^y II i i:r5r^rf<^r 

5r3TFTf^^arg%?r: iRo y y. I « r li cifo ^ r i vl ii 
^o Rc; II SV3 IR r;j II ifto ^ R R || R R || The 

references are not exhaustive. 
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beings inhabiting spheres beyond the human world, the 
cardinal points etc.* 

The word ‘ gandharva’is variously interpreted in 
the Brahmanas. In the Satapatha the wind is called 
‘gandharva’. The Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmaija also 
gives the same interpretation of the word. The mind, 
‘manas’, a righteous act, ‘yajfla’, the fire, ‘agni’, the moon, 
‘candramas’, the sun, ‘surya’ etc. are all called by the name 
gandharva.i* Some other Brahmantc passages seem 
to indicate that uxorious or voluptuous! persons, such 

* II ^ I 1 I ^ n « ^ II 

^ I V R Rni II « 15; 1 M VO II ^ I 

^ I ? Mo n II to) (the respectable) ^o ^ | U I I || 

(the philanthropic or rigbteons) ^ || ^o ^ 

K I e. K II Jngrl l| ^o ? I ^ I =; I ^ ^ I vii 

t tot II ^o ? K I €. I II t to: I ^ II 

5rfo ^ I E. I (5. II ^0 II (vegetable world) I to: II ^o 

«; M Ro II to: 11 ^o e. I v H 1 1 ; || to: II 

-dtl « 1 11^0 :tlY tJRVlRM I Vllnfo M RVIU I n II 
I to: to: I l tols- 

II ^o 1 1 ^ I 1 o I >*. II (the ruling class) % to (the 
controller or governor) f^: (the commercial class) fto: (protec¬ 
tors) ?ro «I n 11 V II to: ii ^o ^ n i ^ i »ii 

% to: II ?rfo 1 c; II riFTf: (the mortal) to: II 5T0 ^ n I n V II 
to: II ?ro I ? R I V II to; li :?rfo >< i o n 

Jifo I n II to: u-^rp#: II jflo ^ r M'i II wtr: to: II ^o 

IV1V n II to ^ to: ii ttrfo y. i ^ ii ifto ^ i ? i ^v ii 
R^S^cit ^ fto: 11 uto ^ I ? I II The texts are not exhaustive. 

1 to »rto II ?ro e. IV M no II to ifto li ^o e. i v i 
1 I R I tonto II :(ro5.1 V M n? iito? *itoii ^oti v n i 
'9II rrto: II 5[ro 5 .1 V1 ? 11II to II ^o E. i v n i 
c; II to ^ to’fjf) f^to II ?ro ^ r i ? i i5.ii irto ^ 

n^to; II I n II 

t t ?T'to: II n ^ 1V n II5. n 1 ^o 11 

^ Jito; II §;o ? I H^toto;) 3 f 11 ?rto r 1 ^ II 
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as are fond of perfumes* and of beautifying their per¬ 
sons! are in Vedic language called ‘gandharva’. The 
primary derivative sense of the word, however, points 
towards those who themselves support, cultivate, ad¬ 
vance whatever is called ‘go’ and help others also to do 
so. These may be peasants, preachers, tutors, rhetori¬ 
cians and scholars since all these have to do with ‘go’, 
the earth or ‘go, speech, learning or the Vedas. This is 
the only right interpretation of the term since it is quite 
in keeping with Vedic style in which each word of the 
language is used in its original derivative sense as 
human convention had not yet come into existence at 
the time of the first creation at the beginning of the 
present cycle. This question has been considered in 
detail in the Introduction and need not be restated here. 

From the details given above it follows that the 
words ‘devah’, ‘pitarah’, ‘gandharvah’ and ‘devajanah’ 
are used in the verse under consideration to mean the 
four divisions or classes of men in human society viz., 
‘the teachers or preceptors’, the guides of society in 
matters moral, spiritual and temporal; ‘the protectors 
or guardians' of society, who rule over the land and 
guard the material interests of the populace, ‘the 
supporters of the land’ the agriculturists and traders 
whose duty it is to make it convenient for all classes to 
eke out their temporal existence by supplying them all 
their material needs and hoarding abundant means 
therefor and finally, ‘the men of the public’, who have 
to look to the convenience of all the other classes by 
serving them corporally in various ways. The sub¬ 
divisions of these four main divisions for the convenience 


h- rrtd % ^ 1 11 ^ RVt iv|| 

t ^ ^ ll E l v I ? i v II 

II ?o I "i. I ^ n® || 
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of the corporate life of society would amount to millions 
according to time and clime which means that the 
number six thousand three hundred thirty three means 
“innumerable divisions and subdivisions as well as the 
thirty three celestial (very powerful) objects and their 
extensions.” It would be unreasonable to suppose that 
the number denotes something definite and must not 
therefore be taken to mean simply innumerable. Such 
an unreasonable attitude would force upon us the 
awkward conclusion that the great ancient scholar the 
sage Yajnyavalkya did not know this point but he has 
simply evaded the question put by Vidagdha Sakalya 
and hoodwinked his adversary by telling a barefaced lie. 

The word ‘sahasra’ has already been explained 
above. The sense of the word relevant here is ‘the 
universe’ or ‘all the worlds and beings in them’. The 
other sense ‘innumerable’ or ‘incalculable’ is also re¬ 
quired side by side with this since in Vedic style words 
are used in their fullest significance. The word ‘sat’ 
prefixed to ‘sahasra’ means the efficient and material 
cause of the latter. Sat indicates the ‘product’ of the 
five (2, & 3) primary beings at the root of all creation— 
‘sahasra’. They are viz., the Supreme Being, the soul, 
the primordial matter, the mind and the ego. The two 
and three are not the universe by which term we mean 
all the worlds,—all the planets and beings upon them, 
the space in which they are and the time which regulates 
their existence. The universe is temporal but these 
two and three are not. They are beyond time. The 
Supreme Being is the ‘raison d'etre' ( = the cause of the 
being) of all. The soul is the ‘^raison d'etre' of the 
creation. Prakyti or primordial matter is the material 
omnipotence (samarthya) of the first and the manas 
—mind and aharrikara—ego, are means by which Prakrti 
produces her evolutes for the sake of the soul. If the 
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rnind and the ego were not to be, it would be impos¬ 
sible to bring about a connection between her and the 
soul since the former is material and the latter spiritual. 
These two subtle material and foremost evolutes of 
Prakrti exist in a very distinct state even during the 
post-deluge period as stated in R. V. X, 129, 4 (see the 
Nasadlya Hymn given elsewhere in this book). Pri¬ 
mordial matter along with these pre-existing elder 
evolutes of hers is in a manner unintelligible tcf -us 
and inexplicable in our human idiom, multiplied as it 
were, with the other two the Supreme Being and the 
soul, with the result that v/e have 3X2 = 6<1000. In 
this wonderful multiplication there is no merging of the 
figures, e. g,, you multiply 3 by 2 and get 6 after which 
3 and 2 do not exist. They merge, so to say, in the 
result, viz., 6. Here however, none merge in the result, 
but all co-operate and produce it, keeping, at the same 
time, their separate ‘individuality’ or identity intact. 
The arithmetical multiplication is an extremely imperfect 
process, a mere shadow of this wonderful Divine mtdti- 
plication. You give 3 and 2 to the giant Arithrnos and 
ask him to give you their product. He, on his part, 
takes 3.and 2, puts them together, makes them into 
one mass and then cuts this latter into 6 parts. You 
have lost your 3 and 2 of two different values and 
dimensions, for the giant gives in return 6 of smaller 
value and dimensions. This is not multiplication but 
a mere exchange ! It is, at best, a process of re-arrange¬ 
ment and not of multiplication. Real multiplication is 
creative. The original items remain intact but there is 
a growth - a real growth over and above the originals. 
Such concrete multiplication is ordained by Divine 
Providence, and is found in the development of the 
species of embodied living beings. The pair remain the 
same yet there is a family. What a wonderful thing 



The spots numbered 1—8 are the traditjona) places in 
the head and spine of the following:" 



(1) The Sahasraaracakra. 

(2) The Aajnaacakra. 


(3) The Visuddbacakra. 


(4) The Aoaahatacakra. 


(5) The Soorya. 


(6) The Manipoorakacakra. 


(7) The Svaadhishtbaanacakra. 


(8) The Moolaadhaaracakra, 


The rounding off 
of the line below 
No. 4 and above No. 
() is a mistnke, for it 
should go round No. 
o. (For detailed ex¬ 
planation see Sir John 
Woodroff’s ‘The Ser¬ 
pent Tower’ and Dr. 
Rele’s ‘The Myste¬ 
rious Kundalini’.) The 
exeroitant by concen¬ 
trating his mind and 
meditating upon these 
places does ultimately, 
when an adept in the 
a.rt, .see with his 
mind’s eye, his own 
soul and the Supreme 
Being. 

'I’he origin of this 
‘anatomical” side of 
Spiritual meditation 
is in the Vedas. The 
matter i.s not esoteric 
except to such as 
have entirely lost the 
habit of meditating. 


N. B. In the Svaastikaasana the toe.s of the right foot are 
passed through the left calf and thigh from below,and those of the 
left between the right calf and thigh from above. 
fTo face p. 57.) 



PLATE NO- V- 



This picture represents the Svaastikaasana and Siddhaa- 
sana, two postures of Yogic exercise. The latter is considered 
to be the best as it is the easiest and the most comfortable. 
This is the position; The exercitant sits on his haunches plac¬ 
ing the ball of his right heel exactly under the perinaeum and 
below the genitals. The left is then placed upon the genitals 
exactly in a line with the right below. The trunk, neck and 
head are kept erect, the arms serving as props to support 
them. The hands are placed on the knees or a little above 
them as it suits the exercitant. The eyes should neither be 
closed nor left open but kept on winking but looking at some 
particular spot to avoid distraction. 
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it is! You multiply 1 by 1 and sometimes get even a 
dozen the original 1 and 1 remaining intact. That 
means in this case 1X1 = 14, but the giant Arithmos 
gives you lXl=Tinly 1! Arithmetical multiplication 
is merely symbolical. But out of symbols you cannot get 
the reality. Is the science of Arithmetic wrong in this 
connection then? No. It means 1x1 = 1, i. e., one 
living being united with another living being of appro¬ 
priate nature according to the principles sanctioned by 
God would co-operate and both grow and the ultimate 
result would be one aggregate—a family, fused into one 
being, so to say, by ties of kinship, affection and interest. 
This is what the symbolic representation 1 X 1 »= 1 means. 
The symbol 3X2 = 6 means that if two and three co¬ 
operate they will have the strength of six. 

The Divine multiplication of creation takes place 
at the beginning of the ‘cycle.’ How does this come 
about ? The attributes and ‘properties’ of the soul—her 
wonderful nature affords an answer to this difficult ques¬ 
tion. The ancient Aryan sage Gautama, defines soul as 
the substratum of “ desire, repulsion, feelings of plea¬ 
sure, feelings of pain, conscious exertion (will), and 
consciousness”.* The Vaisesika system describes it as 
being characterised by “inhalation, exhalation, winking, 
i. e., the acts of dropping the eyelids and raising them 
up, vitality, consciousness, motion, variations brought 
about in the attitude of the sensoria by the influence of 
sense-objects, the feeling of happiness, the feeling of 
pain, will, dislike, and effort.”! The sum and substance 
of these statements comes to this that, the soul possesses 
‘jflana’—knowledge, ‘iccha’—volition and ‘krtimattva’— 

* ii n n ii 

ll ? l i v II 

E. D.—7. 
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effort in a limited degree whereas the Supreme Being 
has them in an infinite ‘degree’. 

These attributes or ‘properties’ of the soul ever 
remain with her whether she has a body on or not. In 
the embodied state continuing for a long time, being 
tired of the struggle for existence in earthly life, having 
suffered from various vicissitudes, having gained ex¬ 
perience leading on to right knowledge she yearns after 
her God and calls upon Him saying “Oh Lord! may 
hymns of praise approach Thy throne of grace lifted up 
in all the quarters of the universe inhabited by human 
beings, (resounding through space). Oh bestow on me 
that, I beseech Thee, which Thou hast not as yet 
bestowed upon me (i. e., perfect joy), for. Thou, Oh 
Lord! art my worthy Friend, whom I have won by 
scaling the seven rungs of the ladder of spiritual disci¬ 
pline, and “Oh Most Excellent Lord ! we both are bro¬ 
thers and our nature is akin (i. e., we are both entirely 
spiritual beings). (To this God replies) I know, oh 
devotee ! that our nature is akin. I now give thee that 
which I did not give thee before, for thou hast properly 
won my friendship by scaling the seven rungs of the 
ladder of spiritual discipline.’’* 

This is the dialogue between the Finite and the 
Infinite. The two met. The Finite had long awaited 
the chance. The ups and downs of mortal life prevailed 
upon the Finite to make a vigorous investigation into 
her real nature. What did she find?- The Finite and 
the Infinite had a close kinship, both were existence and 
intelligence, the latter—the Supreme Being—unlimited 
and independent and the former limited and dependent, 

3^ ^ ?rfn3:: II ?ro y. i U i e. lurirr ^ ^ ww 

II ?o II 
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But as long as her knowledge stopped short at this stage 
the F'inite felt elated at the vast gulf of difference that 
separated her from the vile material universe that had 
with its tawdry pomp and show and evanescent pleasures, 
but mostly on account of her own lack of true knowledge 
of herself, had kept her fettered down to her physical 
life so long. Rut, she now thought, the time had come 
when all material ties would be shattered by heavy blows 
dealt with the strong club of her realization of her true 
spiritual nature, How wonderful was her true self as 
distinct and severed from material attachments! “Face 
to face with the heavens or this earth,” she said to her¬ 
self in a transport of contemplation of her own self, “my 
glory is greater, which I have realised while oftentimes 
enjoying the advantages of spiritual discipline.”* She 
then concluded “well then, here and now, will I sever 
all my attachments to this earth for, erstwhile have I 
enjoyed tbe pleasures of spiritual advance and am now 
satisfied.”! 

She did not rest here. A mere resolution was of 
no consequence. “A good intention clothes itself with 
power.”t “ If we are but fixed and resolute—bent on 
high and holy ends, we shall find means to them on 
every side and at every moment; and even obstacles and 
opposition will but make us ‘like the fabled spectre- 
ships, which sail the fastest in the very teeth of the 
wind.”* “Good resolutions are,” therefore, “a pleasant 
crop to SOW. —The seed springs up so readily, and the 
blossoms open so soon with such a brave show, especi¬ 
ally at first. But when the time of flow'ers has passed, 

* frfit ?rf I f 

ii?8:o ?o 1=; II 

t ^ ^ 1 II e. ii 

I Emerson, New Dictionary of Thoughts, p. 660. 

* Tryon Edwards, Ibid, 650-1. 
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what as to the fruit ?”t But resolutions have their 
own value and importance. “The block of granite which 
is an obstacle in the pathway of the weak, becomes a 
stepping stone in the pathway of the strong.”]; In the 
case of well-developed souls sincere resolutions bring 
about altogether ‘ miraculous ’ results. It is in connec¬ 
tion with such that it can be said that “to think we 
are able is almost to be so; to determine upon attain¬ 
ment is frequently attainment itself; earnest resolution 
has often seemed to have about it almost a savour of 
omnipotence’Ml 

The resolution of the finite was such, nay, it was 
much more than this, since it had a very strong and 
well-disciplined will at its back. She herself felt this. 
“ Just as the mother cow stands near her dear calf (and 
protects it) so has ray reason strengthened by the spiri- 

•i' 

tual training I have erstwhile had, stood me in good 
stead now”* Such well-balanced will is essential in 
the world’s struggle for existence. “The nerve which 
never relaxes—the eye which never blanches—the 
thought which never wanders—the purpose that never 
wavers—these are the masters of victory ”i* and these 
are found only when there is a strong, sincere and 
practical resolution issuing from a powerful will. Call 
it reason, call it will, call it what you will, it is the most 
potent factor in man’s life which if well directed makes 
it or ill directed mars it. The Vedas sing of it in 
sublime language ! “ I place before me the auspicious and 
divine Resolve, the mother of my faculty of reasonings 

t L. Malet, Ibid., 560. 

] Carlyle, Ibid., 650. 

S. Smiles, Ibid., 660. 

* OT rrt 5^^ finril l It 

?o 1 UE I y II 

f Anonymous, New Dictionary of Thoughts, p. 550. 
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May she be ever accessible to me and guide me in the 
path of achieving my wishes with a singleness of purpose. 
May I attain to the object of that celestial (=very power¬ 
ful) resolve which now impregnates my will.’’* “With 
powerful good resolve, Oh Lord Guardian of the Eternal 
Revealed Law, come to us, we beseech Thee, with powerful 
good resolve. Then give us Thou all great virtues and 
be ever approachable to us !”t This is what the Vedas 
teach on good resolves. ‘Resolution,’ says John Foster, 
‘is omnipotent.’ He that resolves upon any great and 
good.end, has by that very resolution, scaled the chief 
barrier to it,—He will find such resolution removing diffi¬ 
culties, searching out or making means, giving courage for 
despondency, and strength for weakness, and like the star 
to the wise men of old, ever guiding him nearer and nearer 
to perfection’’^ “But little is vigorously attempted, 
because difficulties are magnified. A timorously cautious 
spirit, so far from acting with resolution, will never think 
itself in possession of the preliminaries for acting at all. 
Perhaps perseverance has been the radical principle of 
every truly great character,”§ 

The heroine of our story the Finite was actuated 
by the most powerful will to put her resolve into force. 
Hence with the impetus of her firm resolve she went many 
steps forward on her onward march. “Let me, there¬ 
fore, here and now indeed, sever all my connection with 
earthly possessions at once, for I have in many a life 
enjoyed enough of themTII What she saw now was a 

* ?rr^ JIT5IT rrl t qinrar- 

hiJi ?rr ^ ii gto i v i li 

t ?TT ^ ffFET :3grrTf|: i iqiiFiT ^ 

gr'Tl *Frin II 

+ Try on Edwards, New Dictionary of Thoughts, p. 560. 

§ J. Foster, Ibid., p. 660. 
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revelation to her ! A defective knowledge of her 
own spiritual self arrived at through defective investiga¬ 
tion had elated her beyond all expectation but what 
her eyes*beheld now was so sublime that she felt 
powerless to utter her mind’s content in any intelligible 
human speech. How can it be ? Experience of things 
which are not of the physical sphere cannot be expressed 
in a language of that sphere. She however, somehow 
burst out, in a faltering manner, says the Divine Vedic 
Novel, saying :—“One side of my life (my soul—for she 
was yet in her corporal clothing) I have in the world 
( = sphere) of light (where there is no hindrance in the 
shape of matter and ignorance) and only one part have 
I brought down here in the darkness (of the material 
world) for in many a life have I enjoyed the pleasures of 
both.’’* “Having many a time enjoyed the pleasures of 
the world and being now released from their fetters I now 
feel that I am great among the great and that my soul’s 
powers are extended beyond the intermediate regions.”! 

At this stage, still with the body attached to her, ghe, 
through mental abstraction, as if from a great distance 
through a waving curtain of mist, got a vague glimpse of 
the holy souls who had, before her, traversed from the 
world of matter to the bliss of emancipation. I The 

* I II ? HI 

t II || n 

t The emancipated soul roams about in the Infinite All- 
pervading Grod as it desires, sees all nature through pure 
knowledge, meets other emancipated souls, sees all the Laws of 
nature in operation, goes about in all the worlds visible and 
invisible,, sees all objects that come within its knowledge, the 
more its knowledge increases the happier it feels. Being al¬ 
together pure, the soul acquires perfect knowldge of all hidden 
things in the state of Emancipation. The Light of truth. 
Dr. Ch. Bharadwaja’s translation, Lahore edn, p. 284. 
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grand spectacle of millions, billions, trillions, quadril¬ 
lions, innumerable holy souls passing and repassing the 
material and non-material regions filled her with an 
intense longing to be with them. She felt exasperated 
with joy at the grand possibility and her. speech spon¬ 
taneously burst out into a description of her indes¬ 
cribable feelings at the event. “During many lives 
have I enjoyed the happiness of worldly possessions 
and now, adorned with true knowledge through renun¬ 
ciation of the world, and becoming a fitting companion 
for the liberated souls in their beatific state, I shall go 
to associate with them on terms of equality.”* 

Nor is this all. The Finite of our story still in the 
prison cell of her body .continued to develop her powers 
and many a time during contemplation rose high 
through trance to the spiritual sphere and had a foretaste 
of the bliss of emancipation even during her earthly life.f 
During such spiritual abstraction, she had once, all of a 
sudden the vision of a very sublime and unique spiritual 
being the like of whom she had never seen before nor 
ever dreamt of seeing. Her commune with the holy 
souls which she held mentally and spiritually was 
frequent but never before had she seen a spirit of such 
high order and wonderful beauty. To her soul’s eye the 
beauty and perfection of the extraordinary spirit was so 
enchanting that she gazed and gazed in wonder at him 
but could not imagine who he could be. In the end hazy 

* ’jfl II i ? o 

I II 

11 Jfo I II The man accomplished in spiri¬ 
tual discipline says:—“From the earth I rose to the intermediate 
region and thence to the celestial (solar) region. From the 
solar plane from above the back of the heavens’ I went to the 
sphere of perfect knowledge and happiness.” 
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recollections from very distant past crowded in upon her 
mental faculty and it struck her that it could be none 
but He in search of Whom she had mentally and spiri¬ 
tually travelled all the regions but Whom she had not as 
3 ''et the good fortune to see face to face. The vision 
appeared clearly now, her doubts were set at rest and her 
mind was infused with courage. Offering her obeisance 
the Finite approached the Infinite and then took place 
the dialogue quoted above. 

This is not the end of the divine drama. Only the 
first act is over here. What took place at the end of it 
need not be related in detail for the dialogue itself, if 
read between the lines, gives all necessary particulars. 

* » !»: 

The second act of the holy drama began in the 
spiritual realm. Belonging to the physical world as we 
do, we have no means to learn about and report things 
of the spiritual world. The Holy Vedas written in the 
earliest, and divinely ordained human speech, set forth 
only such things as may be intelligible to us. Where 
they treat of higher things the matter becomes unintelli¬ 
gible or so difficult for us that even after long and 
laborious research we cannot realise their full and true 
significance. Hence an account of the life of the Finite 
after her visit with the Infinite can be summed up in a 
few words, viz; that she roamed about unhindered in all 
the spheres physical and spiritual, all the planets, the 
different worlds, had frequent commune with the Infinite 
and the holy souls, thus adding to her store of the 
knowledge of innumerable things. Millions of years of 
such spirit life made the Finite and all other holy souls 
all finite like herself, to pause and contemplate over 
their state and what steps to take next. 

Often had some holy soul whose earthly life before 
emancipation was an exemplar of extraordinary noble 
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deeds assumed, with the sanction- and according to the 
will of the Supreme Being corporeal life on the earth for 
the amelioration of human ills.t 

At this stage, at the end of the ‘deluge’ period, the 
Finite of our story and all other holy souls felt a special 
longing to assume earthly life as embodied ‘beings’ to 
gather fresh knowledge by direct personal experience. 
But to call together the atoms of different types of matter 
so that by their conglomeration their bodies could be 
formed, was not within their power. Much less could 
they create other material forms for the use of their own 
and others’ corporeal existence. Hence all approached the 
Infinite in a body and after reverent obeisance addressed 
Him in these words as the Holy Vedic novel relates:— 
“Oh Lord ! We always contemplate (JTfTJTt;) on Thy 
glorious name (g’re for Thou art adorable 
the Dispenser of happiness the most Blissful 

of all the immortals Bliss is Thy 

nature and Thou sendest us again and again («I: 

upon the vast earth (JTSTT that we may see 

(^) father vf^t) and mother JTrat). Oh Lord ! 
Thou art the most Refulgent, Therefore we 

meditate (*Rni%) on Thy beautiful name (*5rr5 stUT) for 
Thou art All-Holy Oh God it is only Thou of 

f * * * * it is possible that Krishna, being very 

virtuous and being extremely anxious to further the cause 
of righteousness, might have wished that he would like to 
be born again and again at different times to protect the 
good and punish the wicked. If such was the case, there 
is no harm in it, because whatever the good and the great 
possess—their wealth, their bodies, aye even their hearts— 
is at the service of humanity. The Light of Truth, Dr. Ch. 
Bharadwaja’s translation, Lahoi'e edn., p. 206-7, 


E. D.-8. 
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this nature (^f:) that hast the power to send us again ;ind 
again upon the vast earth (JTfIT that we 

may see father and mother (JTW’CSff)*”. 

“Oh Lord God Bestower of life! vouch¬ 

safe us, we beseech Thee, (perfect) mental faculties and 
imparting to us the full span of life 

bless us with happiness STJ) that we may long see 

the sun [live vigorously active and industrious lives] 

Nourish us therefore with all bodily (?I^) 

comforts (’^)- 

“Oh Bestower of life ! give us again 

we beseech Thee, the sense of sight and [all other 

sensoria], endow us, once more, with the vital airs <2 *t: 
nnJT*!) and bless us with all legitimate physical enjoy¬ 
ments »T: wtn*!,) that we may long (5*fr^) see 

the sun ' rising [live very vigorously 

active and industrious lives]. Oh Lord! may Thy Holy 
Will be favourable to us (WSIT^). Succour (^pWTT) us 
(*f:) that it may be well with us iwfef) 

etc. see p. 11. The translation of the two verses 
here is different from the one given on page eleven. Another 
rendering slightly different from both these is sub-joined for 
the information of the reader. Whose name should wo hold 
sacred ? Who is that a!I-gloriou.s, Ec.splendent Being who is 
imperishable among all the peri.'^hablo things; w'ho having 
made us enjoy the bliss of Emancipation again invests 
us with bodies and tliereby gives us the pleasure of see¬ 
ing our parents ? It is the All-glorious, Eternal, Immortal, 
All-pervading, Supreme Being W'hose name we should hold 
sacred. He it is Who helps us to enjoy the bliss of Emancipa¬ 
tion, and then brings us back into this world, clothes us with 
bodies and thei'ebj’ gives us the. pleasure of seeing our parents. 
The same Divine Spirit it is Who regulates the period of 
Emancipation and lords over all.” See the Introduction on the 
variety of renderings of Vedic texts. 
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“Vouchsafe Oh Lord ! that we (*f:) may receive 
again ^5*T:) vitality from the earch 

the sun and celestial region as well as the 

intermediate [atmospheric] regions provide us 

again with vital forces —)• May all ‘forces’ 

conducive towards the reproduction of the race [or kind] 
unite once more, in the formation of our bodies (S*t: 
5r: and all nutrient things (tj^) provide us with 

those (?IT) health-giving articles (<JWIT^) that will aid us in 
our well-being 

It was a wonderful concurrence. The desire of the 
holy souls to assume bodily life, the Almighty will of the 
Infinite to set agoing the giant wheel of cieation as well 
as the termination of the “night of the great deluge’’t had 

* 5 1 

^ li 101 ’4.E. I 111 

5^1: Jinin'Jtf Jfl ^ wliTH I sf: 

II ^ II 3^1 tTTII I 

5^: 3;qr 'TsqR.qr 11«11 

t Maharsi Dayannnda taking for his anlhoiit\' the second 
line of the following verse from the Mundakopanisad explains 
this point in his own vigorous st 3 de:— 

i ^ s?t 5fl%3 

11 5. ^ ^ n 

“The emancipated soul enjoj’S the bliss of emancipation 
in the Omni-present God till after the end of the Grand- 
Difisolution {Mahapralaya), and thereafter parts with that 
bliss and is again born into this world.’ The period covered Iw 
Grand-Dissolution is calculated thus;— 


Time is first di%'ided into four 3 ’ugas or c^'cles, viz ;— 


Satj’a^niga 

Tretayuga 

Dvapara^mga 

Kaliyuga 


17,28,000 3'ears. 
12,96,000 
8,64,000 
4,32,000 


Total 


43 , 20,000 
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all coincided. During her embodied as well as disem¬ 
bodied life the Finite had invariably carried with her, her 
will and individuality the basis of her ego.* The un¬ 
fathomable Providence of the Infinite had so ordained 

Thus 43,20,000 years make one Chaturyugi. 

2,000 Ghaturyugis (8,040,000,000 years)=an Ahoratra 
(Day and night). 

30 Ahoratras=oiie Masa (month). 

12 Masas = one Varsha (year). 

100 Varshas = One Parantakala {Grand-Dissolution). 

Thus the duration of Emancipation = 100Xl"^X30X2,000 
X43,20,000 = 3,11,040,000,000,000 years. 

Light of Truth, (Dr. C. Bharadvaja’s translation, Lahore 
edition, p. 269, 

* Maharsi Dayauanda says ;—It (the emancipated soul) 
lives (after emancipation) and keeps its individuality.” Ibid., 
p. 264. 

Again “ it (the innate power of the emancipated soul) is 
of one kind, but it may be said to consist of the following 24 
varieties :-^(l) strength; (2) energy; (3) attraction; (4) sug¬ 
gestion ; (6) motion; (6) intimidation; (7) analytic power; (8) 
skill; (9) courage ; (10) memory ; (11) discernment; (12) desire ; 
(13) love; (14) haired; (15) association; (16) dissociation; (17) divid¬ 
ing power, (18) combining power; (19) power of sight; (20) hear¬ 
ing, (21) touch ; (22) taste, (23) smell and (24) knowledge. 

By the help of these very powers the soul attains and 
enjoys happiness even in Emancipation. If the soul, when 
emancipated, were to be absorbed into Brahma, who would then 
enjoy the bliss of Emancipation. Those who regard the 
dissolution of the soul as Emancipation are, no doubt, im¬ 
mersed in ignorance because the Emancipation of the soul 
consists in its exemption from all sin and suffering and in the 
enjoyment of perfect bliss in the All-pervading, All-blissful, 
Infinite, Omnipotent God.” Ibid., p. 264,5. 
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things that the desire of the Finite and the other holy 
souls should “ripen” just at the juncture when the period 
of the long-continued stupor of the disembodied but 
unliberated souls came to an end. It was a marvellous 
coincidence. The unliberated souls were in their torpor 
unable to know or feel anything or put forth any 
conscious activity, all the same alive, just like a patient 
prepared for operation lying unconscious on the operation 
table under the influence of anaesthetics. 

Time elapsed. The will of the Infinite had com¬ 
menced to operate. H i s ‘Material Omnipotence’; 
(samarthya) was astir. How and when it was impossible 
to say, the impact of attraction originating from His Will 
had siezed the electrons of matter and ‘fused’ them one 
with the other into masses of various sizes, shapes and 
dimensions. Thus objects animate came into being. 
The various planetary systems were moving in their 
orbits. The earth was adorned with beautiful vegetation. 
Vast oceans and seas with rivers falling into them at the 
end of a long meandering course from the tops of snow¬ 
capped mountains, through valleys carpeted with velvety 
verdure and planes beautified with plants and trees, lakes 
and ponds and containing all the material that is necessary 
for sustaining life. Suddenly the Finite and all other 
holy souls found themselves clothed in bodies of gross 
matter and placed along with other beings embodied like 
themselves, amidst material surroundings. A dim recol¬ 
lection of her spiritual past made the Finite of our drama 
a little sad. But the present life was in no way to be 
regretted as it opened vistas of multifarious enjoyments 
and possibilities of the acquisition of immense and varied 
knowledge- 

The divine multiplication had thus been worked 
out. The two and three had, through union and coope¬ 
ration, to use our imperfect mundane language, produced 
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the vast universe of composite beings, the creation— 
sahasra.* This multifold creation extended in all direc¬ 
tions ( ^) along with the cooperation through creation, 
sustenance and union through Providence on the part of 
the Supreme Being ( ^ ) was the manifestation of the 
Mighty Divine will. The Finite saw all this but one 
point struck her most forcibly. It was this that, the 
Mundus—the Brahmanda—had its miniature represen¬ 
tation in her own body. That body also was a product 
of the Universal Divine Multiplication, no doubt, but in 
addition to this it was a full representation of both the 
process and product of that multiplication. Her body a 
miniature facsimile of the huge universe and hence 
deservingly called—k^udra—brahmanda had innumer¬ 
able veins, arteries, nerves, glands, sinews, muscles, 

bones, skin etc., were nourished and kept in working 
order by six great principles (’ST?) calledt in modern 

* —5r§I^!r? (incoinre]ien.sjble Pi’ovidence) 

^ g r It: 

=? ^ ^ ^ P. Ill, 4, 

67 , and II, 1,19 verbal form which is not 

the conjugated form of a root is invariably compounded with 
another word and the compound thus formed is a Tatpurusa.” 
This is a Vedic formation. 

t Neai’Iy all the different substances we eat are composed 
of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus. 
These six kinds of atoms, arranged in various ways and in 
different numbers, make up an enormous multitude of different 
kinds of substances. Thus water is composed of two atoms of 
hydrogen and one atom of oxygen. Starch, albumen, gelatin 
and other substances occurring in animal and vegetable bodies 
are far more complicated substances, but all of them made of 
the above six elements only. 

Science and Religion by Seven Men of Science p. 42 
1. 29—p. 43 1. 7. 
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science carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur and 
phosphorus. The Infinite and the Finite on the one side, 
and Primordial Matter with the mind-stuff and ego on 
the other—the Big Five had thus concurred in the mul¬ 
tiplication producing thereby the six ( ^) that nourished 
the myriad members of the vast universe that 

ever moved on in entire consonance with the Almighty 
and Ever-vigilant Providence of the Infinite. 

1^; II ^ II 

Transliteration: —Acarya upanayamano brahma- 
cari^am kyriute garbham antah I 

Tam ratristisra udare bibharti tarn jatam dra^tum 
abhi saiiiyanti devah II 3. 

q^:—i 1 1i 

I I m. I I I I I W 1< 

I i 1^: II 

It 

Word-meaning &c.,;—3q5PUIR:*=admitting as a 


* g^JTTOR:—<r7-f P. ill, 2,124 



and VII, 2,82 “when the ter¬ 


mination follows, the augment 5^ is added to the root.” 
The root ^ is ubhayapadi, i. e., it takes either the parasmaipadi 
or atmanepadi terminations as occasion demands. In the pre¬ 
sent case the atmanepadi present participial termination 


is used in preference to the parasmaipadi ( = 
according to P. I, 3, 36 


= “the verb 41 takes the atmanepadi terminations in prefe- 
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Vadic student. »n5*?f=(as) in the womb ^5^== 

admits him to his college or hermitage.'%^t=three. 

= nights; (f?ro n® to remove the triple ignorance arising 
from one's own self, that arising from natural phenomena 
and lastly such as originates from creatures). ^^^ = in 


rence to parasmaipadi wdien it is used in the senSe of ‘respecting 
highl^y,’ ‘throwing np,’ ‘the action of a preceptor,' ‘knowledge,’ 
‘wages,’ ‘to pay up debts etc.,’ or ‘to incur expenses in good 
works.” The root^ft i.s read in the ancient Indian list of roots 
as ?!fl^ in which the final sf^being symbolical of the 
root being nbha 3 ’apadi according to P. I, 3, 72 

‘roots gi\'pn with the circumflex accent in the ^T3*?T7 
and those having an indicator^’ sf^take atmanepaili terminations 
when the fruit of the action indicated by the verb accrues to 
the doer himself.” The initial ^^J^of the root gives place to Jf. as 
laid down in P. V'l, 1,65 fr: = “the initial’ll of roots is chang¬ 
ed to 51,.” 

* ^ 

-f-5T5j;.U, m, 152, qd:,=“the termination VR[,is added to 

the roots ^ to go and ^ to swallow sound or know.” The 
final 5^ of the termination is indicatory onl^' 5? having to be 
added to the root. 

•s’ 

^/■5T f^^U. Ill, 

67 f%'T.^=“the suffix is added to the roots ^ to give 

^ to perish, decay, kill or cut off”, — cTTI. 

t ^51 ^JT 3^+ >/ S' or 

U. V, 19 vfl7«r=“to the root C meaning 

'to tear’ or ‘divide’ when preceded by the prefix 3'^ the termina¬ 
tion ?r; or is added and the final consonant ^ of the prefix 
is dropped.” The final ^ and yf are indicatory only ?r being 
the termination. The former, according to P. VI, 1, 163 
f%fr: determines that “the form ending in a termination that 
had an indicatory before application (to the root from which 
the form is evolved) has the acute accent on its final syllable”. 
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the belly; in his shelter. fin(|f^=bears, keeps. 
born; after initiation; after finishing his course of study. 

The final ^ of S' is changed to and the indicator}’ ^of the 
termination dropped in accordance with P. f, 3. 9 -(- 

When the termination ?T^^is added P. VI, 1, 
193 fyllw applies according to which the syllable immediately 
preceding a temiination having an indicatory 51^ takes the acute 
accent. + In this form 7^ 

has the acute accent according to the eighty first rule of the 
fourth book of the rules of accent given in Phit Aphorisms of 
the Sage viz: i. e., all prepositions 

c.xcepting have the acute accent on the first syllable.” 
The root C is also acute accented being included in the list of 
the thirteen roots of the ninth conjugation ending in ^ in the 
'<l 3 '<f<s. The terminations and ^T^^are also acute accented 
according to P. Ill, 1,2 3n'^?M^=“all terminations ordained 
to be applied either to nominal or verbal bases have the 
acute accent on the first syllable”. Bvit the rule quoted above, 
viz., P, III, 1, 193 over-rides these rules and hence in the 
second formation only the syllable preceding the termination 
i. e., the root S' or is acute accented and all else grave 
accented, e. g., I'l**'* stage P. YIII, 4, 66 

^dRd; intervenes and the final ^ bearing the 
grave accent, being preceded by an acute accented .S 3 dlable, 
becomes circumflex. So we have clf^. 

* P. HI, 4, 72, 

=“thc past passive jvu-ticipial termi¬ 
nation ^ i.s added to roots indicating motion, to intransitive 
verbs and the verbs frtT and others in the sense of the agent.” 
The final t of the root and the initial ^ of the termination are 
both indicatory. At this stage applies, P. VI, 4, 42 
H*H>'jrit = ‘^for the final nasal of the roots 'SPI., H?!, and W 
is substituted before tenninations beginning with any consonant 
except a nasal or a semivowel and directly preceded by the 


E. D.—9. 
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see, “come together. ^<fin=the 

learned, the wise. (See v. 2). 


Translation : The preceptor adniits him to his 
college and keeps him in his shelter for three days and 
three nights (r. e., till ignorance of self, natural pheno¬ 
mena and other creatures is removed). When his course 
of study is completed the learned eagerly assenr.ble to 
see him. 


sign of the desiderative suffix or having an indicatory ^ or 
The termination ^ is added according to P. Ill, 1, 102 
^ = ‘ ’the terminations called are applied to roots to denote 
action done in the past time.” 

P. ni, 3, i68 

39^ =“the termination 399; is added to a root when another 
verb moaning to desire is adjacent and both are related to the 
same agent". The final syllable of the root and 3^ of the 
termination are indicatory. Here P. VI, 1, 68 
ordains the augment to be added to the roots and 
before terminations having no indicatory but beginning with 
any consonant except a nasal or a semivowel. The indicatory 
^ of the augment points out that as laid down in P. I, 1, 47 
it is to bo inserted after the final vowel of the root. 

+ ^+39 = ? + ?r + 39 • Here the of r?r is 
changed to ^ by P. VI, 1, 77 ^ T«irf^ = “When X, ^ 
or ^ short or long is followed by a dissimilar vowel one of the 
consonants 9,oi’ is substituted for each of them in 
order.” 'l"39^ • Now the palatal ^ of is chang¬ 

ed to the corresponding lingual by P. VIII, 2, 26 

9; i. c., “the final consonant simple or 
conjunct of the roots Wal , ,99 , , and 

and of roots endidg in or ^^is changed to the lingual 9 . 
Finally intervenes P. VIII, 4. 41 991 5' i. e., when 9 or a con¬ 
sonant of the dental class comes in contact with 9^ or a conso¬ 
nant of the lingual class, a letter of the latter class is substitut¬ 
ed for the former.” So we have 59 + 39 =559 . 
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CommentOn this verse, Maharsi DaySnanda in 
his “Introduction to the Commentary on the Vedas’’ 
remarks thus :—'’The preceptor, that is, the teacher of 
learning having invested a BrahmacSrin (student), with 
the sacred thread instructs him to remain firm in his 
vows and beats him in hjs womb, as it were, like a foetus, 
for three days and three nights, *. e., gives him all kinds 
of directions and points out to him the methods of study. 
When he becomes learned and fully equipped with 
knowledge the dfivas (the learned) assemble to see him. 
They gladly honour him and praise him saying: ‘By 
our great good fortune and the favour of God thou hast 
become learned amongst us for doing good to all’.’’* 
The convocation scenes at any modern university and 
such other educational institutions all the world over, 

: bear out this statement. 

This verse lays down the main principles of the art 
and science of education as forming a part of the Eternal 
Revealed Law, the basis of the Church Divine. The 
principal office of' the Church being to teach and lead 
humanity, the children of God, in the path of righteous¬ 
ness, it is necessary to explain these principles at the 
very outset in an account of her divine mission. 

The (Thurch Divine according to God’s law 
delegates her p jwers to a number of human agents. 
Chief of these is the ‘rector’ or principal as he is often 
calh d now-a days. This verse touches upon the office 
and qualifications of the rector. The rector or ‘acarya’ 
is the one who initiates the young pupil into the life of 
a Vedic student, helps him in every way to fit himself lor 
the l>itile of life bv teaching him personally and through 
other qualified and virtuous teachers as well as by pro¬ 
viding him with all that is necessary towards achieving 
the end of his life as a Vedic student, 
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The first event in the life of thp v^gdic student is his 
initiation at the hands of the rector which is expressed by 
the present participial adjective ‘upanayamanah.’ The 
real meaning of this expression is ‘taking near’ or ‘admit¬ 
ting.’ ‘Upanayaria’, therefore, is the process of admitting 

a student to a genuine educational institution for training. 

. * % 

Now as good and great institutions are expected to have 
their own symbols, uniform. See., to distinguish them from 
others, the Divine Kevealed Law lays down certain 
broad and easy principles for all genuine educational 
institutions in this connection. The first is the ceremony 
cf “Upanayana” which consists in investing the young 
student with the sacred thread—‘yajiiopavJta.’ 

What is the ‘ yajflopavlta ’ or the so-called ‘sacred 
thread ’ ? It is a thread* in which three cords are twisted 
and both the ends of which are joined together in a 
peculiar manner in a knot, in which the loops of the two 
ends, before they are fastened, will be in the shape of the 
sacred symbol *#**’. This is worn around the body being 
passed over the left shoulder and under the right arm. 
The first wearing of it by a persb'fi* after performing 
certain rites is called the investiture. It is this ceremony 
of investiture that is referred to in this verse. 

The wearing of the sacred thread by the ‘dvija ’— 
the twice born is a very old custom in India—as old as 
the Vedas themselves for its use is enjoined in them. 
For example, in Rigveda IX. 86, 32 it is said “ The 
student of the Eternal Revealed Law 1^:) wearing 
(sSTBiT^O the three-corded thread that he 

may know all that is to be known and becoming 

* The following allows option in the use of the material 
of which the sacred thread is made; 

II G. G. S. I, 2, 1. If no cotton thread is available 
the other material, whatever is available, should he used, but 
one must not go without one’s sacred thread. 
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‘ enlightened ’ (^Rwid) with lustre like that of the sun’s 
rays guiding himself ( ) in the 

field of ever new applications of the 

Sacred Universal Revealed Law becomes a leader 

of men J^nd freely moves about in the world 

(TWrf^) discharging his duty 

In whatever way the above verse may be rendered 
the clear reference to the ‘ sacred thread ’ cannot be 
obliterated. The expressions ‘ rtasya prasisD navlyasih ' 
and ‘ janinam patih ’ unmistakably point towards the 
accomplished student of the Vedas who puts his ‘talents’ 
to practical use in life. 

Again in Rgveda Ilf, 8, 4, is found the following 
beautiful statement;—The young man (j^T) wearing 
good and clean garments [with the sacred thread 

entwining his person the sign of his] having completed 
his educational career comes to his people 

He therefore becomes great in the sight of men 
(551 ipIWC wRr) by the successful termination of his edu¬ 
cational career (arPHTPi:). Wise men able to im¬ 
part good education to the young with 

hearts disposed to love (*nraT [encourage and] ad¬ 

vance him [in the path of life] 

The second line of this verse can very well be 
compared with that of the stanza under consideration. 
The word ‘parivlta’ means, as explained by Mahar§i 
Dayananda, ‘purnavidyah’, one that has completed 
one’s education or studied all the lores completely, the 
secondary and symbolical sense being ‘having the sacred 
thread round his body.’ Along with this word parivita.’ 
there are three others, viz., ‘upavlta,’ ‘pracinavlta’ and 

* ?r ^ i 

11%^ :T#r^: II 5. I II 

t 5^ 1^: ^ ^ I rf 

il ? <> i ^ ll 
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‘nivita’ which directly refer to the sacred thread worn in 
three different ways. 

In the Gdbhila Gfhya Sutra I, 2, 2—4* it is laid 
down that “he is called yajflOpavitI when his sacred 
thread is taken over the right arm 
down from over the head (fiCTt: SJPT) placed on the 

left shoulder and is worn hanging 

down under the right arm when 

the reverse method is followed he is called pracinavitl. 
It is only in pitryajfla that a man should follow the 
pracinavitl method. In the beginning! of the treatise it is 
ordained that the ‘sacrificer’ during 'devayajna should 
follow the upavltl method. Hence it follows that on all 
other occasions he should adhere to the niviti fashion 
of wearing the thread, 'fhe VaijayantI of Yadavaprakasa, 
for example, gives the following information about these 
technical terms : “The sacred thread is called ‘dvijayani’, 
‘brahmasutra,’ ‘sutra’, ‘yajnopavltaka’ and ‘pavitra.’ 
When it is worn under the right arm (and on the left 
shoulder) it is called ‘upavita.’ When it is worn under 
the left arm (.and on the right shoulder) it is called ‘praci- 
navita’, while it is named ‘nivita’ if worn round the neck.’’t 


Again in Rgveda X, 57, 2 we are told that “we 
should all try to attain that sacred 

thread () the means for the full accomplishment 

cRji^ ?r5JT II 

II G. G. S. I, 2, 2—4. 
t ?r*iT5Tt 

fcJfjj; n ibid, i, i, i & 2 . 

II wTfw(«<ft3 II ^NiPRft 84, 11. 63-41. 


Also Mauu II, 63;—^3^ ttnjJT? \ 
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(iraTO’T:) of all works of righteousness ( ) and 

which is in vogue among the learned (*i: 

In ancient India persons of both sexes young and 
old wore the sacred thread. That women also were 
bound to wear it as a duty and not a privilege, can be 
gathered from the following texts ;■— 

“ Then the 'bridegroom, bringing forward the bride 
wearing the sacred thread and covered with a mantle, 
should recite— 

“ Ladies wearing the secred thread as well as those 
not wearing it.”t 

In Parasara-Madhava and the Harlta smrti works 
of the times when India had fallen from her high posi¬ 
tion, it is stated that women should wear the sacred 
thread and study the vedas.t 

Baiia in his Kadambarl discribes MahasvSta the 
principal female character in the work as wearing the 
sacred.”§ 

(c) gfW 

^ u ^ w 


^ I cmT|cf n 1 

^ II See also A. V. IX, 1, 24 quoted on p. 16 and 16. 

t.ar^ II G. G. s. n, Lia 

* WiVrficJW II P. G. S., Siddhavinayaka, Kasi, 


1879,'p. 84. 

^ €Rft I ci?r 

flrl H Parasara Madhava, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 


1883. 

Kadambari of Bana Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, p. 248 11. 3 


and 4. 
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Transliteration:—lyam samit prthivi dyaurdvi- 
tlyOtantariksam samidha prnati 1 

Brahmacarl samidha mekhalaya Aramena l6kam- 
stapasa piparti || 4. 

’W:— 9^^ I I I I I 

1I I l l I 

nil (jwmr) 

iw trftw) gKjjrfw I ^fwqT TNl- 

wm, vtft% ^ n 

Word'meaning Ac.:— f*IJ^=this. = 3 Stick for 

the sacred fire. g;f^t =earth. wt;: = the heavens. fSrfhiTlI 

!~?r^RW ?rii: + sf 

in, 2 ,178 r?^.— cit:. 

t?f^—sT*tt —V” 

U. I, 150 sr*t: ^ = “to-the root to become 

famous, rise or spread out, the termination or is 

added and the penultimate X of the root takes ^PWK^JT.’’ The 
initial and final ^ of the termination are indicatory. 

or or or or or 2’^. 

Here applies P. IV, 1, 41 i. e., “the feminine fonp of 

words of the masculine gender having an indicatory T and of 
words belonging to the group beginning with etc., is formed 
by adding the suffix .” The initial and final are indica-. 
tory only f being the termination, 2^- 

?rlcF^ W ^ X^—sf U. II, 

67 = “to the root iTff to go the termination ^ is added.” The 
initial is indicatory, implying according to P. VI, 4, 143 S:, 
that the termination is to be substituted for the portion (final 
syllable containing the last vowel P. I, 1, 63 f^J) of 

the root 

sc^: Q:+#t p. v, 2,54, if?#[:=“to the 

word fit meaning two, the termination eft^' is added to form the 
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=second. gr^ = and. the interior region. 

corresponding ordinal." 0;#!:. Here P. VI, 1, 4 ^TSfra^fSTT i. e., 
“the feminine of words of the masculine gender ending in and 
of words of the group etc., is formed by adding the termina¬ 
tion TIT to the masculine.” The initial Z and final are indi¬ 
catory only 311 being the termination.-fl'dt^, 

(l) + Ill, 3,19 

?r5rnmr =‘ ‘nouns are formed from verbs by adding the 
termination ^^to them in the sense of any other case but the 
nominative. The initial ^ and final ^ are indicatory only W 
being the termination. The initial t of the root is irregularly 
shortened. (2) 3RT^ *1':^ JfW, (3) 3RRr ^I^ci 

(4) 3r»?Rr ?rr9r#f5!^ (6) ?r»cTT 

(JT#) (31^^) The substitution of ft for the 

final of the first word and initial of the second in (2), the 
insertion of after the first word and dropping of t(^at the end 
of the second in (4), the change of the negative 31 to ^ and 
dropping of the final ^ of the second word in (6), are irregular. 
Or (3), (4) and (6), may be derived by adding the termination 
S" irregularly to the roots to bear or % to dwell or perish, 
as follows:~(3) 3r??I? + V (4) 3RcT?;+ 

and (6) 3T*?R^-f-^-l-f% ^ (f3;iT%)+l- P. Ill, 4,67 37?Tft fid; 
“all terminations ai’e added to verbs in the sense of the 
doer.” Finally, P. VI, 3, 109 |ustifies all 

these formations. 


The above interpretation is based upon Yaska’s hlirukta 
Chapter second, section ten which runs as follows;-3rRfft’^ dR^ir- 
I 3rRft%Cfd3rml^'3nR^3Tfttft[3T || On this the com¬ 
mentator Durgacarya remarks-3rRRr =? 


I 3r»I3T 


3rKrdTSRRr 



The late Prof. 


Hajawade points out two 


E. D.—10. 
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= with the girdle, (the sign of cbas- 

inaccuracies in this text. He says:—I 

?ri ^ar m'-j: <rr^^ I 

irtci; i fFT?^ ?:3?n-5Frpw^ I ?r-5i: = ^Tf?T 

I ‘5Rt’—^? nr: I grtr: 

The crilic’s carelessness in obsernng 
riile.s of eupliony is unpardonable especially a.s he i-ates at the 
revered old commentator for copj’ists’ mi.stakes. 

The Scholiast Skandasvamin thus comments upon this 
passage from the Xinikta :—?r'd<f ^Fcf ^IT’cf 

f^tRfi^Tr ^^ir5|irir,, 1 ^tjcW ^5:^1 ^ttt- 

t>!i^ ^ I ?r fror ^ i cr^tr^-Tf^^S^- 

I : l The use of commas 

and lack of euphonic changes is an “iraprovemcnt(?)'’ upon the 
original by the learned editor !1! 

As may be gathered from the words of the above 
quotation Skandasvamin takes to mean the soul as well 

as the Supreme Being. 

The alternative interpretations of tlie word ?r»crf^ given 
above are a matter of research and do not imply that the meaning 
of the verse in question is lost to humanity. 

jfpT^ 

P. 111,3,1, ’f^^--"vanous IJnadi terminations even other 

than those mentioned in tlie Unadi treatise are applied to 
roots in various ways and the resulting forms are jn.st 
as valid as those derived by the application to roots of 
such suffixes as are enjoined in the Unadi treatise.” See 
Introduction. The initial 3" and final ^ of the root and the 
final ^ of the termination are indicatory. The final vowel 
of the root takes its guna substitute here. 

The final ^ of the root and ^ of the termination are dropped 
according to P. I, 3, 3 “the final consonant of those forms 
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tity). sr^'‘ = liard work, diligence. —the worlds. 

?rrEIT=vvith austerity. 

Translation :—The earth is the first stick, the 
heavens the second and he fills the intermediate region 

of words on the ba.';is of whi<;h certain processes are enjoined in 
such scientific treatises as the Astadhyayi of Paniniare indica¬ 
tory and do not form a part of the woi’d as such.” This 
principle applies to roots also. Such technical forms, it must 
be borne in mind, arc not used in ordinary conversation or 
writing, e. g., Here only the root ^ is conjugated and not 

the form ^5^. The initial ^ is done away with according to 
P. I, 3 ,5 “the syllables 2 and 5 used in the 

beginning of such forms are indicatory.” These indicatory letters, 
as laid down in P. I, 3, 9 fPPf ^7: do not form parts of the words 
concerned and must therefore be dropped when conjugating the 
latter. Now according to P. IV, 1, 4 

?rr is added. =^^9.-cFTT. 

* ^ =?r4 95T p. m, 3 , 18 4T%=‘‘the 

termination ^ is added to verbs in the sense of state 
or condition." The penultimate ?r of the root remains 
unchanged in this case. The indicatory at the 

end of the root is dropped according to P. I, 3, 2 

nasalised vowels used in the ‘first utterances’ 
of scientific treatises (see note above) are indicatory.” The 
initial 9 of the termination is also indicatory as laid down 
in P. I. 3, 8 = X, and consonants of the guttural 

class used in the beginning of terminations other than taddhita, 
are indicatory.” Hence both these are dropped by P. I. 3, 9. 

+ ^ = *9?;—cig. 

t yi>TTg.—^ vtIF P. 

Ill, 3, 19 ^ 7nT% i.e., “ nouns are formed by 

adding the termination ^ to roots in any other sense but the 
nominative.” The final of the root is indicatory by P. I. 3, 2. 
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with the third. The Vedic student with this fuel for 
the havana, with his girdle, his hard work and his 
austerity renders all the worlds perfect. 

Purport The offering of the three sticks in the 
‘havana’, the wearing of the girdle and other such 
symbols are indications that the Vedic student solemnly 
takes the vow of chastity to pursue the study of the 
sciences relating to the earth, the heavens and the in¬ 
termediate region for the benefit of the world. 

Comment: —Maharsi Dayananda’s comment on 
this is —“With fuel for homa the Brahmacarin renders 
the earth, the shining firmament happy, i. e., with his 
learning and homa he confers happiness on the living 
beings dwelling in those regions. By adopting the 
smybols of Brahmacarya, viz, the agnihotra, and the 
girdle etc., and by his industry as well as by his virtuous 
conduct, teaching and preaching he makes all beings 
happy and strong.’’ 

(\) 

u H u 

Transliteration: —PurvO jato brahmano brahmacarl 
gharmam vasanastapasodatisthat I 

Tasmajjatam brahmanam brahma jyestham devasca 
sarve amrtena sakam II 5. 

I gp: 1 1 1 l l 

I p I I I I i ^ 1 
1^: I 3 I I I II 

(strt:) ii 
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Wordmeaning &c.—= first, before. 3rT3r;=borr!, 
known, renowned. aST!J: = owing to his Vedic studies. 

= lustre, prowess. = putting on. ?ni^ = by 

his austerities. 9r^S?^=has risen high. ?T^JrR^=from 
him. comes to light, is revealed, spreads.= 

the heavenly lore, the knowledge of the Supreme Being. 

^ P. ni, 1, 184 

= ‘’the terminations and 

respectively are added to roots belonging to each of the groups 
beginning with the verbs 5T^, JTC.^and = 

I, 149 «TJTJft^=“the words and are 

formed by adding the termination to the roots ^ and IRT 
respectivcl 3 ^” ^+*1^ Here the final vowel of the root takes 

f' 

guna. 

$ w?rr^25rg:^+WJr^P. ill, 2,124 5[rf^- 

=^^JT!iremBr?rrf^r^^?:%. 2r?r+?rnT=«r?rR:. 

1 snwF;—wirtirs ^ p. iv, 3,83 werf^—“to a 

noun in the ablative case any suitable termination from those 
ordained can bo added and the resulting form will convey the 
idea of something originating from the thing denoted by that 
noun.” The termination ?r^^can be added to nouns in all the 
senses in which various terminations are enjoined in the 
Astadhyayi of Panini from IV, 1, 83 to IV, 4, 2 

ijT^ f^. According to P. VII, 2, 117 
*11%: the first vowel of the base undergoes ^1% change when a 
secondary (Hfel) termination having an indicatory *11^ or ^ 
follows. 

The word ^TlFir is a very important and pretty difficult 
formation. It is derived in several ways all of which are 
clearly laid down in the Astadhyayi. A very important point 
to be noted in connection with the etymology of this word is 
that it signifies the highest stage in human development to 
attain which long and even painful preparation is required. 
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The following etymologies of the word are by no means 
exhaustive;—- 

(1) ^ P. IV, 2,1 =“an appropriate secondary termi¬ 

nation can be added to a word in the instrumental case signify¬ 
ing colour and the resulting form will mean something dyed in 
the colour indicated by that word.” Metaphorically can 
be taken to signify ‘‘the colour” with which a devotee is 
‘‘painted.” In Indian vernaculars also the exi^ression “to be 
coloured with” means to be transformed thoroughly — 

arSItQJT. 

(2) TS P. iV, 2, 7. In the sense of a verse of the ‘‘Sama- 
veda” “seen” (= received and interpreted) by a sage named 

(3) ^cfdf P. IV, 2, 24. When (nominative case) 

is the subject treated of in a Vodic hymn etc., an appropriate 
teimrination can be added to the word, e. g,, fid 

—sTTSnir*!. 

(4) dW P. IV, 2, 07, in the sense of a group, crowd 
or concourse of what are called by the name ^«Rj(the soul—in 
the genitive case) also we have ^tSfl 

(6) P. IV, 2, 58. In the sense of one who 

studies or knows dgni (accusative case), we get dfr (^) 

d5R:+-?n!i^= 

SRPJf:. This is the cominonest form in use. In ancient times a 
man who had, by spiritual discipline, realised Grod, was called 
^rsniT. A study and understanding of the Eternal Vedie Law 
also, entitles one to this name. The institution of caste by 
birth is a later social accretion in India. 

(6) ^ P. IV, 2, 68. In the sense of something 

‘made’ or ‘fashioned’ by (in the instrumental case), we 
have (qOTfJTdf) 

(7) d€T i^dPET: P. IV, 2, 69. According to this principle the 

word is a combination of (soul or the Supreme 

Being) in the genitive case and a secondary termination, e. g., 

('RdffJTg; dr) -drfidf 
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(8) P. IV, 2, 70. The word STlW^ir is got by putting 

together in the ablative case and a termination in the 

sense of ‘not far from’. —STIT^jf 

In ordinary idiom the above three formations denote 
place as explained in P. IV, 2, 67 ^ cr5rr(^ = “in 

the sense of ‘some one’ or ‘something dwelling in a place’ 
a noun in the nominative case denoting the name of a place 
takes an appropriate secondary termination,” e. g., 
set^cT ^?r: a place where there are banian trees. 

But in Vedic formations this rule cannot be strictly enforced, 
since God is beyond space. Even space and time depend upon 
His will. 

(9) rI5r nTRf: p. IV, 3, 25. A noun in the locative case 
takes a suitable termination and the resulting form would 
mean someone or something born or revealed in what is 
denoted by that noun. sriT% ^5nci:-5rT?Firb 

(10) JTPTVfcT; p. IV, 3, 41. A noun in the locative case 
combines with a secondary termination in the sense of ‘some 
one’ or ‘something generally found in.’ W§7T% STf^ ^7^:—jfip?!]’:. 

(11) P. IV, 3, 42. A noun in the locative case 

takes a secondary termination in the sense of ‘found’ or ‘pro¬ 
duced in.’ snnir:. 

(12) 17^1 P. IV, 3, 63. A noun in the locative case 
takes a secondary termination in the sense of someone or some¬ 
thing produced in or born of something denoted by that noun. 

J75r:—arsTTir:. 

(13) cf3 ^Pidl P. IV, 3, 74. A secondary termination is add¬ 
ed to a noun in the ablative case to denote ‘ someone ’ or ‘some¬ 
thing coming, from.’ stSPU" ^TPRi:. In the ordinary form the 
original word would denote place. 

(14) P. IV, 3, 83. The woi’d is formed as above but 
means ‘something arising from’. 3577^; 171751^ wnTTSfL 

(15) . P. IV, 3, 89. A secondary termination 

is appended to a noun in the nominative case and the resulting 
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form would mean the residence of what is denoted by that 
noun. 

(16) . ^ P. IV, 3, 101. A secondary termination is 
affixed to a noun in the instrumental case in the sense of some¬ 
thing explained or propagated by someone. STST?!!? — 

(17) P. IV, 3,112. As above but means “ some¬ 
thing being in the same ‘place’ or ‘ quarter ’ as— 

(18) P. IV, 3, 116. As above but means ‘a book 
made (written—revealed) by—.’ 5f?T<JIT ITcfl —^15(^5. 

(19) Hsrr^irq: P. IV. 3, 117. As above but means ‘some¬ 
thing made by a group of—.’—ST^lfdt t-dH 

(20) P. 17, 3, 120. A secondary termination is 

affixed to a noun in the genitive case and the resulting foi’m 
would signify something belonging to something denoted by that 
noun. sr^iW: fTTlPirt^. 

(21) P. IV, 3, 134. As above but means a modi¬ 
fication or effect of. 

(22) P. IV, 1, 92. As above but means an off¬ 
spring of— ar^w*. See P. VI, 4,171 

'i’here are a number of secondary terminations, e. g., 

5ir, ^ etc, by the application of which the above forms 
can be derived but there will be difference of accent only. 
It should also be borne in mind that the above list of for¬ 
mations is very brief, for many more such interpretations of 
the word are possible by applying even those rules of 

the Astadhyayi where other tenninations such ass % 
etc., are enjoined. 

A correct understanding and interpretation of the word 
is possible only w h e n these niceties of its derivation are 
borne in mind. Only then will a Vedic passage, where it occurs 
be rightly understood. 
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ilfr=ever increasing wealth; food. ^^*3*1*=excellent; 
surpassing all. ^ ^!;^: = all the wise. 5rT^>*lt= 

with eternal bliss. 

•^JT—+ V. 3, 65 5r^!trr^^?wf^g^=“toshow 
excess or excellence of some quality, state or action indicated 
by some adjectival or other word the superlative terminations 
and are added to the latter.” Here P. V, 3, 61 ^ 
enjoins the substitution of for before the comparative 

and superlative terminations beginning with vowels, viz., 
and The final r[.is indicatory according to P. I, 3, 3, 

fS. Applying P. VI, 1, 87 ?rr^553r:=“When ?r or ^ is followed 
by a dissimilar vowel (an^' vowel but ?r or 311) the corresponding 
guna vowel is substituted for both.” Then according to P. 1,1, 2 
3r^^!r: i, e., ‘’the vowels 31, b; and are called guna”, we select 
'3; a gutturo-palatal to take the place of 3r a guttural and a 
palatal following the principle laid down in P. I, 1,64 ?*Tr^S'dr<cJJT; 
= “When the substitution of some letter is ordained in the place 
of some other letter that substitute should be such as comes 
nearest to the former in its place of utterance and effort in 
pronunciation.” —W*!,. 

13ni^—f ^ 3r»?r3;—qF5T + jp; JTPJrfqT*t+^ 

P. Ill, 2,102 f5r?r. or the Unadi termination can be added 
to the root according to U. Ill, 88 nv5^=“the ter¬ 

mination is added to the roots cFI.and ^ and it operates as 
though it had an indicatory The compound with is 
laid down in P. II, 2, 6 “the negative particle 5T is com¬ 
pounded with a word capable of entering into composition wdth 
it and the resulting compound belongs to the Tatpurusa class.” 
The final 5^ i.s indicatory. The dropping of the initial of the 
negative particle and retention only of 31 when a word begin¬ 
ning with a consonant follows according to P. VI, 3 73 

: Hl^— ^ 3T;fTqrJTf5!r U. Ill, 43 

^lTf%wi: ^=“the termination ^is added to the roots C to go 


E. D.—11. 
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Translation :—The Vedic student, by his studies, 
becomes renowned in good time and putting on lustre 
attains high esteem among men. From him springs 
( = is revealed) the most excellent celestial lore (of inter¬ 
preting the Veda=the Eternal Revealed Law) and ever 
increasing wealth. All the wise also attain eternal bliss 
through his help. 

Purport:— By his studies, self control and austeri¬ 
ties, the Vedic student is honoured by all and he, showing 
people the way to righteousness and prosperity helps the 
wise to attain supreme happiness. 

Comment: —Maharsi Dayilnanda thus remarks on 
this verse:—“The Brahmacarin, who has made it his 
nature (as it were) to move in (i. e. study) the Vedas, 
performs the most difficult austerities, knows the Vedas 
and God, is the first (i. e.) his asrama being the first in 
point of order he is the embellisher of all asramas and 
remains firm in good behaviour by the practice of virtue 
(dhirma). The learned praise him who is BrahmajyCstha 
i. e., who considers God and learning the greatest (most 
important) of all, is endowed with the highest happiness 
on account of his knowledge of God and emancipation 
and knows God.” 


to fear, ? to make sound, to drink, ?Ti^to go and 
to act. By !’• IB, 3, 1 other roots al.so take this 

suffix. Hence The final J?, of the suffi X is indicator}-. 

The final ^ of the root is changed to ns laid down in P. VI, 
1, 45, = “the final ^ and ^ of 

roots which in the technical rules of grammar are given 
as ending in any of these vowels, are changed to ^IT before 
terminations not having an indicatory The initial ^^of the 

root is changed to as laid down in P. VI, 1, 64 is 

The word tifd>H,is an indeclinable. 
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Ito^g^ 5|TRft!!Bq, n^ii 

Transliteration:—BrahmacarySti samidha samid- 
dhah karsnam vasanQ dllcsitO dirghasmasruh I 

Sa sadya eti pQrvasmaduttaram samudram l5kan* 
tsamgrbhhya muhuracarikrat t| 6. 

q^t—I 5% I I 1 l 

I I i i s?j i ik \ i i 

Hpir 1 1 I hts^r'^ 11 

w^.-a^RPfV ?rfwT 

I ^ ?Rr: («r) 

55. STT^fil^Srl. 1 

Word-meaning &c.:—ccf^ = goes. i5rfiT«nr=by the 

lustre of learning. ^rfir5:'* = bril]iant, shining. 

dark coloured garment, deerskin. ^5tI*T; = putting on. 

* ^'iRt+'rE p. Ill, 2, 102 ftST and VI, 

4, 24 3^'?PirJ f¥?^fe=“the penultimate ^^.of a base not 

having a short ^ for its indicator}' letter, is dropped when a 
termination having an indicatory ^or follows." ^+^'7+^ 
==?nRf+^'7-f-^- Here applies P. VIII, 2, 53 'hvi! = 

‘‘when a consonant, except a nasal or a semivowel, is followed 
by a soft unaspirate or aspirate (third or fourth letter of a 
class) it is changed to the soft unaspirate (third letter) of its 
class. ?rq:+i:«r+3:=gtJ?^5. 

t P. IV, 2,1—“a noun 

in the instrumental case meaning a particular colour takes the 
termination WW^and the resulting form would indicate something 
dyed in that colour,” or (2) fW!I55i =^4^11:) f+ 

?n!r P. IV, 3, 134. 3?^ fl'?n;5=“those secondary terminations 
Tvhich are ordained i« this treatise (the Astadhyayi of Panini) 
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= assuming vows. t = with beard and 

moustache grown long. ^tl.t=just. >J§^*n?^=from the 

and for which occasion arises, may be applied to a noun in the 
si.Tth case in the sense of a modification (something made) of 
the thing denoted by the noun." P. IV, 1, 83 
enjoins the termination in ad senses in which various termina¬ 
tions are ordained after nouns in Panini’s grammar from this 
aphorism (IV, 1, 83) up to IV, 4, 2 ^ 'ddiu fdd. 

Hence the termination is added hero. This termination 
having an indicatory ^ according to P. VII, 2, 117 

occasions vrddhi change in the first of the vowels 
in the body of the word to which it is applied. Terminations 
having on indicatory also have a similar effect. Here P. I, 1, 1 
points out that the vowels 317, ^ aud ^ are vrddhi let¬ 
ters. Hence according to P. I, 1, 61 ^’i^^l=“any voxel ordained 
to take the place of ^ will invariably be followed by We 
have 

* P. V. 2, 36 

<i1<W dl<4>lR*'7 ?d^^=“th6 termination is added to 

words of the group to show something that has taken 

place in the thing denoted by the word concerned." Here 
applies P. VI, 4, 148 =d=‘‘befor6 taddhita terminations and 
before the termination t the final ?r, W, ^ or t is elided.” 


+ ^ P. II, 2,4 Accor¬ 
ding to P. I, 2, 46 words ending in or dRtd 

terminations as well as compound words are unitary words— 
Hence as laid down in P. II, 4, 71 §71 — 

“the terminations at the end of the words which go to form the 
compound which may be used either as a verb ( '7T3 ) or a 
noun ( yr(rl7R7> ), are invariably dropped.” In the case of tho 
however, they arc retained. Hence 
t P. V, 3, 22 

Os^^S^.;l 's9Sd 
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first sea in the form of brahmacarya. !Sfnc»^* = the next 
or latter sea in the form of the housholder’s stage. 
people. leading in masses, guiding, bringing 

together. g5it=often. challenges, calls 

upon, calls out, advises. 

?rT^r, 

and are irregularly formed.” is 

contracted into and ^HET substituted for .—?f^; 

* P. V, 3, 57 = 

“when out of two things one is to be particularised as possessing 
some quality in excess over the other, the suffixes ff^ and 
respectively, ai'e added to the word showing the quality."—3^. 

P. VII, l, 37 

pr'I^=“to a compound formation not having the negative 
particle for its first member, the absolute past participial 
termination is to be added instead of cf^”. The compound 
itself is ordained in P. II, 2, 18 ^3|[clqKq:=‘'the particle J the 
prepositions if etc., and other words which serve as prefixes, enter 
into composition with words capable of being compounded to« 
gether and such a comi^ound is compulsory.” The penultimate 
^^of the root is changed to ^ according to P. VI, 1, IG 

f^f3=?r = “the semivowel occur¬ 
ring in the roots JT? and 

undergoes samprasarana before terminations having an indica¬ 
tory or The termination is equal to according 
to P. 1,1, 65 f. e. “a letter or letters ordained 

to take the place of some letter or letters should be considered 
equal to the original in all respects but not when a rule about 
some operation in letters themselves is to be applied.” 

t g|:—VSf si: f%^ = U. II, 120 “to the 

root 9? meaning to faint the termination 3% is added and it 
operates like one having an indicatory The indicatory 

^according to P. I, 1, 6 W prevents guna change of the 
penultimate short vowel of the root.—95*- This word is an 
indeclinable. 
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Translation; Shining with the lustre of true 
learning, (though) clad in dark-coloured (and coarse) 
garments, having taken the vows of an initiate (a full 
fledged graduate), with a flowing beard and moustaches, 
the student of the Eternal Vedic Lore, now launches 
at once upon his life’s voyage on the vast and deep sea 
of the householder’s stage (being well prepared for it) 
having, before, successfully come out of the equally 
unfathomable student’s stage. By his virtuous life he 
brings together, so to say, all the worlds in his own 
person, and always challenges the attention of all (both 
by his sane advice and exemplary life). 

Purport:—The Vedic student should not care for 
the polish of his external looks but should enter the 
householder’s stage of life himself living a righteous and 
austere life, therein guiding people both by precept and 
example. 

Comment Mahar§i Dayananda’s remarks here 
are.—“The Brahmacarin glowing with the aforesaid 
knowledge wearing deerskin,* etc., with hair and beard 
which he has worn for a long time, and having been 
initiated obtains highest happiness and at once passes 
from the ocean of the practice of Bralwiacccvya to that 
of the Grahasthasram, “the life of a householder’’ and 
bringing together all the worlds that are fit for living in 
(i. e. performing righteous acts and duties the result of 
which is happy states in future existence) preaches the 
Law (Dharma) again and again (constantly)”. 

(n) 

m\\ 

*Eegarding the Brahmacari’s clothing and such other 
details see the concluding remarks at the end of this chapter. 
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Transliteration:—Brahmacarl janayan brahmapD 
lokam prajapatim parame^thinam virajam I 

GarbhO bhutvamrtasya y0navindr6 ha bhQtvasu- 
ramstatarha II 7. 

1151^ I 3^: I I 3^s- 

111 3?^ I m II 

a?T m: asTHfarH. 

atjfV irJr: 11 

Word-meaning &c.: — 3PR!^* = revealing. 351 = the 

*?3T;ppj_^/5Rt p. 26 l3*Tf^ 

=^=:“th 0 causal sign is added to a root to show that 
another agent prevails upon the doer to do something implied 
in the verb,” and 124 16*11 The initial «ir^ 

and final of %% are indicatory as laid down in P. I, 3, 7 ^ 
i. e. ‘‘the consonants of the palatal and lingual class used as the 
initial members of terminations (in the Astadhj-ayi of Panini) 
are indicatory”, and 3 . sf ^*1. has an indicatory t at 

the end, which as laid down in P. VII, 2, 14 irflRd) 
indicates that a root having !■ for its indicatory letter does not 
admit the augment T before the terminations called Pi551. 

Here applies P. VII, 2, 116 “before termina¬ 

tions beginning with an indicatory or the penultimate ?r of 
the base undergoes change.” So we should have '3irf»I-j-?rd_, 
but the Vartika (i. e., the roots '^141, 

and all roots ending in the syllable 555 h, are called t^fd) and P. 
VI, 4, 92 fJlclf ( = “tho penultimate long vowel of the roots 
called fJlfl should be shortened before the causal sign 
prevent this. So we have—Here P. Ill, 1, 32 
^ncl^:=“bases terminating with any of the signs of the 
desiderative (ordained in P III, 1, 7); +4® and 

of the denominative (ordained in P. Ill, 1, 8; 9; 11 and 
13 respectively); showing habit or nature (ordained in 
P. HI, 2, 134; 177 and 178); of the causal (ordained 
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Vedic lore. ?Itr.*=(the science of) the vital airs. 

(the science of) the world. ST3Tn%*It=the protector of 


in P. Ill, 1, 26); of the frequentative (ordained in P. Ill, 
1, 22); of the passive (ordained in P. Ill, 1, 67); ?rPT 
(ordained in P. Ill, 1, 28); (enjoined by P. Ill, 1, 29); 

and %?;^(]aid down in P. Ill, 1, 30) are called i. e., verbal 
roots,” declares to be a root— '?T3. Hence according to 

P. VII, 2, 84 ?rT4'qT5JF1^^3^:==“before personal terminations 
and such other terminations as are applied to roots and are 
characterised by an indicatory ?r the final f, 3^, ^ or ^ short or 
long of the base undergoes guna change.” Therefore following 
P. I, 1, 2 We have Finally applies P. VI, 

1, 78 —“the vowels V, ^ and ^ when followed 

by any vowel are changed to and respec¬ 

tively,” The question arises which of these four should we 
substitute for the final QT of The answer is given in P. I, 
3. 10 3frT;Tni='‘when things to be substituted and 

those for which they are to be subsituted are equal in number 
the process of substitution should follow the numerical order of 
both.”— 

?rr^ u. IV, 189 or^/■ ?rT’^ sqTftl 

11,68 — to the root ^fFT to obtain the termi¬ 

nation fli7.^is added and its initial long vowel is shortened.—fTTl 

f —h'-’iNi: TO: P. II, 2, 8 = ‘"a noun in the 

genitive case can be compounded with another with which it is 
related and the compound thus formed will be a Tatpurusa.” 

T-f P. HI, 2, 99 

3W3t ^^^Tni==“to form a noun the termination 3 is added 
to the root when it is preceded by a preposition.” The 

final syllable of the root is dropped and ?r (3^ is indicatory) 

is added on which gives To this ^Tf ( cHF ) is added as 

laid down in P. IV, 1, 4 qflcl IT 

-f-3^ TJ. IV, 57 ^:=“to the root TT to protect the suffixis 
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crealures. occupying the highest beatific 

state, ^nCT3rqt = the Supreme Being the revealer of the 
various worlds. *nS: = as a foetus (‘germ’-Gr.). be¬ 

coming. STWcrFI = the source of beatitude, i., e., 

added. According to P. VI, 4, 143 Z: the final ?rr of the root 
is dropped before 

* fr^—qt:^d- 

-f?f^ P. Ill, 4, 67 fiil. The termination in this 

case operates as one having an indicatory ^ and as laid 
down in P. VI, 4, 64 %fz ^ the final m of the 

root is dropped before it. The locative termination of q^*T is 
retained according to P. VI, 3, 9 

“when a noun in the locative case, originally ending in a 
consonant or is the first member of a compound, the 
locative termination is retained.” The H of 5*11 is in this case 
changed to according io P. VHI, 3, 97 ?TJqrfqjfblft5r5qTqrg[%- 

V4:=“the initial ^ of the 
word 5*6 is lingualised when it is preceded by the words 
ift, 5Rq, m, wf, it%, 5 %, 

q5q,qf|, Rf5l and^rf^T.” On this the Vartika 5qri5*I?5q’3ITfil^ 
adds that “along with 5*T, 5*tr, {5*1^1. and 5*1 should also be stated.” 
—q5^.— 

t 5Rt i:fq—V 51^ 

P. ml 2,178 5iflr. 

t 5rqf^qfq qr 5 ftsrqrrft^Pirql: 

U. IV, 61 fqc(;= “tbe termination fq 

is added to the roots q? , W, 5} ^ and ?q5^ and it 

operates as one having an indicatory 5[.” The final vowel of 
the root undergoes guna change before this termination.—qtft: 
—5IRIFI, This word is included in the synonyms of water, house, 
intermediate region, and place in the Nighantu I, 12; III, 4 and 
Mr. II, 8 :-qTiqTJ^ qiclTSRrR^ii;) I qf^?qR^ I 

HfRqq-q: I ?rqq#I^ qtf^cRKr^. Also Mr. II, 19:—qt^... 

5qRJi 1 5#ftt5Rfq3q ii?!! q4 :11 

E. D.—12. 
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the knowledge of the Supreme Being. f^:*=most lustrous 


i. e., “the words m, f^, W, 

^^5 W and JTTOT are irregularly formed by 

the addition of the termination to the roots concerned.” The 
indicatory ^ at the end of signifies, as laid down in P. VXI, 
1, 58 that the augment 5^ is to be added to the root. As 3^ 
is a augment, P. I, 1, 47 ordains that it should 


come after the last vowel of the root. Hence The 

final 3, of the suffix is indicatory.— 


Tiie Kasika on P. V, 2, 93 

is worth study. I 

g i sRJiriTf^ l i gcfhrwff- 

I I I ?rRg3r 1 3 »TT- 

gvt;i 1 frpJUTT l? i f^?iT- 

q> -fr 4Tfi r d ; i I wr^rr cfxrff 3«Trg*i 1 

The following note from the Nirukta on the word is worth 
quoting:—“Yaska gives 15 derivations ofjthe woi'd Indra among 
which one means the soul:— (?) (r) f?;i 

gr I (?) ^ • (>r) ^ i (<) f?:r 

^nwT gr I (K) ^ ' ('») gr (=;) 

tpiRlf^ 3T1 (5.) gfi t: f^r?iPT^ l (?<>) 

5R5!Trf^c!Tnig?!r: i(??) : i (?=() 

(??) T*?>a5^=i!n ^Rfgdf gr (u) ST^fgcJT gr (?•*.) ?rT??:%rr ^ 

Pi. ?» I 5. 11 


“No. 9 in the above means the soul which is glorified 
through the sen.ses (and the vital air) by the enlightened. The 
other derivations mean, lightning, king, etc.” Bhumananda 
Sarasvati, Anthology of Vedic Hymns; The Ram Lall Kapur 
Tust, Lahore, 1935 p. 113 footnote 11. 6-13, 
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The following 'are a few of ’the interpretations of the 
word given in the Brahmana literature:—^ ^ (^0 

(W) ^ (the sun as the purifier and nourisher of all 

things by the process of heating through its rays). V 1 I 1.1 
« II s. I V II ?r*r ?r ?r : ll ?jo =; 11.1 ^ R II 

a;? (space = ether.) ? I I ^ lU? I ? II 

11.1! w«T 1 ’mm 3jjqrr cifl It 

(^^:) (a great sacrifice and the sacrificer ?) ^ I ^ I 

R I U II ^Tf?R3 ?rrs?rr|i (the power of speech), % I V I 
1.1 V II See also .Tu. B. I, 33, 2; Sankh. B. II, 7; XIII, 5. ^ ^ 

5tT3: ^ 51 ?5=5-; H ^5: (the atmosphere and the air pervading 

all apace). ?r<» V ( ? I ^1 II JIW (the vital air in the 

body and the air that pervades the world and sustains life). 

I 5 . I ? I II (the heart), I E I ? I ?1. II 

^r-*I»T: ?f f'sU (the mind or rational faculty), ^flo R I V I (I 

See also S. B. XII. 9, 1, 13. (glitter, splendour, 

shining colour, gold, golden hue). I® I V I ? I ^ II iJi'T ^ *3;cl 
^ (the sacrificer, philanthropist) ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ |1 

; II !!To ^ I ? I R 1 u II y 11.1 Y i c; 1| 1.1 ? n I y ii 
^ ^ It ?ro i. n i i.R« II 
5T^; II to ? I =: I 51 II xyx’ ^*111 ^o ?o I V |?| ^11 

See also Sankh. B. XII, 8; T. B. Ill, 9, 16, 3; S. B. II, 6, 2, 27; 

4, 8; III, 9‘ .1, 16; IV, 3, 3, 6; A, B. IV, 9. (light¬ 
ning) ?Tto ^ I S. II (thunder). ?ro ?? 1 ^ I ^ I E. II 

cTwr^rW) srDfd l| ^ ny ii ^ir; ?r ?r It ?ro 

^ t ? « 1 I >5II m x^: 11 Jfiio II x^ || 

Vo 11 I Y n I H II to ^ I 1. I '3 I Y II 5IT T'5: (valour, virile 
power). cIT E. 1 I II =; II »fto ^ U I 's II to ? | « R I ^ II 
(the power of the senses). ?Xo ^ | << ( y | c; || ^ 1 
E. I ? I mi 1.1 Y n I ?c; II : (the power of procreation 

in the male or female). I E M I II X^’ (semen virile, 

sperm), ^o 1 5. 1 ? 1 II ( a person of a very 

powerful or strong physique; a ‘breeder’; an athlete; the second 
type of man according to Sanskrit treatises on sexual science ). 
Sankh. B. Ro i ^ I1 q;^: I II ^o H 1^ R || ?r 
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like the sun, full of prowess. 5== indeed. 

wicked, the heretically inclined. = shatters, destroys. 

Translation :—Revealing by his life and teaching 
the principles of the Vedic Lore, the science of the vital 
airs, the sciences regarding the world of creatures, the 
science which treats of the nature of God, the Revealer 
of all the worlds and the Lord of all creatures in His 
Highest Beatific state, the Vedic student, lying hidden 
and growing day by day as a foetus in knowledge of God 
the source of salvation, becomes most lustrous like the 
sun and suppresses all that are heretically inclined. 

Purport ‘—It is the life work of a Vedic student 
who has attained proficiency in all the lores revealed by 
the Vedas to preach the Vedic Truth and dispel all 
heresy. 

cf<H (the Saniaveda or hymns or verses from that 
Veda) ? n? I ? II (the Samavedic priest) 

^ n ^ | y | a i o lurt 

(X^:) 5JT I II ? R R U II (?^:) 

I ^:?rRi ?rg^^r^ll ? R i v r il ll^<> ? i ?? i 

V Rii^%^ii^o VI ni II n's Ri«n 

if): nhiJi ll *f)o ^ l v || 

lEJft ( a very beautiful simile ! the standing army should be 
as submissive to the king as a good wife to her husband; hence 
here X^ means king. It is noteworthy thatetymologically 
means ‘protectress’. The husband and wife together protect the 
family. So also the king and the standing army ought to pro¬ 
tect the subjects.) jfto R R IEII % iT^nr: II ^ | j) 

II ^ ivt 1 ^ I ?c; II ^ li ?ito niv ti 

The texts adduced above are not exhaustive but at any 
rate, they are the result of ancient research in determining the 
sense of the word X^ in different contexts. 

* The following etymologies of this important 

word are taken from the Anthology of Vedic Hymns (by 
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Bhumananda Saraavati, published by the Ram Lall Kapur Trust, 
Lahore, 1936 pp. 200-205 q. v.):— 

(1 ) u. i, 42=“to the 

root to throw, the termination is added in the Unadi 
sense.” The final ^ of the termination is indicatory 

used for the exigencies of accent. Vide P. VI, 1, 197. 

(2) ?r?cl: U. I, 42 as above, meaning one de¬ 

posed from his high position as a king dethroned. 

(3) Here may mean either (a) life or vital 
air, or (b) water, or (c) intelligence or the reasoning faculty. 
So also the verb V means to give or take. Therefore. — 

that is, “AVho 

unites the soul at the time of creation or birth with a body the 
seat of the vital air, intellect and the senses”, would mean God. 
In the same manner meaning ?f^q,5[r{cl ’Iflfw SRP- 

cft^L flTWvi cirg: 

—“Who receives the vital air etc., at the time 
of the emancipation of a soul and lets them merge in Prakrti 
or gives them refuge in His Providence at the time of the death 
i, e., separation of the body and soul, of a person”, is also an 
appellation of Gpd. See Y. V. XXV, 13 and XXIII, 3. IVhen 
3r§?:=?im •qRTR.’Tir— 

“who takes destroys—even others’ lives for his own selfish mo¬ 
tives”, it would signify the most wicked oppressor of mankind 
the worst of tyrants. 

On the contrary, derived as ^pqiWPf^ W’J- 

who offers even his own life for the good of others, the 
word grg’f means a very philanthropic and righteous person. 
Derived as —which gives-showers-water, 

-it means the cloud. On the other hand 

qr®R:^5iIJ‘ ?rfdR-^l who receives water, i. e., draws it up 

in the shape of vapour, it means the sun. See T. B. HI, 1, 2 
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The word ir§ itself is derived according to U. I, 10 5[T5?- 

i. e., “to the words ?r, 5f, 

^7^, ?Rr, , ^^and the Unadi termination 3" is 

added.” ^3^ or ?Rcf: iTr%Rt sremrt ^rr 'kaejrt 

f STTW!- ^RcTT; (in which the ideals of human 

life are included), or (which wards off calamities) 

?rs: means the intellect or right understanding. 

(4) ?mw! mwr: ^ p. v, i, 16 

the sense of the genitive or locative case to 
show something possessed by or inhering in, a suitable termi¬ 
nation is appended to a noun in the nominative case denoting, 
the thing possessed or inhering in.” So also ^TgJ ST^T 

fiw—the word means a creature having life or 

intelligence. Derived as ?rfeT, it means a cloud. 

(6) ?rgT p. ill, 2, 5 

gi'TOWrni:. That which sports in the 
vital air of creatures, i. e., endows them with life, is the sun. 
In the neuter gender it is the mind. 

(6) gi-f ?: as (4) above, 
the initial 3. is irregularly dropped.—3r3?::=the cloud. 

(7) 3r^wi7r i^r ^ ^,-t-g^r P. ii, 2 , 24. 

7?!^. Vartika ?rsr>s?cq-?rkf crEE5Jr;=“the 

negative particle JT^T^may, sometimes, form Bahuvrihi compounds 
with substantives but the verbal derivatives used to express 
their sense are often dropped.” P.VI, 3,73 dcil'f) ^! = “the initial 
^of the negative particle ^f^is dropped when it is followed by 
another word” P. VI, 3,34 f^PTT: %qm- 

‘in the formation of a Bahuvrihi compound both 
members of which are in apposition to each other if the first mem¬ 
ber be a feminine noun derived from the masculine by the addition 
of any suffix but the masculine is I’estored if followed by 
another feminine noun but not when the second member is ’ a 
feminine ordinal or one of the words belonging to the group of 
words commencing with (i. e., 
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fwr, m-m, um, wrm, f%fr and wprr). 

P. I, 2, 48 <i") =“the final long vowel of a word of 

the feminine gender which is the final (secondary) member of 
a compound is shortened.” From a successive application of 
these principles evolves the form meaning not given to 

drinking liquor. 

(8) JT^+§g,-f 

P. -TII, 4, 67 ^ In compounds the preposition § (vide 
P. I, 4, 68 and 94 etc.) is used in the sense of gE, (U. I, 25), 
well, and (^/'orsf P- HI, 3, 116), 

■ 'beautiful. E. g., §E (adverb) (adjcetive)-l-3'f%l 

—ttftb;.—(P- ^1) 3, 73 
and 4, 143, ^5. The ^ of JfSf ig done away with by P. I, 3, 9). 
—Derived thus, the word means ‘restless’ or ‘not sticking 
well to a place.' 

The above interpretations of the word are based on the 
following authorities 

(a.) et 1 

ir?rRR I I ll 

io I ?v 11 

sr?RT»I I m I fFTT 5??rqT ST^fSTT 

3«!n1^ ^ I d i 

g R 4 ~ x ^ I srnJT?^ 

Eimtift d I l i 

frard sturr l l l irrct)- 

I l d sjr^qw# ir^r^ 

XI?IRf JJTfel 1 E3RR3 I EfsTEf I 

I I cT^R; ll Thus 

Durgacarya on the above passage of Yaska’s. 

(b) Skandasvamin also has the same remarks to make on 
the passage except the following small differences:. 
tr: I i 

^RiRT^nW I Hence 

according to Skandsvamin ^5+^ = ^^ means an extra- 
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ordinarily wealthy person. This also, as some other etymologies 
given by him, may very well mean the Supreme Being. 

(c) ‘?Rr [?i !%««)<?■« 

U. I, 42, 43] 1 iT==^?cfRt, 5^^, ?rr^ ^ 

! q-?j; (5^ro 70 )’, f57ww: ^5 (P. Ill, 1 ,136) 

^ ; \ 

#7Rft jftosq: i;, v, 1 )’’—?:f5FTp!n- 

wwi (^ffo ^ II From Devaraja 

Yajvan’s commentary on the word in the Nighantu, edited 
by the late P. Satyavrata Samasrami Bhattacharya under the., 
auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 1882. The 
motley punctuation is the editor’s invention of which Devaraja 
Yajvan had not even dreamt!! 

(d) * * * ?ri^:r ?»Tr^?^Tr grl^ uitij' 

(iSIT Rajwada)JTRI??f: 71^^ ^ cRH^HTf 

W ^ spirl 'Jm fFrWqT: ll Nirur 

kta III. 8. Hence the ancient Vedic exigete—Aupamanyava 
considers ^7 and to be the designations of the 

four classes in Vedic society. The “non-Vedic” or “general” or 
“others,” to use modern communalistic terminology where to 
him, the or '!TW^, alias 

The above passage gives another etymology of the word 

viz:— 

(9) in which the particle 

used here as a noun means good nature—and the 
negative of this, according to P. II, 2, 6 '15T = “the negative 
particle ^l^is compounded with a word capable of entering in 
-to composition and the resulting compound is a Tatpurusa” 
(vide P. VI, 3, 73). Wff.' (P. V, 

1, 16). Here the word means ‘evil-natured’ or ‘wicked' i. e., ‘a' 
dangerous person of notoriously bad character wielding immense 
nower and using it to harm others’. When Dr. Samual Johnson 
said (Vide Journal of a tour to the Hebrides by Boswell) that 
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Comment*—Maharsi Dayananda comments on this 
stanza as follows;—“The Brahmacarin learning the 
Vedic lore, acquiring a knowledge of the vital airs, and 
of the sensible and visible world, proclaiming God the 
Lord of creatures, who manifests himself in many ways, 
entering into the womb of emancipation, i. e., living 
regularly in knowledge like a foetus, in the womb equipping 
himself with learning, shining like the sun, and driving 
away the doers of evil deeds, the ignorant, the hypocrites 
of malevolent and mischievous disposition, as the sun 
drives away the clouds and the night, becomes the dis- 
•player of all the good qualities and the destroyer of the 
bad ones.”* 

(u) snkft 

ft# g I ^ 

IsTT: #1^ »T5rft5r IKII 

there was no harm in pos.sessing the power of a giant but that 
it was wicked to use it like one, he was, in his own peculiar 
manner, defining a ?;r^. ‘The cure for “Materialism,” ’ says Henry 
Ford, (New Dictionary of Thoughts, p. 482), ‘is to have enough 
for every body and to spare. When people are sure of having 
what they need they cease to think about it.’ The modern world 
is infested with ‘raksasas’ of this type, hence Ford’s dream will 
never come true. A scavenger, a street sweeper, a poor person 
oppressed by an abnormal social system upholding caste or class 
division, is not a It is the oppresser and not the oppres¬ 

sed that merits the appellation, but when the whole society is 
a huge gang of oppressors, the oppressed themselves would be 
called names. This is the true feature of the modern world. 

* These remarks of Maharsi Dayananda’s as well as those 
on some of the previous and subsequent verses are taken from 
the English translation of his Introduction to the Commentary 
on the Vedas, pp. 332-6. 

E. D.—13. 
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Transliteration:—Acaryastataksa nabhasi ubhe ime 
urvl'gambhire prthivTm divam ca I 

Te rakaati tapasa brahmacari tasmin dfivah sam- 
manaso bhavanti II 8. 

I 53^ I 1I 

f11^ fI I I ^ I 3 I ^ I 

T??r^ I I wgsirft 1i |aiT: i ih 3% li 

?r?rg I R S R P f t fTTlETT ^ I «rf^ ^tJTTOt wtfkt II 

Word-meaning:—?r^= made more usef ul (‘fashion- • 
ed’-Gr,). •wr^fl'*=inter-related. 3'^= both. =these. 

* 5T§r^ w srr x^—sf ^ 

U. lY, 211 iT^f^ rr^=:“to the root to bind, the termination 
is added before which the final of the root is changed to 
and the resulting form means ‘tlie sky’.”— 

1u. r, 

01 = “to the root meaning to cover the termina¬ 

tion ^ is added, the initial long vowel is shortened and the 
final sjdlable 3 is dropped. The resulting form means vast or 
great”.—3'5. At this stage applie.s P. IV, 1, 44 
“to a base ending in 3" and denoting a quality the ’ suffix ^^7 is 
optionally added in the feminine.”—3’^-t-^'T^. The final <T^is 
indicatoi-y by P. I, 3, 3 but the initial ^ is not so there be¬ 
ing an express enunciation in P. I, .3, 8 to the effect. The letters 
^^and’4r^as well as consonants of the guttural class in the 
beginning of taddhita (secondary) tominations are not indicatory 
hut either form part of the terminations themselves or have 
some other force than the indicatory letters, E. g., the 
termination is enjoined after noun.s denoting things pertain¬ 
ing to living beings and ending in ’SfT by P. V, 2, 96 JirPijW?7rfl 
as ^3^:. So also 

p. V, 2. 100 5^+^=eflw:., 

THW:; The ^ is here used to distinjruish 
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=spacious. *iwfft* = deep, profound. —the 

earth. = the heavens. those two. ?C^rf^=he 

protects, dWI=by an austere way of living. 

Translation : —The master renders more useful 
both these vast and profound regions which are united 
with each other, namely, the earth and the heavens. The 
Vedic student by his austerities protects them and all 
beneficent forces of nature co-operate in him (towards 
his good). 

Purport; —By teaching and learning the Vedic 
. lores through hearing, cogitation and meditation, the 
master and pupil understand the secrets of the earth and 
heavens and (propagating knowledge about them), make 
them more useful to mankind. 

the three feminine .suffixes a.s is done in P. IV, 

1, 1 The of these terminations is, however, 

invariably dropped. For convenience' sake it has been called 
indicatory in these notes. The final and?I,are, hoVever, 

indicatory, and are used for the exigencies of accent. The termi¬ 
nation ^7 conforms to P. Ill, 1,3 = “all case 

terminations and all terminations that have an indicatory 7 are 
grave accented.” Both and are acute accented accoi'ding 
to P. Ill, 1, 2 The accent of the words to which 

these terminations are affixed will be regulated bj' these 
principles i. e., rules, the observance of which is occasioned by 
the indicatory letters 7^,7 and — 3'^-(-^7 —The 
final S' of is changed to 7 by P. 1,1, 3.—S^.—(Vedic dual). 

* mtTT IV, 

35 “the words and 7*7k are irregularly formed 

by adding the Unadi termination to the root to go.”— 
7«^k:-fTr7 (P. IV, 1,4) hw^kr.— 

t ^7—S7^^I% ?R7f ^/'f^ 

^51ST(%Bml7r 574|T^3j{^t3(rl7)77<t'-iJT7>lPd(i|dH+%7^ P. Ill, 3, 1 
STJKT) 7|vni or 2, 178 TPI.. 
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(U) |nf ^ 3^^ i?igR> 
stwT siwit M ^ I ^ ^ fliiyifAw 51^- 
?T%r g4^rr% ft#r iiMi 

Transliteration:—Imam bhumim prthivim brahma- 
cari bhiksam a jabhara prathamo divam ca I 

Te kytva samidhavupaste tayorarpita bhuvanani 
visva li 9. 

3Hli I H3q: 1 )3 1^ I ^SHT^ I 

<rT(: 1i i Mr ii 

«P5r«r:—wrq, qfMV*? ^ si«m: a?RrtV fwq. 

ITT awiT I ^ (?r fqsrcic) 

wert: «rtf^ i 

Word-meaning &c.: —fJTtq. = this. = 

spacious. ^^t(1f=earth. fininijj-=alms. wr 3nEntt = 
received; got. a«llT:t=first, principal. f^= heavens. 
^?qT=having made. =;t\vo sticks for the sacrificial 

fire. = he worships God. cWt: =in the two. 

* 5JWJ3C h Hrrnmi+jJr u. iv, 

45 ftc^=“to the root Hi to be, the termination fiSf is added 
which operates like one having an indicatory ^.”——cfTl^. 

1 =^+^4-^, P. Ill, 

3, 103 ?^;=“a root ending in a consonant and having a 

vowel which is prosodially long takes the suffix W before the 
feminine termination.”— Then is applied by P. IV, 

1, 4 ^T'iir^srT^.— 

Cd"^ of the perfect. The d is sub¬ 
stituted according to Vartika 

ir JPT^ iTWcr; V, 

68 =“ to the root meaning to spread or rise, the 

termination is added." The final ^ is indicatory.— 
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= established. ^p!!Tftrt = the worlds, = 

all. 

Translation: —It is the Brahmacarin (the Vedic 
student) who is the first to get this spacious earth and 
the heavens as his alms which he offers as two sticks in 
the sacrificial fire and worships God. (As) all the worlds 
are established in these two (they also fall to his share). 

Purport: —The wise study the earth and heavens and 
try to make them more useful to humanity. It is to put 

• ?mwr—fTT-f r. vn, 

i), 30 = “before the sign of the 

causal the augment 5^ is added on to the roots 

and to such roots as end in OT,” III, 1, 26 ^ 

and 102 ^f¥r.—?rr-|-?r<f*r+^. The guna change of to ?r^is 
in accordance with P. VIL 86 =^=:“the final 

vowel of the verbal base ending in and the penultimate 
short of other roots undergoes guna before personal terraina- 
tions.” The augment is added to the root (vide^P«!'lII, 
1, 32 «im:) according to P. VII, 2, 36 

The causal sign is dropped here as explained in P. VI, 4 52 
hljPlt %fl=“beforc the past participial termination when the 
augment follows, the cau.sal sign at the end of the base is 
dropped.”—The prefix ?rr and 
initial ^ of the base give place to ^ according to P. VI, 1, 101 
^7: = “when a vowel of the (?r3T^ and 

is followed by a similar vowel, the corresponding long 
vowel is the substitute for both.”—= 

3r»Rr ^rTiPirti, 

-f U. Il, 80 H3Jj;5rr^iTwrf-5^f^=“to the roots % and 

the Unarli termination fT-I. is added." (Vide P. 

VII, 1, 1, The termination having an indicatory 

guna or vrddhi change of the preceding vowel is forestalled by 
P. I, 1, 5 % but 3^^ is substituted for 31 according to P. 

VI, 4, 77 5^qr^^^=“the final T and S’ of a 
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US in mind of this principle that the two sticks are 
offered in the sacrificial fire. 

Comment:—A person’s life, according to Vedic 
teachings is divided into four stages, the first of which is 
brahmacarya, or studentship when as a little boy or girl 
at about eight years of age when admission to the Guru- 
kula as described in verse 7 above should take place and 
study should commence with the Sanskrit language and 
grammar and other ancillary lores to be consummated 
with that of the philosophical systems and the Vedas. It is 
but reasonable to suppose that the student, during the long 
course of studentship (not less than sixteen years in the 
case of both boys and girls), was afforded instruction in 
history and geography as well. A chance to equip himself 
or herself with practical knowledge of the world was also 
given. The tuition, it must be noted, was free, nay, the 
students were fed and clothed by the public* who thought 
it a great good fortune to feed a Brahmacarin. 

Hence of all the four usramas or stages of human 
life, the first stage, received a grounding in the knowledge 
of the earth, the heavens and other planets and regions 
and also worldly life through the Vedas and the ancillary 
lores. Therefore, the brahmacarin is appropriately des¬ 
cribed as receiving earth and heavens as his alms.* 

(t«) arahpr: 

firajrai in oil 


base ending in the sign of roots and of the word are 
changed to ??r®^and 3^? when a vowel follows.”— 

* Eegarding these points see concluding remarks. 
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Transliteration:—Arvaganyah paro anyO divas 
prsthad guha nidhi nihitau brahmanasya t 

Tau raksati tapasa brahmacari tatkevalam kyriute 
brahma vidvan (I 10. 

1 1 3 ^: l %: l to * 

lytr I I f^sf^ I IS I fSt I 

I §5^ I I I I I 

»F^:—55t fsrffffft, WHj: «i«r; %: 

^rsR^ ^K.: I rft sfrar^ jrmr (^agr) 

Word-meaning &c.—*iaf*f=this side. ?Rf:t = 

^ ^ srr ff5f—?rER-f--s/^ra 

P. Ill, 4, 67 W(- and III, 2, 69 

= “the 'words 5’f^, f^?r> are 

irregularly formed by adding the termination fe^(.to the 
roots concerned. This termination is to be added to the 
roots ^ and fIS as well to form nouns.” Por the word 
?r^ is substituted. The compound is justified by P. II, 3, 
109 The word is itself indeclinable but 

is an adjective and declinable in all the three genders. 
The elimination of the penultimate nasal is explained in P. VI, 
4, 24 3 'IviptT; 1w%=“the penultimate 5T^(=: nasal) of 

bases ending in a consonant and not having (short) ? for 
their indicatory letter is dropped before terminations having 
an indicatory ^ or Hence the of the root is dropped 
before f^. (P- vi, i, 

101 ?ni*. ttd'iJl Sit^O. The nominative and accusative singular 
terminations of the neuter are dropped by P. VII, 1, 23 

and the final ^changed to ^ by P. VIII, 2, 30 =41: ^5= 
“"^at the end of a grammatical form ('T5[) or when followed 
by a letter of the (i. e., any consonant except a nasel 

or a semivowel) is changed to 

t ?r^:—fra—?RjfFi!4--{-3i P, III, 3,1 
(Vide also U. IV, 101 ^r:)— 
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one. = the other. '^:=of the heavens (ether). 

= on the other side. «=in another etheric or 

spiritual sphere of existence.) = concealed. = 

* qR:—P. HI, 3, 57 
^4l<'if=“the termination ^TR^is added to verbs ending in long 
'SB[ and 3' short or long in the sense of mere state or action or 
the agent .”—R The final R^of the termination is indica¬ 

tory. The % of the root takes gnna here according to P. VIII, 
3, 84-t?T3-^rwviir3^ql:- q5Cj-?r='R:. This word will have the 
acute on the first syllable and hence the final syllable (tlT will 
have circumflex. The form in the verse is got by affixing the 
termination fT^accordingto P.III, 1,134 
and VI, 1, 103 f^:. 

The two forms are used in the Vedas in different places 
and surely, in different and distinct senses but owing to the 
lack of a sincere study of the Vedas such fine points have now 
become a matter for research. 

t ^ RT ^/' Il, 

12 l%Ri?»IR^*r5T)’lT:==“the Unadi termination *T4>^ is added to 
the roots 5 , R and R and and h")*! are 

thus irregularly formed.”— %!-, —fRBTff. 

I ^ SI HI, 1, 136 

and IV, 1, 4. The form hei'e used is of the locative case singu¬ 
lar number by P. VII, 1, 39. —SfT.—rMTH;. 

^ T^—f?lcRT —fd-f 

+1% P. Ill, 3, 92 3Vlf*T = “when a preposition precedes 

the termination f% is appended to the roots called 5 ” (Vide P. 
I, 1, 19 “the four roots assuming the form ?T viz. 

nT 1 4!!^,>/^ and\A^^ but not 

\f and and such roots as assume the form 

e, g.,sf I^rsf^ ’4I^'TiR’!r4>: and^/■^^qr^.”—% = f^+ 

The initial ^of the termination is indicatory suggesting 
according to P. VI, 4, 64 ?rra) that is, the final ^IT of 
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two treasures or treasuries, = are kept. argpJJFCT — 

of the knowledge of God, ?Pi?n=with fervour. 
protects. %WJlj'=alone, certain,useful. *5^=makes. 
= knowing. 

Translation :—The two treasuries of divine lore 
are kept concealed, one this side and the other beyond 
the other side of the heavens (ether). The Vedic student, 
with his fervour protects the two and knowing the 
Supreme Being makes Him alone the object to serve. 

Purport:—The knowledge of God is available at 
every place, far and near. The Vedic student and the 
ascetic realise the Supreme Being by means of their 
austerities and develop their powers under His aegis. 

CommentDivine Lore or the knowledge of the 
Supreme Reality is twofold. The key to both 
is in the revealed Vedas. In his ordinary mundane 
existence man has not the qualifications necessary 
to understand both the aspects of this Divine Lore 


roots is dropped when an impersonal terminatian with an indi¬ 
catory '^or the augment follows. 

* ^/■ f'STDT rK J. Ill, 2,102 15151 

and VII, 4, 42 =“when a termination itself beginning 

with and having an indicatory 5[^follows ^ is substituted for 
the root ’TT.”— 

t ?r5rK 5T ?rl: u. 

I, 106 ‘‘the termination is added to roots of the 

group beginning with 55 etc., and it operates as if it had an 
indicotory =5.” The final ^ of the root and initial ^ of the 
termination are indicatory.— 

JRsH— 5.% ^4-51^ P. VH, 1, 36 fH: 

=“55 i.s substituted for after the root to know.”— 
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as it is revealed in the Vedas. The first or 
mundane aspect of it vve realise by the observation of the 
world and mundane education. This is a very small 
fraction of Divine Lore for a man’s life is not enough 
to acquire some tolerable knowledge of it. Just as the 
visible universe is infinitely small compared with 
the unseen and what looks to our physical eyes as a 
vacuum, so also the other aspect of Divine Lore is 
unfathomable and extremely vast. It belongs to quite 
another sphere (the etheric, astral as some call it, or 
rather) the spiritual, and is, hence, to be acquired 
through the spirit and not the body. This is possible in 
a state of yogic trance. Such a state, enduring for even 
a second, will surely enable the soul to grasp the signifi¬ 
cance of the V'edic statements as they obtain in the 
spiritual or Divine sphere. This is exactly what is laid 
down in the Rgweda I, 164, 39’':— 

“What good can the Vedas do unto him who docs 
not know that Great Being, who is All-pervading and 
Eternal, the Holiest of all, Who sustains the sun and the 
earth, and is the support of the wise, Whose realisation is 
the chief aim of the Vedas? But they alone, enjoy 
eternal bliss who study the Vedas, live a righteous life, 
become perfect yogis and realize God”. (The Light of 
Truth p. 67.) 

The realization of God and the higher meaning of 
the V'edas is not therefore, reserved only for the man 
who arrives at the fourth stage of life and renounces the 
world. A person in any stage of life, with subdued 
passions, continent living accompanied by Vedic study 
and yogic practice can attain this end. It is not also a 
matter to be written in books. Anything that a yogi in 

siTlJTik i 

^ |l n i u i| 
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a State of trance observes on the other (spiritual) sphere 
cannot be described to beings on the mundane sphere. 
No human speech can rise to such a high state as to be 
adequate for the purpose. Only the Vedas have this 
power but to understand them fully the limited experi¬ 
ence of our mundane life is not a fit training. 

(n) fat gift 

I rpft: 

f-jiWHr asRrft imii 

?f ' “■ “ 

TranaliterationJ — Arvfiganya ito anya prihivya 
agni sametQ nabhasT antareme I 

Tayoh srayante rasmajo’dhi dr^hastan a tisthati 
tapasa brahmacarl. 

—3^ I 3^: I l^:i 3^: { I ^ 

^ I g^sq:?i: i i 3^ 1 fir 1 1 1 

I 1 i?t: i inn 1 i fgtaf? 1 1 ll 

sspjft iTt swift «iw: 

I ?nft: «rf«T i a gra r KT ^ 

WT 

Word-meaning: —^gf^==here, on the earth. ^rT*:= 
away from here. 9F5ft'=the two fires, viz, the earthly 
fire and the sun; the. heat proceeding from these two fires. 
^lftiT: = come together, unite. 5T*iift = in these two; the 

p. V, 3 , 7 qgtqT?^^^=“the termination 
is added to a pronoun and the word q^.” Hence P. V, 
3, 3 f^enjoins the substitution of ^ for for the 

whole of the latter by P. I, 1, 55 as implied by 

its indicatory letter ?r . The final syllable ?^^of the termination 
is indicatory according to vartika fT and P. I, 1, 50 

(with its Vartika ?PR and thei’efore dropped 

by I, 3, 9 iRq ift'T:—==??r:. 
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earth and the heavens united together. ?r?3TI;* = 
between. = the two. rest. —rays. 

= in material objects. «3T:t = firm. =on them. 

* ^ ?RT+ >/ u p. Ill, 2, 

3 ^! = “the termination ^ is affixed to a root ending 

in long ?rT when no preposition precedes the latter.” The final 
W qf the root is dropped before ^ by ]’. VI, 4, 64 ^Id) 

In this form the final vowel is irregularly leng¬ 
thened. The word ?RT itself is formed according to U. Ill, 86 

or V, GO In both the cases 

the word has the acute accent on the final S3'llable according to 
P. Ill, 1, 2 ^rr^^nrai and vartika 

“when a subsequent acute accent is ordained when already there 
is one, the subsequent one is retained in preference to the pre¬ 
vious.” According to this very principle ?RRT also has the acute 
accent on the final syllable. This procedure is to be adopted 
in all cases except a very few exceptions since in P. VI, 1, 158 
it is ordained that in every fully formed grain 
•matical form there can be only one syllable bearing the acute 
accent. The Mahabhasya makes this clear in the following 
stanza (probably taken from the now losjb of Katyayana):— 

?rnmw g i 

ll 

On the above Vartika also the Mahabhasya says: 

I il 

t ?nf 3 ?r srmlfd u. iv, 46 

^?p^=“for the root meaning to pervade is substi¬ 
tuted before the Unadi termination The final syllable 

of the substitute is indicatorj-, or ?! is used to facilitate 
pronunciation and ^ alone is indicatory used to determine the 
accent of the full form by P. VI, 1, 163 f^d:.—= 

^ (Vide P. I, 56 5'a.ska says 

JRTrj;; Nir. II, 15.-sf TH U. IV, 14U etc., and 

P. Ill, 3, 1. W^is substituted for>y^ 

: or P. VII, 2, 20 
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wfeBf^ = sets, stands, benefits himself by and makes 
more useful for others. crTOT = by his austere living. 

Translation :—The heats proceeding from these two 
fires, one here on the earth and the other far away from 
it, meet between these two inter-related regions, the earth 
and the heavens. Their rays firmly resort to earthly 
objects, and the continent Vedic student by his austere 
life benefits himself by them as well as makes them 
more useful to others. 

Purport :—The sun’s heat as well as that of the 
fire, are essential for the sustenance of all creatures. 
The brahmacarl and yogi utilise them to their greatest 
advantage. All people should follow suit. 

Comment: —^Heat is a purifying agent. It also 
helps digestion, dispels disease and protects life. Hence 
the science of yoga recommends the use of fire and the 
sun’s rays. It is a theory of yoga that the adept yogi 
can reduce his body in bulk and weight to such an 
extent that he can travel along the rays of the sun.* 

Transliteration;! — Abhikrandan stanayannaruiiah 
sitingo brhacchepo’nu bhumau jabhara I 

Brahmacarl sificati sanau retah prthivyam tena 
jivanti pradisascatasrah il 12. 

1 I I ^ 1 

=“the word ^ moaning bulky or strong is irregularly formed 
by appending the past participial termination to the root or 
meaning to grow.—oS":.— 

* See Concluding Remarks at the end of the chapter. 
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1I I 35TI1 lEs^rd I I ^*r I 
I ^ I I Hsi^': I II 
gp^:—gr ft PK ^H: *1^: ^t«T: aersnfr 

^ 5r*TR I (53) 3TJTt ^«|5?IT (^) ^*. N ^3^: 

si^ijr- II 

Word-meaning:—= (cloud) making sound 
every where because = thundering. SrftTo 53® 

(as applied to the V^edic Student) preaching the Vedic 
truths at the top of his voice everywhere. 51^. += (cl.) 
brown; (br.) like the sun. = (cl.) moving between 


?rfiT +\7 ?rriT^+?r2 p. hi, 2, 124 m-. 

and Vll, 1 , 58 <^TcTt:. 

t WrPT-g —V ^ r. in, 2, 124 and VI, 1, 64. 

(:?r5t[r:---sA iTc^-f-^:Tg U. Ill, 60 ?^^^^ = “the Unadi 
suffix 35PI. is appended to the root and it operates as though 
it had an indicatory g(.” The guna change is in keeping with 
p. VII, 3, 84 ?rr^^^4«rrg^:. 

^ %f^+ 'sf 

P. Ill, 2, 08 Vavtika f^tsSTR?! 

( = “the termination should be enjoined after the root *ni 
preceded by a noun”) and (="'it should be stated that 

this operates as if it had an indicatory ^’). Vide also P. 
VI, 4, 143. The word itself is formed by appending the 
termination Cg to the root 5(Rf ff^TT^rJI. according to TJ. IV, 122 
C^^=“to the roots 5P>I, cfq;, and ^*1^ the 
termination fg (U. IV, 118) is appended before which the 
penultimate W of the root is changed to ^ the termination itself 
operating like one having an indicatory ^(U. IV, 120).” 
-}-irJI+53g^ = Rlf^ + gg+*PlH-53^ . Here P. VI, 3, 67 3P5U^- 
gq; ='‘the augment gg ( = g,) should be added to a word 
ending in a vowel but not an indeclinable, and to the words 
and when a termination having an indicatory 

follows”. %fd+g,+iTg+^i;=%^+^+^=f^r^* (Vide P. 
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darkness and light; (br.) —) dispelling 

the darkness of ignorance. =great. ^W.* = (cl.) 

productive or fertilising force; (br.) power, or influence. 

= on the earth. W33ncn^=has brought; brings; carries. 
5l5Wrtt=the cloud (that which moves about with 5l^= 


Vlir, 3, ^=“the is substituted for 

the nasals iT, or H not at the end of a fully formed grammatical 
form when any consonant except a nasal or a semivowel 
follows," and also VII, 4, 57 'K?r*T?!r: = “for the 

not at the end of a grammatical form a nasal of the cla.ss 
concerned is substituted when any consonant e.xcept a sibilant 
(^1 ^ 0*" ^.1 or the aspirate 5 follows."— 

^ u. iv, 201 

57 ^ =^—“after the roots \ and the 
termination takes the augment 3 ^^ and the resulting 

forms mean ‘colour’ and ‘a limb of the body of a creature’ 
respectively.” The final T of the roots, the syllable 37 of the 
augment and of the termination are indicatory. The first 
indicates that the roots take the Atmanepadi personal termina¬ 
tions (Vide r. I, 3, 11 the second that the 

augment forms the first part of the ‘expression’ for which it is 
ordained (Vide P. I, 1, 4G and the last that the 

resulting form would hav^c the acute accent on the first syllable 
(Vide P. VI, 1, 197 This particular form 

ends in . There is another (V’ide Y. V. XXV, 7, ^*1 ITSft 
and K. V. X, 8-5, ending in 37 formed by 

affixing the termination 'T according to U. Ill, 23 TI 

( = “the termination T is added to the roots 'TT, and —'HTtl., 
3 ) 71 , ^:’’) and P. Ill, 3, 1, See also the 

Xighantu III, 29 and Xirukta III, 21; IV, 8; IX, 2 and X, 42. 
The first of these texts (Nir. Ill, 21) runs as follows:— 

j?tr5PRFT I tnr: I T^fr 1 Yaska 

derives it from \/^ 91^ by adding the termination (?r) 

according to P. III. 3, 19 ^ tf^PTIH, • 
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water); the Vedic student; sprinkles. 

water. (Br.) ^:=showers down true knowledge. 
^!T5f)‘t=on the summit of a hill or mountain. — 

on level land; plain. —by the act. —live, 

flourish. —the creatures living in all the 

quarters of the earth, 

Translation: —Like the brown cloud that roaring 
noisily moves about between light and darkness and 
pouring down rain on mountains and plains brings great 
fertility to the earth, the Vedic student going about on 
the summits of mountains and low land—wherever 
there are people—preaching at the top of his voice pours 
down true knowledge everywhere and like the sun 

* ^ U. IV, 202 

5?, ^—“after the roots ^ and the, termination 
takes the augment 3^^.” The final vowel of the root takes its 
guna .substitute here.—^"j-. 

191^—^acrfcT m 

gT+^^ LI. I, 3 “the Unadi Suffix 

is added to the roots S', ^ni,, and The initial 

5T and final *51 of the termination are indicatory. The change 
of ?r to is in accordance with P. VII, 2. 116 — 

I ll. V, 58 

—“to the I’oot the Unadi termination is added.”— 

In the feminine gender this word becomes as 
explained in P. VII. 2, 99 ^^5^1 Then by P. VII, 

2 100 we have in the nominative and accusative. 

P. Ill, 2, 187 ?ri=^-*itOT 17*1^ or U. II, 67 %5 
sflqfs^SRrRtSr and P. Ill, 3, 1 3*5113*1) Then by Vartika 

Xfi?*!) *Icrra^ ST^TfRI—“the prepositions !T etc., are compounded 
with words capable of entering into composition but the verbal 
forms that express their sense are dropped”.—JfflfT.’ 
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dispelling the darkness of ignorance imparts great strength 
to the earth whereby creatures in all the quarters live. 

Purport:—It is the duty of every man who under¬ 
stands Vedic teachings to live up to them and preaching 
them to all, make human life peaceful and fruitful. 

argrAusj 3# inxii 

Transliteration:—Agnau surye candramasi matari- 
.svan brahmacaryapsu samidham a dadhati I 

Tasam arcimsi prthagabhre caranti tasam ajyam 
purusO varsamapah II 13. 

I ^ I 35^4^ 15T3f^^ I fI 
I I ^ I I II II 
31^3 I I I 5=^: 13^ 13^4: II 

^TfiFiq[gTT^«rT% I ?rreTO gf^f4 i 

5^: «rrT5 («erf?5r) li 

Word-meaning &.C.: —gfuA-in the fire, 
in the sun. ^?5‘Trfe*—in the moon. iTTtrlT^q^t=“in 

* =^?sf =^?sC-t-VJTn?^ 

U. IV, 228 %Il^=“when the word as a subordinate 

word, enters into composition with the root ITT to measure, the 
termination (U. IV, 223 is affixed also to 

verbs pi’eceded prepositions’’) and it operates as if it had an 
indicatory That means, the final vowel of WT will be elided 
(vide P. IV, 4, 143 The final X of ?l1%' is 

indicatory according to P. I, 3, 2 and therefore dropped by 9 tPPT 
vfl'i:—clRiiq, The word is formed by U. II, 13 
etc., by putting together the \f gTHF^-f-the Unadi 

suffix . 

\ 

t gr *iTcrf^ 

E. D.—15. 
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the atmosphere. niRTft=the Divine Brahmacarin—God 
the sustainer of the creation. ?r^ = in waters, 
energy. ?n^«n%=puts. ?rrcn»^= their; of the waters. IRW 
=flames. ^«!iaE=in various ways. ’ir^=in the clouds. 
= move about; spread. 3raT*t=of those waters. ITT?^ 


—^/■ or yf U- i, 169 

This is an irregular formation. —The form 
used in the text is of the locative singular, vide P. VII, 1, 39 

The word *4idR is the loca¬ 
tive singular of JTT^ which is formed sccording to U. II, 96 

meaning 

Jimr. 

* ?r^— m.— */ ^ u. ii, 108 

f%: = “to the roots , 3=^, f, 5'!^, 
and the termination is added.’’ The final ? of is 
indicatory—— cTTI^I. 

t ?nT: p. ni, i, 136 

?5'T'5RrrjfTt%Tt ^!. The ‘ formation is irregular. This word is 
included among the synonj^ms of ‘cloud’ in the Nighantu I, 10. 
Commenting on ?rsr ?rt BTT! (R. V. Yf 48, 1) Yaska in Nirukta 
V, 6 says m fPE I In II, 22 on the word 

he remarks 

I ?JT ^—yf Vartika 

=“to the root preceded by the 
preposition ?!? the termination is added.” The penultimate 
nasal of the root is dropped according to P. VI, 4, 24 %iPlRd[ 
fcT ^TTTRT: ff^.—?rT-l-W^-|-^ = iSIMH.. The following are a 
few of the senses in which the word is used in the Brahmana 
literature:—^ R II to ^ | g. I V | ^ || clfo Mo | ?c; |( 

^ ?rT^R. II I II ^ II ?r* ^ IV9 in II 

CRR II to n ^ n IVII jr) WT ?rT^ ii to ^ m v i m 

^TTRJi. II to n n VIVII Wifi snwii ii i?ro n n ^ i 

n II i>R ^rnwR: II to n?iYi?^ii ^rwwrwjiii ^o ^ i 
n Ml wi# ^ II to ^ I c; M-dL 1 ^ 11 Ml wrsfmwJi. ii 


V' JTrw.'j;5rTwni4-5Rc or up 
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essence. ~ man. 5 r^JTt=rains. W*?* =cfeatures. 


JETo n e. I ^ IV5 m I ^ I VI II ^ir ii ^ ^ i 

vin II mmm ®r^ ii ? i ■<. n i R'i il cre:r i:3i 

jn’5^1^ II ?rf» ?v 1 m ^itwt I 
II I V II II ^rfo I 5. II 

il wi \s i ^ 11 ii Commenting on the word 
Yaska in his Nirukta VIII, o thus remarks:— 

I ^iTRt?wJ<ntrqT: sHTPri jitr^ PwfciOTr vicrf^ i jfk^ 

am ?rmt iTlm; i mm: mit ll 


* 55^;~{0 wjj n=535fa^—5^ (R) 

v/' ^ (5) >/ wraRwipi): 

+f^ U. IV, 74, 3^: ^5l.=“to tlie verb J^nieaning to go, the 
Unadi termination is added,” and P. Ill, 3, 1 •<j*{!I<4| 

(y) jR+n/’ P. Ill, 4, 67 

?rd; and II, 2, 19 ^f^:. 7^:. ('i) Z^+sf ^ 

+«rs[_P. HI, 67; the rest as before.—jf^rcTr—jf^.'—TVT:. (^) 

+ as in (v) above— 

—2^'?!. («) 2f^4->/(jpl m UT^) the rest as in 

(y) above- tR^I^: -JVI:-formation is irregular. 

Yaska in Nirukta II, 3 tiins comments on thi.s Avord: — 
qRm?: I i 

mPwP?! ^ ^m^sRci ^rfsr^ i 

msvft ^ 

vi^ II 

A few explanatory remarks on this word culled from 
Brahmana literature are subjoined:—9 ms 3^* 2,2 

3Rm^: II m® sY I -i. I 'll I -c; II 3^ 5rrs?r (m^:) 

3ft 1 I ^ R I Ml srpn tvre 3ft ^ 

^ 3ft 3ft^ m?r srPif 1 n>o n n H 113^ 

ms 11 m® u 1 y 1? 1» 113^') t nimiT 11 m® vs 1 
^ I tvs 11 hrfr) t- 35 t: II ^® r I ^ I "< M 11 3^ I li 

m® YI ^ IY I ^ 11 3 r: sRfqftr: 11 m® ^ R 1 ' i ll 
3 Rt: 11 m® "i I I **. I ^ II 3^ sirnwRH^ I 3^) ft mm: vRiTTni. 11 
^ro ^ I :j n 1 tc i» 5^: (mftnftr:) 11 ^it® ^ R 1 «• 11 'fm*r: 

5^: II fl® ^ R I c; R 11 ml) I mmim) 
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Translation:—(God the sustainer of the universe is) 
the Divine Brahmacarl (Who) puts heat energy every¬ 
where—in fire, in the sun, in the moon, in the atmosphere 
in the waters. The spreading flames of these waters are 
seen moving in the clouds in various ways, and their 
essence appears ultimately in the form of rain, human 
beings and other creatures. 

Purport:—Every man who follows Vedic teaching 

II n M ^ l t II t 

JT?: I 5Trf% I.^sr- 

I.?r*T cmcfhr- 

I.^ w ^ cTfirsRr f ^.d^qc^fa 

^ I ?r (JJ^^RT:) f (n) (and lOO) 

cifi^ ?r %?• 11 ^f. ^1*^1 ?--« II ii > 11 

II w II ? I I s. II II ?ro ?o | v m ^ II 

5 ^figs:: ii^ i? i ni 'i ii 35 ^: s'l^: ii?ro « IVI ^ Di IJ 

wr II »Tto u yt 1 Ui *1II w w n tj* «iR«i 

tw II ?rRr ^?rr ll »fl« g 1 ^ U ll II ?rt» v ii 

II t 1 l g 11 II 

^ \dsS O ^9Ni9 

f|o ? I's 1 "A I yi II I 1 1I II u ^e.,1 ? 11 

^ arto wrdwVi^v r w r jftgr: ■q>r??r: II 

^ I ^ I R 15. II t qjfq II ?rfo Q I to 1 ^ II ?? I ^1 Y II 
I vs tne. I ^ I V II I Y mi wot itstt vsTOT II 

crto ^ IY I ^ iM^ n 11 wgl 5^: 11 o tn vs 11 5 ^^: 

^RI^: II ^ I c I t-i I ^ II 1^ I ^ 11 cTto y. I ^ I II 

t v/'|5T ^ + H U. Ill, 3 

?T; = “the Unadi termination ^Tia append¬ 
ed to the roots cT, g’l;, , qR(, cg., and —^+^- 

The final Sff of the root takes its gana before H according to P. 
VII, 3, 84 The dental 9 is lingnalised by 

P. VII, 3, 69 ?rT^5IOTnfl: = “tho initial H of a termination or a 
substitute when preceded by any vowel except V or ?rr or by 
the consonants T.> ^ letter of the guttural class, 

is lingualised.”— 
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should live a continent and mortified life, study the prin¬ 
ciples working in the disposition of such great natural 
objects as fire, sun etc., advance in knowledge and help 
the world to live* in a better way. 

(Xc) 2131^ ^5 aiWvw: "ri; 1 

Transliteration: —Acaryo mrtyurvarunah soma osa- 
dhayah payah I 

Jimuta asantsatvastairidam svarabhrtam II 14 , 

i l i 1i 
q4:1 i i miw. 11:1i i li 
uwpi:—wmir: q?r: afh^sT: 
(nfer) I %: rwqflf. tn ii 

Word«meaning & Translation: —(WT«r[^r:=) The 
Preceptor (himself a former Brahmacarin), now assuming 
the role of the director* of souls, dealing death 

to the sloth, ignorance and all other draw-backs of those 
who follow his lead, (95qj:t=) who has the n a c k to 

Ill, 21 ^Tlt 

=“to the roots ^ the Unadi terminations 3 ^ and 

are added,” The final ^ of the terminations is indicator3^—^^3- 

t gw:—^ u. m, 

63 3JPI,=“to the roots f and ^ the Unadi termi¬ 

nation is added./’ The final 5l,of the termination is indicator^' 
—gW: The is changed to gj^aftcr gr according to the vartika 
■iftggilffirg gpg grsgq. Yaska says g^ || Xir. x, 6 

See also Xig. V, 4. The following are a few of the interpreta¬ 
tions of the word gW given in the Bruhmanas:—II 
VI to II ?if<» ^v.;i fo I II m sirgr: ^ gw.ii gt* ^ i vi t? ii 
g) %gw:11^0'll:?! Yi t?llwbrrgw:ll^o txiti 11 
n II sftg gw- II ^rfo tc I e. II wrl gw: II ^o 111 ? 1II 
flrgf gw: 11 fr« c i v i ^ U il i e. i ^ i ii ?rtf^ gw: 11 
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differentiate between the fit and the unfit, the weak and 
the strong and accommodate his teaching accordingly, 
who by his light and leading imparts joy to his 
followers like the moon, who strengthens the 

?ro H IS. I n II ll?ro V I ? I V I ? II ^ij:^€r{^ll 

ts'o V I ;;vs n II II Y I ^ I VL I II ^ || 

a nQ II I q 11 ?ro V I > I Y I ? II *ft«» < I ^ I vs II cuffs’! 
II ?rf ’i I Y II II ? I vs | ?o | v H 

* 5^—\'5 ire^<f44l:+J75j. U. I, 

140 ■^rdSg3|g:^:%^iqRWrMf<<tR5»jl*-'?Tt “to the roots ?ir, S5, 
f) S, 'f, f^, %, ^r, and jft the termination is 

added." The final sj, of the root is indicatory. The final or 
penultimate vowel of the root isgunated’ before the termination 
according to P. VII, 3, 84. The following arc some of tho 
explanations of the word giveu in the Brahman?^iT; || 
Y II 111 5. II ^r3rr ^ ?fbr; 11 ^<» ^y ii i n II i 
11 ?rf« I 'ill ll« n YM« I <0II ?ro m i i i •< n 1^5. 

II !fri« \\\'<\\ 11 ^0 n ^ l c I 115, I*: ll 

t sRNt%; II ?!• I -i I 1 I 'i I 51^ I! v!^ ^ m II 

? I ? I V I :<? II ^ M I te 11 ^^ff; II ^ I ? II ^ 

?rf^: II ^ I Y I Y I n II ff ^ II I vs I Vi I II 

t ^ 11 1 ?. II II ?T«» 'i I ^ I "i I ?• II ?? 11 ^ 

II ^ Uq II vs no 11 5. 1 II inrft t I1 ?ro Y n I 

Y K II II vs n II 5 tro ^ n I Y nq II fir ^ n n II 

stnir: II ?ro vs n n n II ^d-.- frbr: ii i vs n ^ i vs i 

Y M II ^O ? n n n II ?fh7: II tiro ^ m e. ll vsr: iffbt: II 

n I ? n II ll 5 .1 ■i l i l c ll f| ^ftir; n 

?r« •i I 'i I Y I n 11 ^ I jrr?TO: 11 firo m^ I 'i 11 'i^r; 11 

jfTo I vs n I u II 

f ?flTvni:—vwf vfbT^5?vTTH:fra—srh+v '?R?nr- 

p. HI, ( 5, 93 ^nb!trfisr^vvt% ^ = “to the roots called 5 
(P. I, 1, 20) the termination % is added in the sense of the 
locative case when a noun in the accusative case is, as a sub¬ 
ordinate word, compounded with the vei'b” P. U, 2, 19 
and VII, 4 , 64 ?rT^ ^ Yaska in his 
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body, heart, mind and spirit of his folJowers like nouri¬ 
shing and curative herbs, who sustains the social 

and moral life of the people like milk sustaining the little 
infant or calf, :t = ) who showers his bliss-im¬ 

parting teaching on all without reserve like the clouds 
raining everywhere alike, (lira^=) is, = ) 

powerful; [and full of splendour] for, just as it is (^:==) 
by these natural phenomena = ) that all this 

[visible and well known] [earthly] happiness 

Nirukta IX, 27 derives the word as follows;— 

(^/■ ^ (s[ aiw+?r?+ 

^ of the locative singular-]-^ 

and elision of the initial consonant ^ of 
the first member) ^11 In the smnjf II, 2, 4, 5 we have 

the following remark on this word (Srwrf^:) (’slIjRiJi.) 

vr^rt^r I CRT 3fk^: ?riw5crRr^’??fl srm ll 

* Ill, 189 9^srTS«fts§q.. 

—'Ff:. 

t gRTvfg VPlT tB U. Ill, 9,1 

5=“the augjnont acute accented is appended 
(P. I, 1, 46 to the termination a^ed to the root 

The final X of the root is lengthened. Or sw:, 
both formed as above. Or ^ RS 

Jj# 51^ ?r^ V'sfN’ 

Or finally 5^ Tf%—The composi¬ 
tion is irregular and justified by P. VI, 3, 109 

P- fii. 2, 76 

i;ji(r^=“the terminations and 

are found applied also to other roots than such as end in ATT.” 
here the % of the root is changed to 

(1)5| ^ 5+V’C»T^+ 

and then the termination is irregularly 
dropped. (2) §| ^ = S[ft»W S+Vt^ JT?ft-f.5q;3t= 

termination is dropped and t of the 
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(•rn^?n^*=)is brought to the creatures in the world, [so it 
is by him that all true and lasting happiness including 
even that of final emancipation is conferred upon all 
who follow him]. 

Purport: —God ordains everything for the good 
of tho creatures, rain, moonlight, death etc., according 
as the universe, in His Omniscience, needs. The Pre¬ 
ceptor also should assume a similar role in discharging 
his duty towards those under him, sometimes putting 
down evil with the severity of death, sometime imparting 
peace and dealing lenienty like the cool and charming 
moon, as circumstances demand. 

Comment: —In this verse the term acarya is the 
subjective predicate of the ‘copula* (as Prof. Bain calls 
such verbs, vide Higher English Grammar p. 65 11. 14-26) 
asan (=are), the real subjects of which are the words 
in the verse naming the various objects, varunah, payah, 
jImQtah etc. The order has been reversed here to give 
prominence to the idea of the Brahmacarin, the principal 
topic of the hymn. More light on this point is thrown in 
the Introduction. 

(n) ^ ^ 

umi 


root changed to —irregularly, (.‘I) gf —3+V 

Sff the terjnination is dropped and the 

root gunated. (4) MSilAi" 5^ —as 

(3) above. (5) g-i-V^+^ a.s (3) above. 

Yaska says;— 

II Nir. II, 14. 

* ?IT+V5-+-rf: P. Ill, 2, 102 fjtgi and Vartika 
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Transliteration: —Ama ghrtam krnute kevalamacS- 
ryO bhutva varuno yadyadaicchat prajapatau I 

Tad brahmacari prayacchat svan mitr6 adhyStma- 
nah II 15. 

m i Wi * i ^ i 

I I I I ^ I I ^ I 

33^^ 1 ^ 1 1I 31^: I 

(?f) snin?ft I ^ Wctrr: ?rts^ 

Word-meaning die.,: — WTT* = at home, within his 
circle of students and friends. = something enjoy¬ 
able. ®;^J^=makes. yo=:hands down or imparts for 
use. %«lW*l=only. W9I§; = the preceptor. »J 5 ilT+=be- 
coming. 9^.'=a'good man; a man of merits, «To »J.o== 
a former Brahmacarin possessing merits, and having an 
insight into human character assuming the role of the 
preceptor. whatever. he desires. siiinJ?T^ = 

in or form God the protector of creatures. ai?^=that. 

imparts; hands on. ^9l^=to his circle of friends 
and fellow-students. fin* :5[ = becoming their friend. 

—an indeclinable formed from the negative particle 
^ and the verb^/ *irr^ P. HI, 2, 3 mdtsgtRnf and 

the final 5T irregularly legthened=moasnrele.s.'<. A house i.s 
measureless—ample for all living in it. See Nig. Ill, 4 and 
Nir. XI, 4G and V, 1. Cf. ‘at home’, ‘go home’ etc. 

t P. Ill, 2, 102 f^L— 

t V »T P. m, 4 21 

w?r. 

^ si%'T%+f5r u. IV, 164 

= “the termination ^ is added to the roots ?nif, and 

= who dispels evil or wards off harm. The sun 

E. D.—16. 
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himself receiving authority from his 

preceptor. 


Translation:—A man of parts himself a former 
Brahmacarin, having an insight into human nature, assu¬ 
ming the role of the preceptor, should irripart to his own 
circle (of pupils and friends) for use whatever he desires 
in God the protector of creatures. This, his student of 
subdued passions, with due authority hands on in a 
friendly manner to his own friends. 

Purport: —The Preceptor should be a man of good 
character and principles. Teaching should be restricted 
to a circle of deserving persons. Students who have 
advanced in their studies and have acquired authority 
should help their Preceptor by cooperating with him in 
his work. 

dispels darkness by his rays. In the neuter the word means a 
friend. Vide Nig. V, 4. For Dr. Lakshman Sarup this is an 
‘atmospheric deity’ ? Index to Nirukta pp. 25 and 225. Yaska 
gives this as one of the names of the sun in Nir II, 13. Quite 
against European scholars and their ‘aping’ Indian followers 
the hoary Brahmanas interpret the wftrd as follows:—^ 
II "I. I ^ I « II Look at the gondor of the two 
words equated Surely the Veteran Sage 

author (?) of t h e Satapatha Brahmana know much better than 
our European friends !! (§^) || ^» 1*1 4 I V I 1 II 

ftif 11 ^ I 11 I Yl 1 II II Y I ? 1 Yl ? II 

^ II 11 1 Y n I 11 II R I I vsi Y II sirtit 

t 11 iffo ^ I -i. I 1 1 "i. II C; I Y R I ^ II i:? K 1 ^ I ||?nT 
gT3^^s4qf^ll?r» ^ i 'i, i yi ivii^rjfih’: li trfo i ?«i ?o|| 
Y I II n « I 1 ni JiT% II % \ 5 K II 
Hence there must be something radically wrong in the method of 
the‘scholars’ who translate as ‘an atmospheric deity’. The late 
Dr. Rajawade said that it was ‘absurd’ to translate the Nirukta 
‘literally’. 

■* w?JT5T:~?Tcifir Pr'cr iTnTt% 
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(5^0) si^Iird USfrt^: I 

Transliteration: —AcaryO brahmaciiri brahmacSri 
prajapatih 1 

PrajSpatirvi rajati viradindr6'bhavadvasi 1^ 16. 

—^3T^: I l BSsgrd I I 

I ^ I Hifg I fisTT^ I 333^^ 1 3^ II 
fp«pr:-i 
(wflw^) I ferrafn i ^ %r^i »w«n. ii 

Word-meaning &c : snmfw: = a protector of crea¬ 
tures. == rules in various ways. = an illus¬ 

trious ruler; an emperor; a great king. f*?lf: = a great and 
p<jwerful monarch. ^p(ftt"who can subdue others. 

==has become; becomes. 

Translation —A student (finishing his course of 
studies and properly qualifying himself) becomes a pre- 

IJ. IV, 15 . 3 , the root.s tfl 

and the terminations end ^ift^are added. 

P. VII, 2, 116 declares change in the penultimate 

V of the root?P^.— 

^ ^f^vrr; 5g ?[TTf^ 

+ P. m, 2, 178 

t^—^ p. V, 1 16 fRiFT 

The final ?r of ^ is dropped according to P. I, 
4, 18 which lays down that the nominal base.s before 

the Wrf^ terminations (ordained from P. IV, 1, 2 

to V, 4, 15 

beginning with or a vowel are called and VI, 4, 148 
*^=“01 a nominal base ending in or ^ short or long and 
called *T the final vowel is dropped before or a secondarv' 
termination”.—W itself is got by putting together 
and or by P. Ill, 4, 67 W.%. 

may also be added by P. HI, 1, 134 
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ceptor. It is the student again that becomes a protector 
of beings and rules over them in various ways. An illus¬ 
trious ruler of this type becomes a powerful monarch 
capable of subduing others. 

Purport:—Those who wish to rise high in the world 
should study the Vedic sciences, live a principled and 
subdued life and thus qualifying themselves put forth 
effort in the right direction. 

Oil) 5^5 ft \ 

Wl^W 

Transliteration:—BrahmacarySna tapasa raja ra§- 
tram vi raksati I 

Acarya brahmacaryCna brahmacarinam icchate H 17. 

1 ti#r \m\\ i jsfi i 

3T^: I gss#»r l I ii 

'j’rar i hrA mr- 

Word-meaning &.C.: - ~ by Vcdic study 
and control of passions. <SMWl = by austerity, 
kingdom. ft^fe==protects in various ways, 
tutor. = desires for. 

Translation.—“By observing brahmacarya (i. e. 
studying the Vedas and subduing his passion.s) a king 
acquires special ability to protect his subjects. By acquir¬ 
ing knowledge through the observance of brahmacarya 
a teacher is able to take brahmacaris (as his pupils) but 
not otherwise. 

* K\Rt ll)+ 

^U. IV, 157 ^=“the termination'is added to all 

roots,” and P. VIII, 2, 36 

The initial *[^and final of the termination are indicatory. 
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Purport.—Both the king and the Preceptor need 
study the Vedas, subdue their passions and live principled 
lives, to be fit for their high and trustworthy positions. 

Transliteration: —Brahmacaryfeija kanyfi yuvanam 
vindate patim i 

Anadvan brahmacaryCna.sv5 ghasam jigirsati || 18. 

I I I ffjfj I qf^ I 

I I 1I II 

fiqq: (^) n 

Word-meaning—B|R«N j=s= after Vedic study and 
control of the senses. a maiden. youth. 

=obtains. q(^=for husband ==bull. 

H5R^=controlling their sexual passion. SRlIf^horse. 

* ?rr ?r^— ^ ^ #<WTf?cT- 

nf^-f ^T+m^U. IV, 111 ( = “the words of the group 

!r<«fT etc., are formed by appending the Unadi termination JT 
to the roots concerned,”) and P. IV, 1, 4 ^SI^r'tiffSTr—^'Wjr. 

I, lu6 =“to the roots 

2, fl, ^r3i^, ^-2, % and the Unadi termination 

is added.” The final ^ of roots is here changed to 5^; The 
final of the termination is indicatory. 

+ ?R: ^ P. Ill, 2, 

178 and II, 2, 19 The final ^ of the 

first member is changed to —^RT^q.. 

IT sTTRlRlr ?fa—s/'^sjrr^-fg^U. 1,151 

Siq..—The initial and final 
5^ of the termination are indicatory. 
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?iraH*=by (eating) grass. (The accusative is here used 
for the instrumental). bring forth issue; meet 

the female. 

Translation: —A maiden after Vedic study and 
living in chastity by controlling her senses obtains for her 
husband a young bachelor of similar qualifications. 
Even bulls, horses and other beasts nourish themselves 
with fodder and keep their sexual appetite in control 
before meeting the female for procreation. 

Purport:—The law of checking the sexual appetite 
is in full force among the dumb animals. Man in addi¬ 
tion to this has to qualify himself by a full course of 
education for life which is an additional reason for keep¬ 
ing the senses under control. Only young men and 
young women that have undergone such preparation 
should meet in wedlock. 

^ f agi-^^'u i 3^: m i rrvha; \\\%\\ 

Tran8literation:^Brahmacaryena tapasa dCva my* 
tyumapSghnata i 

Indrd ha brahmacaryena devebhyah svarabharat it 
19. 

I I |5[t: I I l ggi i 
111 115^4:13TTI li 

trarar g r i 

Word-meaning: —SgraRP!f=by a life of restraint 

* ^ P. II, 4, 38 q5?'T)?^ = “wheii 

the termination «I5T^or ?r7=follows is substituted for 5r^” 
and III, 3, 19 ^ ^TITFTril..— +?r—^:. Vide P. VII, 

2,116 ?r5I cj'l'qrtrr: also. 
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and Vedic study. ?r7?fT=by the observance of the vow. 

the wise. poverty, despondency and such 

other causes of death. destroy. f^:=the sun. 

= according to the law of gravitation and radia¬ 
tion of heat. = for all beneficent objects that help 

creatures to live. = heat energy that renders happy. 
inTO^=has fully imparted or dealt. 

Translation: —The wise by living a life of restraint 
and study and practice of the Eternal Revealed Vedic 
Law dispel all causes of early death (such as despondency, 
poverty and disease). The sun by observing the law of 
gravitation and radiation of heat fully imparts to all 
beneficent objects heat enargy that makes all creatures 
happy. 

Purport: —Restraint over one’s mind and senses 
and especially sexual restraint is quite necessary to guard 
oneself from, idleness, despair and such other factors 
that weaken life. It is wise to submit to such restraint 
and make one’s life useful. 

Comment: —This and the previous verse lay a great 
stress on sexual purity and continency. This can be 
attained only through a self-imposed mental and physical 
restraint on one’s sexual inclinations. This is true not 
only in the case of the growing youth but also in that of 
the grown up and married men and women. The sexual 
organs of the human body, like those of the lower 
animals are intended only for reproduction. The lower 
animals do use them only for this purpose but the 
depravity of the civilised (?) homo sapiens leads him to 
devise contraceptives to indulge in his lust to the fullest 
extent without incurring even the least responsibility for 
his deed. ‘Birth control’ is a horrible expression, boldly 
exposing the entire lack of the feeling of shame in modern 
society. The only method of ‘birth control’ consists 
in strong restraint of one’s sexual appetite. This point 
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will be treated at some length in the Concluding 
Remarks. 

mm slgg r ft ql: irou 

Transliteration: —Osadhayo bhiitabhavyam ahOratrS 
vanaspatih I 

Sarnvalsarah sahartubhiste jata brahmacarinah II 20 . 

I psHs^i^ I \ l 

I m I 55si^: i ^ 13nfTt i ii 

tsipn; I 

Word-meaning:—plants and herbs (such 
as cereals and vegetables). = the past and the 

future. frfft^t=day and night. = trees. 

p. II, 4, 13 Pwj%{^ =qRf^qr- 
“words of opposite import not denoting things are optional* 
ly compounded into an aggregate copulative compound— 

t ^ ^-P. ir, 4, 28 ^w*dRiRKH'd^^ =q 

—“the compounds and used in the 

V.edas have tlieir gender regulated by that of the first member.” 

t P, VI, l, 157 

“the words etc., all naine.s or nouns, are irre¬ 

gularly formed with the augment 5?^ prefixed to the second 
member.’’—The word ^ itself is formed by adding ?r^ 
(P. Ill, 1, 134 to the root ->/ 

U. Ill, 72 ?f^?f^=qfi;=“to the root (71) to dwell, preceded by 
the termination ^^(70) is added and it operates as thoCigh it 
had an indicatory ^.” P. VII, 4, 49 O’? enjoins the sub- 
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= the year. ^nE* = according to. = in the proper 

seasonal order. 3nRTT=come and go; occur. 
are observers of the restraint of the seasonal change and 
succession. 

Translation:—Herbs and plants, the stages of the 
world that are past and those that are yet to come, day 
and night, trees, the year, all follow the law of seasonal 
succession, change and fructification and are therefore 
observers of the law of restraint. 

Purport:—When even such ‘inanimate’ objects as 
trees, plants and the year follow the law of seasonal 
restraint, it is but just that human beings also should 
observe this law and cohabit with their consorts only at 
the time of procreation. 

(rm) 'jrKkr ^ snjojiT yiwiisg 
^ 13TOCT: ^ ^ aiwr intii 

Transliteration;—Parthiva divyah pa6ava aranya 
gramyasca ye I 

Apaksah paksinasca >6 te jata brahmaeSrinah II 2 I. 

I i l I strt: i 
3 1^11 gW: 131^1^1 irar: 111 

^ 5inn: 11 

stitution of for the final ^of the base before an impersonal 
termination.” 

♦ •v/' ^ P. Ill, 1, 134.—Uf. This 

word is an indeclinable. 

t 5 Ft: s^f: —Vir 

+3U. I, 72 “to the root V to go, the termination J 

is added and it acts as if it had an indicatory ^—^3". 


E. D.—17. 
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Word-meaning:— qTf5OTrT:* = land. the air. 

mew: t = animals. *ITOPIT:t=wild, of the forest. WFEfT:$= 
domestic, living near human habitations. in^:§=wing- 
less. winged, apif: = observe the law 

of restraint. 

Translation: —Animals vvingeU and wingless, those that 
fly in the air and those that live on land, those that be¬ 
take themselves to the forest and those that live in a 
domesticated (or semi-domesticated) state jn (or near) 
human habitations, all observe the law of restraint in 
sexual matters. 

Purport ;—If dumb animals are such staunch 
observers of sexual restraint 'as never to yield to their 
passions even under change of circumstance.s, it is much 
more necessary that man should observe continency 

♦ tnfW:—ifJrsTt or ?rsr^Vartika 

5fl=“to the word the secondary terniination sf or 
added in all the senses in which such terminations are enjoined 
in the Astadhayayi of Panini up to IV, 4, 2 ^ 

or Here P. I, 4, 18 ^ mi and VI, 4, 148 
come into force and the final t of the word is elided, 
p. VII, 2,117 causes ffll change in the ^ of the 

word.—'irfW:.— 

t ^ P. V, 1, 67 =^=“iu 

Vedic st5’le, to any noun the termination is added in the 
sense of deserving something etc.”— 

tjnw:—P. iv, 2, 94 Jimrm?r 5 ff = “to 

the word JTR the secondary termination ?T or is added.” 
P. VI, 4, 148.—tirm:— 

§ SfS! -ftw P. II, 2, 24 

Vartika sTf and P. 

VI, 3, 73 ?PT^: — 

$ mi P. V, i, 16 6^ 

and VI, 4, 148 =^.-71^—^. 
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under all clrcunpstances. Every man and every woman 
must exert himself or hersell to fulfil this condition of 
rational sex life which alone can elevate humanity. 

si rat gg TT; snwiiwiar^ 
fit 1 ag i i t ft q q pgan 

'Transliteration :—Prthak sarvft prajSpatyah prS^Sn 
atmasu bibhrati I 

Tan sarvan brahma rak^ati brahmac5riny5bhftam It 

22 . 

<1^:—I I i ?mr I i 

I ^ I I ^ 1 I 1II, 

wwrn—sitirra: i ?rR( 

«n3??nc^CTir ii 

Word«meaning:—^t!|?K=separately. 501^“* all. nniT> 
creatures created by God the Protector of all 
creatures. snt!rp^l=vital airs. llTfW5 = in their own selves. 
firwRt = keep, have. ir|r=Vedic knowledge. t^fit = pro- 
tects. HfRlfrltJ^in the Vedic student of subdued 
passions, = stored. 

» JI?—V 5 «R%+^U. I, 163 
?w;.- 

fjirsiiw:—inrrr%-f P. IV, l, 86 

=“to the words RR, ?tTR?T and to such compound words 

as have *11^ for their second member, the secondary termination 
tPt is added”. The initial ’iKia indicatory of the change of 
the first vowel in the word dy P. VII,2, 117 The 

final T of the word is dropped by P. VI, 4, 148 — 

JirsnRFT:.— 

I JTHirR—sr+ItnD5^+W=^.^or ^^P, III, 1, 134. 

or 3, 19 ^ JT-{-?niC+tir 

sunn:. 

II WW—WT+ P. m, 2, 102 fSlST— 
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Translatton ;—All the creatures c^eate^ by God 
the Protector of creation, hold in themselves (each accord¬ 
ing to its capacity) the vital airs separately, and Divine 
knowledge stored in the- man of mortified life given to 
the learning and teaching of the Vedas, protects them all. 

Purport :—It is Divine Law that all creatures 

should sustain their life by restraining their passions, 
the reward for the sin of the violation of which is an 
early death. 

I awl-Niiri ai?!® |ar» tif 

graat irxii 

Transliteration: —Dfivanam etatpaii^Qtam anabhyS 
•rQ^ham carati rOcamanam I 

Tasmajjatam brahmanam brahma jySgtham deva^ca 
sarvfi amrtena sakam (I 23. 

I I I I 

3lf3 I I I I I sd 1 ^53^ 1 

t^rr: 131 ^ I 12i^ ii 

« rr :— (sigt) 

I (^) srsr 

OrmrO ii 

Word-meaning &c ^^gpiTT^of the luminous worlds. 
*C?R(*=this. (The word SI5l=Vedic Lore should be taken 

U. I, 133 ^=‘’to the root ? meaning to go tho termina¬ 

tion is added but the augment is prefixed to the latter.” 

The syllable of the augment and the final If 
of the termination are indicatory. The final vowel i»r penulti¬ 
mate short of the root is gunated before ?r^. 
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here from the previous stanza). tlft^HJ^^^impelling in 
every' way. (The form in ^ here has not the sense of 
the passive past participle Vide P. Ill, 3, 134 
^0' ?riTVire;gj{t=never over-powered; excellent; surpas¬ 
sing. fRft- = moves about; obtains everywhere 

= resplendent. (Here a connecting link ‘n^nS^aHT- 
from the above stanza has to be supplied). 
?RiinT=from him (i. e , ajrarft). superior; great, 

snsii!!*!,—Divine knowlege. 5i®=ever-increasing wealth. 
^;^: = the wise. .^W=al). 11^*! = immortality. =* 

are endowed with. 

Translation ;—The resplendent Vedic Lore obtain¬ 
ing everywhere and never overpowered (by any contrary 
agent) impels all the luminous worlds. From the man of 
restraint (given to the study of the Vedas and having 
his mind stored with it) supreme Divine knowledge and 
ever increasing wealth spring and all the wise attain 
immortality. 


7^+V P- III. 102 ^^=^-1-^+ 

3. The 3 is Jchanged to tT according to P. .VIII, 3, 67 

t (^rf^r-b^rT-f V ^ tf p. 

VI, 1, 77 and VIH, 2, 31 ^ 3r:=“the final ^of roots is 

changed to when it is follow'ed by any consonant except a 
nasal or a semivowel or by' nothing”)—P. IT, 2, 6SF*T^=“i!ie 
negative particle is compounded with a noun capable of 
entering into composition with it and the compound thus formed 
is a Tatpurusa.” Vide also P. VI, 3, 73 and 74 dWIW 

-¥^= “to the word coming after such 3®!^ and beginning with 
a vowel the augment 3^ (^> indicatory) is added”. *1-1-3*1' 

t P. Ill, 2, 124 

and Vll, 2, 82 3113 5^^ 
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Purport:—The Vedic student of subdued passions 
reveals the attributes of God and helping the advance¬ 
ment of both wealth and true knowledge renders all 
fit to attain ‘eternal bliss’. 

^ sjsl 

Transliteration; —Brahmacarl brahma bhriljad bi- 
bharti tasmin deva adhi visve samOtah I 

Pranapanau janayan 5dvyanam vacam manO hfda- 
yam brahma mfidham II 24. 

1 I I 11^: i 

I I g?^s3ik(: i hihhsrt 1I i fk^- 
^ I I 1 1 I II 

m «rfe 

I v^) smUTTFft «IT?I stiRH, qran. jr:, av 

arsnsi; (sr^i ii 

Word-meaning:—a5I=Vedic knowledge. isn3!q[*= 
shines. =he possesses. ;Tfem=in him (Brahma- 

carin). ^91: = all good qualities. ftl^=all. = pro¬ 

perly, in a fitting manner. ^liltn:t = are fully intermingled. 

* V ■^'1 or sf U. 1,133 

vi^sf^; = “to the roots ?:r, ^ and r;?rthe termination is added” 
and P. Ill, 3, 1 

t OT>n-:—f V p. iii, 2,102 

and VI, 1, 16 %f^ = ‘‘the roots and m 

and roots of the 4^TTf^ group trflRST^r^ I^Pl I 

^3^?! JnTT^rr; i 1=T II Quoted in the on 

the oa the aphorism) undergo before termi¬ 

nations having an indicatory W ."—= 

Vide P. VI, 1, 108 «WTWr^« 
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=Inhalation and exhalation. producing; 

revealing knowledge of. lIR^t=and «IIJtI=vital air, 
breath. = power of speech. JTsf:§=a powerful 

xnind^ pure heart. ^5I=knowIedge of God. 

= wisdom. 

Translation :—When the continent Vedic student 
acquires Vedic learning, all good qualities fully 
intermingle in him and he becomes resplendent. He reveals 
a perfect mastery of his inhalation and exhalation (in 
particular) and of the vital airs in his person (in 
general), good eloquence, a powerful mind, pure heart, 
true knowledge of God and marvelous wisdom (which he 
goes diffusing about). 

Purport :—One who wishes to attain mastery of 

“when a vowel follows a letter, the latter is the single 

substitute in place of both.”—Vide P. VI, 1, 87 
5^5 also. 

* aFTOl—sinir: ^TTR: P. II, 2, 22 apj: and 

4, 2G siT?trNR). The word ?rtR is formed 

by putting together the verb ‘s/ preceded by the prefix ?rT 
and the termination ?r^^or n- 

t Wiff^PIfl^-t-flini^irregularly applied. This 

word is an indeclinable and means ‘often’ or ‘and’. 

+ irD!r%-f-?r^^or ^I«r^=5?TR5^. 

ir«rn^— ll, 67 etc.— 

§ JR:—vr%+?r§?j; u. IV 189 jito. 

$ C5:*R.—>'5 5^+5^+^^ u. IV, 100 
555 ^ ‘^=‘‘to the roots f and C the augments 5^ and 5^ 
are prefixed to the Unadi termination (99).” The final 
of the augments and the initial ^and final Jl.of the termination 
are indicatory.— 

£ + P. Ill, 3, 102 V SRRR-f 

ZRIV, 1, 4 ^niKRgni^or <fR. In the 

first case the penultimate short of the root is gunated before 
the tenmoation. 
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the breath, a good understanding, and other qualities of 
the heart and soul essential for a good living, should 
devote himself to a careful study of the Vedic sciences. 


Comment:—We are reaching the end of our grand 
hymn on the Pursuit of True knowledge. Hence these last 
three stanzas have ^een devoted to cataloguing the attain¬ 
ments of the full-fledged graduate in the Vedic lores. 
This stanza states that the Brahmacarin coming out of 
the college of his Acarya will be master of his body and 
mind with all his faculties fully developed. He will have 
good command over speech, that is, he will be a well 
-read scholar, a good man of letters and an able speaker. 
At the end of the verse it is mentioned that he will 
possess what is called What is this ? 

The following occurs in the Vaijayantl of Yadava 
praka^a*.’'— 

iTsfrTT fWf«5^ II 

ntniT IhEiT i 

tft is therefore a general term for all the ‘mental faculties'/ 
and is sixfold: (1) “understanding of the real 

nature of things”, (2) qtm m 

tjtir +1 U, I, 114 5nT?m3|^:=“to roots end¬ 
ing in nasals [l? . ?». and the Unadi termina¬ 
tion M is added’’ and P. IV, 1, 2 “know¬ 

ledge acquired by learning or experience”, (3) “reten¬ 
tive (?) intelligence”, (4) ^ P. Ill, 

2, 178 yy ih w lsf^ Vartika WTHT?!’: <9 and VI, 

1 , 108 “retentive intelligence” (again), (5)fn€f 


(w^« ^ U, I, 3 



r%VTt and P. IV, 1, 15 



* Dr. Gustav Oppert’s edition. Government Press Madras, 
1893, p. 96 
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= ‘ the rational faculty” and (6) ^ 

P. Ill, 3, 94 f^, VII, 2, 35 «ir5 

and 37 5r^s%f5 ^.v) 

A distinction has to be made between and 


The former is a general term meaning any of the mental 
faculties but the latter means an “intellect that grasps the 
true nature of things quickly.” This is at least the deri* 
vative and Vedic significance of the two words though 
the VaijayantI equates to tift. In the Ni- 

ghantu II, lOirtrr, III, and 

the word means ‘wisdom’ in III, 9 ‘wisdom’ or 
‘intelligence’ and in III, 15 the word is a synonym 
of fiw, %sr, JT^, f iu T i^^ etc. 

It is interesting to note that these two words and 
their derivatives have been consistently explained in the 
Nirukta and the commentaries by Durga and Skanda- 
svamin on it to mean, the first (^) action or intelligence 
and the second wisdom. But Dr. Lakshman Sarup 

in some of these instances, following his European ‘mas¬ 
ters’ gives entirely different significations of the words for 
which there is absolutely no justification. For example 
in Nirukta XI, 27 the words occuring in R. V. 

I, 3, 12 are interpreted as DurgacSrya 

repeats the very words of the Nirukta and SkandasvSmin 
says But Dr. Lakshman Sarup has ‘devo¬ 

tions’, In the previous section the Nirukta gives for f^TIT- 
as the synonym and Durga says and 

Skandasvamin explains the expression thus: 

tsuRTiT I ^ vsiJf vmsm 

^ I Dr. Sarup says ‘rich in devotion’. For in Nir. 

X, 41 he has ‘contemplation’, for in VIII, 7 ‘me¬ 

ditative’ and for fq?H^JI,in XII, 18 ‘every thought.’ This 
unauthorised tampering with the ‘sanctioned’ interpreta¬ 
tions of words in the Nirukta reducesjhe usefulness of 
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Dr. Lakshman Sarup’s Index to the book to the very 
minimum. 

Hence is the name of that type of intellect which 
quickly grasps the hidden reality of things and according 
as this faculty is more or less developed, will one be the 
better or worse off in the guiding of oneself or others 
in the affairs of the world. This faculty is the most essen¬ 
tial element in the qualifications of one who is going to 
fight the battle of life and as such, must be the primary 
thing in the curricula of all training for the young. 

^ 

Transliteration:—Caksuh srOtram yaso asmasu dhe- 
hyannam reto lohitam udaram H 25 

I l I I Iff I 1 

¥: I II 

II 

Word-meaning:—<615:*=power of sight. aft4rt = 
power of hearing. g^: + =fame. tI^§=food. ^?!r:=seed, 

U. II, 119 f^F=^ = “the 

teraiination as added to the root has an indicatory 
■—The Unadi terminations are 
terminations, hence hy P. II, 4, 64 the word 

is to be substituted for before But when it is 

P. Ill, 4, 113 applies and the change is fore¬ 

stalled. 

t U. IV, 168 fTIIJr 

“the Unadi termination ?R. is added to the roots 

fJT, ^ and The final vowel and the penultimate 

short of roots are gunated before this termination.— 

I w:— u. IV, 191 5^ =^— 
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semen virile, power of procreation, virility. 
blood. 3^<^=good digestion, power of digestion. (This 
stanza is connected with the previous since the type of 
accomplished Vedic student is meant here). 

Translation;— [To such an accomplished man 
of restraint learned in the Vedic lores, people (should) 
approach and request him thus; Oh Sir you are well 
versed in these matters, Please] help us to attain a good 
power of sight and of hearing, fame, food, virility, [purity 
of] blood, and power of digestion. 

Purport:—Man should live with restraint and study 
the Vedas if he wishes to help humanity to live a healthy 
and prosperous life. People also should approach for 
guidance only that man who is himself accomplished in 
these matters. 

‘‘the root ^TQl^meaning to sport, takes the augment before 
the termination (189),”—W:, 

§ 11^+^ P. ni, 2, 102 and VIII, 2, 

42 ?: = “after ^and ^ the initial of the 

past passive participial termination is changed to and the final 
^ of the root also follows suit.” 

u. iii, lo ^ 

“the Unadi termination i? as added to the roots f>, 

and ?^has an indicatory ^#4': 

—^ =5r4-i^'T p. m, 2 , 178 This 

form is irregular, Yaska says:— 

I ?rR?i I II Nirukta III, 9. The derivation of 
this word given on p. 44 of Anthology of Vedic Hymns is not 
accurate. The last attempt on the passage from the Nirukta 
given here is also only approximate. 

^l^rsRTl^r urfvjlt :q--f 
U. Ill, 94 ^ W eft ^=“the Unadi termination f^(93) 
is added to the root ^ and the initial ^of the root is optionally 
changed to . 
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Comment:—This extremely terse statement further 
develops the catalogue of the “graduate's” qualifications. 
He should be a physician always ready and able to give 
medical aid to the suffering. He should be so well trained 
and well disciplined himself as to help others regulate their 
lives, develop their powers, specialise in matters for which 
they have vocations and thus lead them on to fame. A. 
‘graduate’ who possesses these qualifications will have no 
need to go from office to office with a petition in his hand 
for ‘service’. There is something awfully wrong in a 
system of education that saps a young man’s vitality, 
spoils his manners and then sends him out into the world 
with a vapid title either as a haughty ‘rational beast,’ or 
an intriguing schemer or an educated beggar. The ability 
to read and write in different languages, to reason or 
discuss on philosophical themes, to solve very difficult 
problems in higher mathematics is no education but 
simply acquired habit. “The great end of education is, to 
discipline rather than to furnish the mind, to train it to 
the use of its own powers rather than fill it with accumu¬ 
lations of others.”* “Education is not learning ; it is the 
exercise and development of the powers of the mind; and 
the two great methods by which this end may be accomp¬ 
lished are in the halls of learning, or in the conflicts 
of life.”t This is education as it should be, but what is 
modern education ? To speak seriously it is; “Reeling 
and writhing, of course to begin with,” Mock Turtle 
replied, “and the different branches of arithmetic— 
ambition, distraction, uglification and derision.”* 

(\o) ^ 

iterf 5| m\\\ 

*Tryon Edwards, New Dictionary of Thoughts, p. 161. 

fPriuceton Review, Ibid., p. 164. 

*Lewis Carroll, Ibid., p. 163, 
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Transliteration:—Tani kalpadbrahmacari salilasya 
prsthe tapo’tisfchat tapyamanah samudre I 

Sa snato babhruh pingalah prthivyam bahu rocate II 

26 . 

q^T?:—I sgsird il ^ i l 
115^ i i i m 
I §I I II 

«Rpr:—cHjrai^unsr: 

^ ^ II 

Word-meaning:—?IT^*=those (duties enjoined up¬ 
on him viz., of studying the Vedas and the ancillary lores, 
subduing his passions, and serving his preceptor). 
“doing. 5r%?!R?r q^t=on the surface of the water in 
the shape of learning, ^wniT»T;t = exerting himself to 
control his senses. 9rf^r^=has stood. in the first 

stage (brahmacarya) of man’s life which is as unfathom¬ 
able as the ocean itself. ^sn^r^lT—having bathed; having 
finished his studies and training. supporting i. e., 

-VtT3 U. I, 132 fl^= 

“the termination as appended to the roots and 

has an indicatory 

t V I, 64 

!(lf^f^=“to the roots 

3^ and the Unadi termination is 

added. 

t ^/' 37 P. HI, 1, 67 

““before ‘personal’ terminations 77?^is added on 
to the root in the passive and ‘impersonal’ voices,” (Vida also 
P. HI, 4, 113 VII, 2 , 82 g^r^and III, 2, 124 

U s/" «3TT 5[^-l-^ P. Ill, 2, 102 

§^=—V U. I, 22 =“before the Unadi 

termination ^ the root ^ to bear or support, is reduplicated.” 
The initial 77 of the termination indicates that no or 
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having stored in himself the learning of the Vedic and 
ancillary lores. shining; strong. ^[f«Js?rr=on the 

earth; in the world; in society. very much. 

=he shines. 

Translation: —Standing on the surface of the 
waters of learning in the unfathomable sea of the stage 
of Brahmacarya, exerting himself to control his senses 
and performing the duties assigned to him, the Vedic 
student plunges himself (in the sea of learning), so to 
say, and bathing therein comes out having stored in him¬ 
self immense knowledge and shines most brilliantly in 
the world. 

Purport: —The Vedic student by his exercise of 
mortification of the senses and attainment of high edu¬ 
cation comes to possess many merits which gain him 
repute in the world. Parents should aspire to give such 
an education to their sons and daughters. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS, 

What the twentysix verses of this grand hymn on 
the fundamental principles of education teach may now 
be summed up in brief. 

change is possible before it.—VII, 4, 66 
at the end of the reduplicated part of a verb is re¬ 
placed by P. VIII, 4, 64 =“in the redu¬ 

plicated portion of a verb a radical hard or soft aspirate, i, e., 
the second or fourth letter of a class is replaced by the corres¬ 
ponding hard or soft unaspirate i. e., the first or third letter.” 

VI, 1, 77 

'* U. I, 104 and P. 

Ill, 3, 1, the final of the root is 

here changed to 

f U- I, 29 #f?f?f?fl4^T^=“the termi¬ 
nation ^ is added to the I’oots «rf^and the nasal of the 

roots is dropped.”—^:. 
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The Necessity of Educational Institutions for the 

Young 

The hymn lays stress on the necessity of educa¬ 
tional institutions for the young. The very first stanza 
amply suggests this by mentioning the ‘Rector’—Acarya 
and the ‘Student’—Brahmacarin together. In the third 
verse the ceremony of investiture with the sacred thread 
as a genuine and serious token of admission to the solemn 
life of a Vedic student is alluded to. In the fourth the 
student’s regularity in his devotions, in the fifth his' 
solemn vows and austerities are mentioned. In the sixth 
his clothing and appearance, in the fifteenth his fellow 
students are briefly described. From all these details we 
can safely conclude that the hymn lays down the basic 
principles of a genuine educational institution. 

The Rector. 

Of such an educational institution, the hymn assures 
us, the Rector or Acarya is the very soul. Without him 
the institution can have no existence. The very first 
verse says that the Brahmacarin is the fulfilment of the 
(aspirations of the) Acarya—sa acaryam tapasa piparti. The 
third verse in almost ‘symbolic’ style describes the rela¬ 
tion between the Brahmacarin and the Acarya. He 
admits the student not only to the institution but unre¬ 
servedly to all the stores of knowledge he possesses. He 
imparts all his varied learning to the pupil till no ignorance 
is left in the latter. It is a true and complete knowledge 
of essentials and not of their details or extensions. 
The process, the verse states, is ‘painful’, just like the 
conception and birth of the child. The relation between 
the Acarya and Brahmacarin, therefore, is as intimate, 
cordial and sincere aa that between mother and child, 
nay, the sacred text describes it to be as close as that 
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between the expectant mother and the foetus in her 
womb! 

This cordiality and ‘proximity’ of the relation 
between the Rector and his pupils is made possible and 
continued through the course of studies in which the 
former is always the leading figure. He himself teaches 
the students as the eighth and fourteenth verses state. 
If there are any additional tutors they must be the senior 
or former Brahmacarins as mentioned in vv. 15—17. 

On the part of the Brahmacarins this relation should 
subsist in their sincere and lively co-operation with the 
Acarya through a serious effort in study and work assigned 
to them by the latter. Verse 12, it must be admitted, 
is a statement of the various duties of the senior 
Brahmacarins. There seems to be a hint in it to rural 
preaching and service. Rural uplift work is not a modern 
thing; surely, it is as old as the world itself. Now-a-days 
only the name exists, since machines and factories are 
reducing all the rural population to what, out of 
courtesy (?) is not called slavery. 

This verse (the 12th) is a description of the rain 
cloud which rains on all types of land equally, i. e., with¬ 
out making any distinction between place and place. So 
also the Rector and the Brahmacarins diffuse their 
learning without stinting among all who are sincere and 
desire to learn. As for those who do not desire to learn 
they have to adopt such measures as would arouse their 
keenness for learning things. 

The great Aryan dramatist Bhavabhuti beautifully 
describes the method in which a good teacher imparts 
instruction to his pupils in the following words: - 

: artt TTOT jtot snr 
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sH$T ^WTOT 

sT«rrf^ ^^:ii 

The Uttararamacaritam. 

“The tutor imparts tuition to the clever as well as 
the dull student in the same manner, and does neither 
make nor mar their power* to grasp, things. But yet 
there is great difference with regard to the result! of the 
tuition, and that is so because just as a mirror alone is 
able to take in the reflection of a thing placed before it 
whereas a clod of earth cannot do so, [[clever students 
grasp what is taught to them and become learned but 
dull students fail to understand their lessons and remain 
dunces]”. 

The sixtyfourth hymn of the nineteenth book of the 
Atharvaveda seems to be one intended for daily recitation 
by Brahmacarins at their morning and evening fire-sacri¬ 
fice (hOm a). It consists of only four verses all devoted 
to the praise of God as the Dispeller of darkness teaching 
at the same time about the properties of heat or fire. The 
last verse contains a renewal of the Brahmacarin’s pledge 
of sincere obedience to the Acarya. It runs:— 

I li “We 

have enkindled the fire and fed it with fuel, may the fire 
enkindle us now. May we have long life, may we be 

* This is the of the 25th verse. It is not acquired, 
for every human being posse.sses it from birth, but is sharpened. 
The Hindi JTT^Tr, Marathi ^FF^ and Gujarati are more probably 
corruptions of than of 

t This is not the modern eye-wash called the examina¬ 
tion result but rather the finished product. In the examination 
conducted by a genuine Acarya of genuine Brahmcarins there 
can bo no failures and no bad products. 


E- D.—19. 
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immortal but let all be for (the fulfilment of the aspira¬ 
tions of) our Acarya.” 

This relation of the teacher and the taught continued 
in another form even after the studies were over and 
terminated only with death."*" 

Other Tutors. 


The method of tuition in Aryan India seems to have 
been very simple. The Tutors taught and the Brahma- 
carins learnt only one subject at a time, over a suffi¬ 
ciently long period till the subject itself was over, A clear 
hint of this is found in all ancient Aryan textbooks which 
have come down to us. For example, the first aphorism 
commencing the preface to the Astadhyayl of Panini is 
^51 as can be gathered from the Mahabhasya 

of Patanjali. The W’ord here as elsewhere, (in the philo¬ 
sophical and other treatises) means ‘after’, i. e., after the 
study of other subjects preparing the ground for this. 
Patanjali himself comments on the word thust— 

1 Sfw II 

‘Atha’, he says, has thesenseof ‘adhikara’ fitness—fitness 
of the students to learn and of the subject to be taught. 
This fitness can be possible only after the study of some 
other subjects preparatory to what is being now under¬ 
taken. In the case of Panini’s Asfcadhyayi a knowledge 
of reading and writing in the ‘current vernacular’ and of 
Sanskrit declensions and conjugations has always been 
found necessary. To study the Mahabhasya itself a 


"* In the Taittiriyopanisad I, 11 it is said 



I cK 1 1 sr^rg;: ) M 

wtiiH fiT i i i 

In 2 again we have:—>1^ II Further in 3 it is said:. 

^ ^ ^ ??ntr 3T3n!ir: ... 

one of these, of course, is the Acarya 


himself. 
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previous general knowledge of the Astadhyayl is essential 
though it is not impossible to study the two together. But 
a study of the Yoga philosophy surely pre-supposes know¬ 
ledge of the Samkhya system, Vaisesika of Nyaya and 
Mlmarnsa and Vedanta of all of these. The following seems 
to have been the course of studies in ancient Aryan 
institutions in India:— 

A. Knowledge of one’s mother-tongue and of Sanskrit 
declensions and conjugations qualified a boy or girl 
for admission to the Acaryakula for the study of the 
Astadhyayl. 

B. A knowledge of the Astadhyayl was essential to 
proceed on to higher studies in grammar. 

C. A sound knowledge of grammar acquired after a course 
of study extending over some years qualified the 
student to proceed on to mathematics and astronomy. 

D. Then came the time for philosophy. 

E. After philosophy was taken up medicine. 

F. At this stage, it seems, the Brahmacarins now 
sufficiently grown up, took to the Vedas along with the 
Nirukta and the Brahmanas or these two in their 
turn preceded the Vedas. 

G. ‘Military science’, the a r t of war and the use of 
weapons, perhaps reserved only for the kingly class, 
preceded Vedic study and so did music, vocal and 
instrumental. 

Only those who came out of the Acaryakula successful 
in all these subjects (and their number was always 
small), were considered to be the full-fledged ‘graduates’ 
or snatakas. 

In the first section of the seventh book of the 
ChandogyOpanisad a beautiful story is told about the 
interview of the sage Narada with the sage Sanatkumara 
regarding the former’s ‘post-graduate’ studies. This is 
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not 3 grandmother’s tale or myth but a true historical 
account told in the attractive story (?) style. The 
account* runs;—“Narada approached Sanatkumara and 
said—‘Sir, please teach me’. Sanatkumara replied ‘Let 
me have a full account of all you have studied; I shall 
then be able to tell you what I can do for you’. Narada’s 
answer to this question was:—‘Sir, I have studied the 
Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda and the fourth Atharva- 
veda, the fifth ‘ancient history’ (in the form of the 
Brahmana), (the sixth) the science of Vedic interpretation, 
(the seventh) the ‘science’ of the service (?) of the elders, 
(the eighth) arithmetic, (the ninth) the science of the 
motions etc., of the celestial bodies, (the tenth) minero- 
logy, (the eleventh) logic, (the twelfth) ethics, (the 
thirteenth) physiology, (the fourteenth) theology, (the 
fifteenth) zoology, (the sixteenth) the military science, (the 
seventeenth) astronomy and (the eighteenth) the science 
of poisonous reptiles. All this. Sir, I have studied’. 
The modest Narada further said; ‘I may tell you. Sir, I 
knov/ only the verses of the Vedas—the words alone— 
and have not realised the essence—the very soul—of all 
this learning. I have learnt that he who comes to know' the 
soul through the guidance of personages like you, 
surmounts all suffering. Sir, I am miserable, please lead 
me out of my misery”. Sanatkumara replied;—‘What 
-ever things you have studied, Oh Narada ! are nothing 

3?)^^ il V91 ? I ? II ^ 

qr^JT 

A. 

ss 

i ?ftst cf m 3 T 3 Tm^> 

^ m 5 TRqf^l^ 1 cT lu ||. 

.?r q)- m qmrwt aqRq qqnn-Jrqrd 37511^. 

.lUll 
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but extensions of the Most Majestic Name of God. 

Therefore as far does the glory of that Name extend so 
far does the force of the will of him prevail who adheres 
to the Sacred Name of God taking it to be the true 
representation of Him...” 

From this long'passageit is clear that rhany subjects 
were taught in ancient Aryan India. Who taught all 
these ? Did the Rector or Acarya have a staff of quali¬ 
fied Tutors to as.^iist him in tutorial work? From the use of 
the word explained at the outset of this section it 
seems only one Tutor, the Acarya, taught all the subjects 
progressively to a group of students. It is quite possible 
also that different subjects were specialised and ‘monopo¬ 
lised’ by different scholars and students flocked to them 
according to their own need and choice. Very often a 
batch of students continued under the same Acarya till 
they had studied all the eighteen (?) subjects. If the 
Rector had any assistants they must have been his own 
senior Brahmacarins and past students. The hymn 
seems to favour this view. 

The Brahmacarins- 

In ancient India the life of a student was a very 
serious affair full of responsibilities and discipline. No 
'doubt, the basic principles regarding the status and 
duties of a Vedic student were derived from our hymn. 

The first stanza of the hymn begins with austerities 
performed for the Acarya. It is quite probable the 
little candidates, when the system prevailed, were 
expected to undergo some mild self-mortification such as 
a fast for a few hours, special ablutions and some sort of 
sacrifice. As a general rule they all knew their ‘twilight 
prayers’ by heart being taught by their parents to pray at 
home. 

The ceremony of investiture with the sacred thread 
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at the hands of the Acarya is the first step in the young 
condidate’s life as a Vedic student. The ceremony is 
symbolic of the fact that his ‘old Adam’ is no more and 
that now begins his new regenerate life. This is his 
second and real birth and there will never be a repetition 
of it—no third birth. Hereafter there will be only growth 
mental, moraf and spiritual. Even his physical develop¬ 
ment will be controlled and properly directed. Hence 
his self-mortification or tapas. 

That the Brahmacarin’s life was a life of thorough 
discipline and mortification is mentioned in the hymn over 
and over again. The very first verse says;—Sa acaryam 
tapasa piparti, the second verse has:—sarvan sa devarns- 
tapasa piparti. The fourth verse is still more explicit. 
There the words are:—Brahmacarl samidha mekhalaya 
sramena lokamstapasa piparti- The eighth says that the 
Brahmacarl protects the earth and the heavens by his 
austerities—te raksati tapasa Brahmacarl. The same 
statement almost, is repeated in the tenth stanza. The 
next states that by his austere life he benefits himself by 
the sun’s rays. The nineteenth verse Brahmacaryena 
tapasa etc., is a very beautiful maxim true for all time for the 
whole universe and the seventeenth is a special enuncia¬ 
tion of it. He can not be a student who is not mortified. 
Much less can that wretched man be fit for the Rectorship 
or the hallowed place of the Acarya of a college of 
students whose senses are not mortified. Limelight, women, 
pleasure, ‘bossing’ it over others and shirking from 
tutorial work are some of the greatest crimes a man in the 
place of the Rector can commit. The principals of modern 
educational institutions all the world over do not deserve 
the appellation of Acarya. That is a sacred word implying 
mental, moral and spiritual development in the man 
to whom it is applied. An austere and mortified life, 
teaching the students in person and being in constant 
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communication with them are the very essentials of 
Acaryahood. He who is void of these may, because the 
cabal to which he belongs has the upper hand in affairs, 
succeed in attaining to and maintaining that position but 
in truth, he will be the darkest foe of the Brahmacarins 
and not their friend. Hence for both the teacher and the 
taught tapas and brahmacarya are essential. In other 
words brahmacarya and tapas and acaryahood also 
where necessary, are always coexistent. 

Self-discipline and self-mortification under directions 
from the Acarya are the essential features of the life 
of the Brahmacarin and the hymn lays very great stress 
upon them. Brahmacarins who possess these great 
qualities will always find it easy to discharge their duties 
towards their institution and its head. The hymn 
mentions various duties of the Brahmacarin of which 
something has already been said. These can be now 
described serially as follows;— 

I, Observation of the physical world around and a 
regulated and desciplined use of all the beneficent forces 
of nature, so that all the physical elements in his person 
be properly developed and strengthened. Vide verses 1 
and 2. 

II. At the time of the ‘fire-sacrifice’ he should, 
while ihe throws sticks into the fire, think of his state 
as a Brahmacarin aglow with his industry and rigours of 
discipline, to be a great sacrifice at which the earth, the 
intermediate region and the heavens themselves are 
offered. Vide verse 4. 

HI. He should, by his daily life, i. e., in his daily 
routine, his behaviour and his relations with others, reveal 
the excellence of Vedic teachings and should always be 
on the alert to put down any heresy. Vide verse 7. 

IV. He should regularly perform the ‘fire-sacrifice’ 
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(homa) twice daily for the purification of the air and to 
maintain his contact with Vedic studies. He should, 
while casting the sticks into the fire, try to realise that the 
whole universe is a sacrifice performed by God in which 
all the worlds are offered as fuel and that his own life 
of discipline and mortification is a symbol of that great 
Universal sacrifice. Vide verse 9. 

V. He should look upon himself as the zealous 
keeper of the treasure of Vedic Lore obtaining in both 
the mundane and the supramundane (or etheric) spheres 
and while he is studying the former, should have faith also 
in the latter. Verse 10. 

VI. He should utilise the sun’s rays to keep his 
body fit. He should not therefore hide himself from the 
sun and rain, cold and air but take advantage of all such 
natural phenomena to control and strengthen his body 
that he may successfully cope with his work. Verse 11, 

VII According to the fitness of all those that 
come into contact with him, he should diffuse the learning 
he has acquired from his preceptors. Except for this 
condition he should not reserve anything but go on teach¬ 
ing and preaching, helping and serving all who need it 
wherever they may be on mountains or plains, or cities or 
the countryside, Verses 12 and 15. 

VIII. He should curb and subdue his sexual appetite 
never allowing it to have the better of him, He should 
look at the dumb animals which practise ‘sex control’ and 
also observe trees and plants that keep strictly within the 
limits of their species. All these exhibit a wonderful practice 
of self-restraint which the Brahmacarin should always bear 
in mind. He should, as a Brahmacarin abstain from all 
contact with the fair sex and the BrahmacarinI also 
should have nothing to do with men. It is only then that 
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their bodies will develop and be able to stand the strain 
of the struggle which awaits them in the world. Verses 
18—21. 

Along with these manifold duties the rigorous disci¬ 
pline he under-went made the Brahmacarin an able man 
of affairs with a body and mind strong enough to cope 
with all difficulties. Ancient Aryan Indian Scholars, the 
leaders of the schools of philosophy etc., had all undergone 
such rigorous training, and had themselves afterwards 
become the leaders of India-wide educational schools. 

In the sixth verse the words karsnam vasanah are 
a clear reference to the clothing of the Brahmacarin. 
Many take the word karsnam to mean ‘deerskin’. But this 
interpretation is not true since nowhere is it clearly 
stated that in ancient India it was customary for a 
Brahmacarin to wear deerskin and that he was strictly 
prohibited from wearing anything else. The derivation 
of the word karsna has been given on pp. 90 and 91 from 
which it will be seen that the word means dark-coloured 
garments as well. The dark colour required is either 
yellow, saffron or the dull red colour of ocre usually 
used by sanyasins now-a-days. The provision of coloured 
garments for students is intended to reduce the labour 
and expenses of washing as white garments get dirty 
soon. The other sense of the word, viz, ‘deerskin’, is also 
derivative and not superior to the former (dark-coloured 
garment) in any way. 

The fourth verse of the eighth hymn of the third 
book of the Egveda (quoted on p, 76) calls the Brahma¬ 
carin ‘yuva suvasah’ which means ‘a young man dressed 
in good and clean clothes’. The expression ‘vasas’ is 
invariably used for clothing and not for skins used for 
putting on if such be anywhere in the world. In the 
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Asvalayana Grhya Sutra, aphorism 9,* section 19 of 
chapter I it is said: "if the Brahmacarins wear garments 
those must be coloured. He who is a Brahman by his 
‘nature and inclinations’ should have ochre-coloured, the 
Ksatriya should wear madder-coloured and the Vaisya 
turmeric-coloured.’’ 

From verse 178tof the 2nd chapter of the Bhargavi 
Manusmrti it seems a Brahmacari is prohibited even 
from wearing leather shoes. It is therefore difficult to 
understand how one could, in consistency with truth, be 
allowed to wear deerskins in the place of cloth while one is 
being prohibited from using leather shoes even. This 
license to wear deerskins becomes still more unintelligible 
when it is known that the Brahmacarin is not allowed to 
eat flesh or to hurt animals.! Would it not then on his 
part, be tantamount to cooperating with those who did 
both (eat flesh and hurt animals) by hunting deer, if he 
were to use the skins of the poor beasts they had wantonly 
killed ? To clothe thousands of Brahmacarins the skins 
of deer casually killed for the safety of agricultural produce 
would never be enough and intentional killing for this very 
purpose would therefore be necessitated. Such killing is 
entirely opposed to Vedic teachings. In the very first verse 
of the Yajurveda God is besought and men are advised to 
protects the cattle of the ‘sacrificer’—Yajamanaf, i. e., 
one who keeps cattle for such profitable use as farming, 

wT?rfi% jfrernf) 

II A. Cr. S. I, 19, 9. 

1! M. S. II, 178. 
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riding etc. In the same Veda again, there are express 
injunctions prohibiting the killing of cows and bulls*, of 
sheept and of single-hoofed animals.t It is true the 
words gam, avim, ekasapham pasum are used metaphori¬ 
cally in these instances but the literal sense also is 
equally valid. 

There have been people in India who adduce 
evidence from ancient works in support of flesh-eating. 
They employ a lot of special pleading and equivocation 
to support their dirty view. The twentysecond aphorism 
of the eighth section of the sixth book of the Mimamsa 
Sutra of the sage Jaimini is one of the authorities sub¬ 
mitted to this ugly travesty. The aphorism runs:— 
(Avakirnipasusca) and the performance of the rite con¬ 
nected with the beast of the Brahmacarin who has 
violated his vow of celibacy (tadvat) is like a rite to be 
performed in the ordinary fire, for (apraptakalatvat) the 
time has not as yet arrived for the performer to establish 
the sacred household fire {adhanasya)§ The rite itself 
is described in the Katyayana Sriluta Sutra Chapter 
I aphorisms 13-17 thus: “A Vedic student who has 
broken his vow of sexual restraint should obtain an ass 
at the south-western quarter.”^ What does this mean ? 

All the world over the ass is considered to be a 
mean animal. It is a great injustice to the good beast 
no doubt, for, in truth, it is more useful than the silly 
horse or the foolish but gentle bull or the haughty buffalo 

great personage ) (for conve 3 nng things or persons from 

place to place ) (to give milk or a cow etc., in charity to the 

needy)-|-5\+WR P. VII, 2, 82 and III, 2, 124. 
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or the lordly and extremely expensive elephant. A way¬ 
ward world going on wrong and utterly selfish principles, 
cannot but look down upon the humble and submissive. 
Bred of this wrong spirit the custom prevailed and is still 
occasionally heard of as prevailing in some parts of 
India of taking a wrong-doer round on the back of an ass 
in procession through public thoroughfares. In ancient 
India also this was the fate of a Brahmacarin who had 
fallen in evil ways and defiled himself. He was himself 
compelled to get (a Jabh) an ass and ride on it towards 
the southwestern direction of his Acaryakula, leave the 
animal there, bathe and return. This was his penance. 
After this public penance he was fit for association and 
he was accepted again by his Acarya as a prodigal son. 
But before this rite he had to perform a ‘fire-sacrifice’ as 
laid down in the eighteenth section of the second chapter 
of the Taittiriya Aranyaka thus:*— “The expounders of 
the Vedas say that the person of the Brahmacarin who 
(somehow f. e., even accidentally) spoils the precious semi¬ 
nal fluid in his body, gets decomposed and the elements 
thereof enter the various beneficent agents {that have con¬ 
tributed towards its formation), for example, his vital airs 
enter the winds (marutah), his vigour the sun (indram), 
the power he has acquired through Vedic studies to God 


* I srr^: 1 V'i. 
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the Protector of Revelation (brhaspatim) and all the other 
elements of his physical being go to the universal principle 
diffusing heat-energy (agnim). The sage Sudeva a descen¬ 
dant of the sage Kasyap lays down'the following penance 
for such offending Brahmacarin. On the last night of the 
dark half of the month he should light a fire, feed it with 
fuel and taking molten butter in his hands twice pour 
it in the fire and pray thus;—‘Oh Lord of my desires 
(Kama)! I have gone astray [in my desires] (avakirno’smi) 
and broken my vow (avakirno’smi). Oh Lord God of my 
desires (Kama)! I submit entirely (svaha) to Thy Holy 
Will (Kamaya). Oh Lord God of my desires! I have erred 
(abhidrugdho’smi) and revolted against Thy Omnipotent 
Providence (abhidrugdho’smi). Oh Lord of my desires! I 
bow before Thy Holy Will [forgive me]’. Molten butter 
is nectar, so to say. By performing the rite thus the 
Brahmacarin calls together the immortal vital principles 
in his physical being again. He should after this, join the 
palms of his hands together in reverence and slightly bending 
his body towards the fire thus pray to God; ‘May the winds 
shower upon me the vital airs, may the sun pour on me 
his vigour, may the Lord God the Protector of the Re¬ 
vealed Vedas give me true knowledge and may the 
universal principle of heat advance my life, my strength 
and make me long-lived,’ The winds then bestow on 
him again the vital airs, the sun vigour, God the Protec¬ 
tor of the Vedas the povver of true knowledge and the 
universal principle of heat all the rest. He then becomes 
whole in body and enjoys the full span of life. He should 
recite the last prayer thrice for the beneficent principles 
(mentioned above) are true for all the three divisions of 
time. One should have faith in this purificatory rite and 
offer it. He will, then, in truth be purified and receive 
the promise of long life.*.” 

This was the ancient fire oblation. Then followed 
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the rite about the ass. Self-inflicted public penance for 
the least flaw as well as for the greatest crime committed 
in the darkest nook of the world was considered sufficient 
atonement in ancient India during the Vedic ages. The 
then Government also attached great importance to such 
acts of penance and acknowledged them to be full satis¬ 
faction for the requirements of the law. But it must be 
remembered that during those hallowed times when there 
were thousands of institutions all over India training Brah- 
macarins in the various Vedic lores, human nature being 
what it is, a good number of cases of such minor flaws as 
referred to in the Taittiriya Aranyaka passage quoted 
above occurred and penances performed so that the poor 
ass was-nick named ‘ avakirni pasu’. It is quite probable 
the ass-rite was performed by that Brahmacarin who had 
committed the serious ‘indiscretion’ of becoming a 
victim to ‘woman’s wiles’. 

But the travesty of the Mlmaipsa aphorism is 
horrible in the extreme. The following translation is an 
instance of it:—^“And the animal to be offered as a penance 
for a breach of the vow by a religious student is to be 
done like it, because the time for the establishment of fire 
has not arrived."* The wording of the statement is quite 
clear. The phrase ‘the animal to be offered as penance’ 
simply means killing an ass and burning it as a 
‘holocaust’. Is it imaginable that such an absurd 
sacrifice would ever be enjoined by the votaries of any 
religion on this side of the grave ? Well, what will be 
the effect of such an ugly rite ? The young man has 
committed an indiscretion of a very grave nature and 


* The Mimamsa Sutras of .Taimini, translated by Pandit 
Mohan Lai Sandal, M. A., LL. B., published by the Panini Office, 
Allahabad, 1923 p. 409. 
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whether he kills one ass or a thousand of them or roasts 
them all alive, he can never get his past innocence back, 
but will surely further incur the sin of killing. It is 
impossible therefore to understand how great thinkers 
like Katyayana and Jaimini tolerated—much less preached 
—such a thing ? The language of the original texts is old 
and terse no doubt, but the idea in the translation does 
not emerge from the original, it is imported by the 
translator into the text from his own prejudiced mind.* 

It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that the cloth¬ 
ing of the Brahmacarins in ancient Indian Acaryakulas 
was not deerskin but cotton cloth and in the cold season 
perhaps even woollen. Their principal clothing seems 
to have been two pieces of cloth one to be tied below the 
waist and the other to be thrown over the back, shoulders 
and chest. Those who could afford to have a deerskin 
had to sit upon it during devotional exercises and not use 
it for covering the body with. 

In the second section of the second chapter of the 
first book of the Gdpatha Brahmana this verse is 
commented upon. There it is said that the Brahmacarin’s 
lustre derived from Vedic study goes to beasts (?j*T=lion 


* “The sutra refers to the in this connection see 

sutras 13—17 of the chap. 1 of The present sutra 

embodies the When a religious student who is bound to 

observe the vow of celibacy, goes astray, he is to perform *1^- 
as a penance. Noxv the question is in which fire the 
animal is to he offered ? The reply according to our author 
is, that it should be done in the unconsecrated fire because the 
time for consecration of fire is after the completion of the 
student’s life. The subject is fully discussed by 
in the A religious 

student who goes astray, shall offer an ass consecrated to 
Ibid., p. 409, 10. 
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or deer) hence when he uses puts on?) deerskins he 

obstructs his lustre of Vedic study' from departing from 
him*. The cogency of the argument given here is not 


* f I srr^nsr: 

ii''^ h^ji. i ctrft f ^rr sr^cirf^ 

5r§i?=^ wc 

^^157: ?^rqf I ^ 5TwjnrPr?rrft ^ 

^ JTctw J7^(^ ?r f I * * 

* * *rT)<»1l^l^l| The language of the passage quoted 

above is elliptical and enigmatic and henco only an approximate 
translation is subjoined. A literal translation of such a text 
would lead one nowhere:—“No sooner the candidate undergoes 
the ceremony of rebirth in the form of investiture with the sacred 
thread than there starts in his being the proper formation of 
seven properties, viz,, the power ( = quickness of intellect) of 
the Vedic learning he has commenced, fame (of good scholar- 
.ship and a useful life awaiting him), (a carefree life refreshed 
with) sound and peaceful sleep, indignation (towards wickedness), 
praise (of his own self based upon recognition of his merits), 
beauty (of body, mind and soul) and fragrance of his person. 
If he is careless or indiscrete during his brahmacarya these pro¬ 
perties depart from him and betake themselves, so to say, to 
other beings. For example the quickness of intellect acquired 
through study goes as it were, to the deer (or wild beasts which 
are quick in their senses and movement), his fame goes to his 
Acarya, his sleep to the python, his anger to the boar, his self- 
praise to the waters, his good looks to maidens and the frag¬ 
rance of his person to trees and plants. Hence when he uses 
deerskins (regularly i. o., sits upon them and meditates or puts 
them on as a part of penance for any indiscretion he may have 
committed), he prevents from departing from him the power of 
his understanding sharpened by Vedic study and resembling the 
swiftness of deer. When he finishes his studies and comes out 
as a graduate he possesses this power to the full. * • 

* * * * ” G-. Br. I, 2,2. 



This is the Padmaasana in which the right foot is placed 
upon the left thigh and the left foot across the right on the 
right thigh. If the arms were to be crossed at the back and 
the left hand brought forward to catch the right great toe, and 
the right hand similarly employed to catch the left great toe, 
this would be the Baddhapadmaasana. 

The merit of these postures consists in the great help 
they render the devotee in his exercise. They spare the 
spine from the strain brought about by the weight of the 
trunk, since that is borne b^' the thighs and the arms in 
an equal measure, at the same time, giving full play to 
the muscles of these, which would not be possible in any 
other posture of quietude. face p. 169.) 
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intelligible. Besides' the passage itself may not be 
genuine. But in section 21* of the third chapter wearing 
of deerskin is prescribed as a penance for the initiated 
who commits an indiscretion. It is quite probable 
therefore, that someone, as a token of penance, gave up, 
for the time being, all his clothing, wore only the Kaupina 
—privy cloth—and covered his trunk with the deerskin on 
which he sat during his devotional exercises. 

The above details have brought one issue to the 
fore, namely 

What is Krsnajina or deer-sktn ? 

Is the expression Kr.snajina, employed in Vedic 
lirerature (the four Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Upanisads 
and the Kalpa sutras), to be taken literally to mean the 
skin of the black antelope or goat or is it figuratively 


The above method in translating an ancient Sanskrit text 
is used not to support a fad but to avoid an absurdity. It is 
simply revolting to think that a person who.se mind wa.s so 
highlj' developed a.s would be necessaiy to write the Gopatha 
Brahmana could clothe himself in deerskins. The passage ex¬ 
plains why it is that deer.skins are used to sit on during spiritual 
exercises. 

51 tPf 5i5Rrr ^ ^ 
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It is irrelevant to attempt at translating this very archaic 
and enigmatic passage. Suffice it to say that the use of the 
deerskin here is for devotional and penitential purposes. 
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used meaning something else ? The'following quotations 
seem to support the latter view :— 

“This (earth) itself is the kr^najina when a reverent 
guest is entertained thereon.” Atharvaveda IX,6,17.* 

Commenting on Yajurveda IX, 35 and 36 respec* 
tively the Satapatha Brahmaua says kfsnajina is the 
source of good deeds, (6. Br. VI,4,2,6)and Kr^nijinais 
the seat (abode?) of the priest.” (VI,4,2,7).t 

^“Brahrna is Krsnajina”. Sankh Br. IV, 11. “The 
krsnajina is a ship which can easily sail across’! A. Br. 
1,13. “This earth, surely, is the Krsnajina,” Br. VI, 
4,1,9, “The sacrifice itself is 'the Krsnajina” Br. VI, 
4,1,6; ,111. 2,1,8; 28. 

There are many more texts of this type in which 
the expression ‘krsnajina’ is used metaphorically. The 
word ‘ajina’ itself is formed from the root ‘aj* meaning to 
go or move (also to set in motion) by adding the U95di§ 
suffix ‘inac’ and hence something that moves or sets in 
motion. In this sense the word ‘ajina’ seems to be relat¬ 
ed to the more recent English word ‘engine’ to connect 
which latter with the Latin ingenium^, does not seem 


* 54^ (ilM) II ?r* 11 ^ 1 II 

t ^ ?)?r: ^ JTIR. SfcTPr ’thfl 1| 11 I 
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t II Ibid. II Ibid., 7. 
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§ ^ U. II, 48=“to the root ?r^to go, the termi¬ 

nation ^;Ji^(46) i.s added.” 

IT “Engine (e’ndzin), sb. ME. [a. OF. engin — L. ingeniuftt 
(whence INGENIOUS), f. in-\-gen root of gignere to beget.]” 
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to be quite accurate. The word ‘ajina’ originally signify- 
ing motion implies skin because it is only when the outer 
covering or skin is safe that all things and animals can 
go in life. ‘Ajina’ in this sense seems to have also 
meant cloth sometime in its history. There is a word in 
Hindustani ‘Zin’* which means a kind of thick cloth 
like drill or duck. This word ‘Zin’ is connected with 
the Avestan word pronounced in the same way and 
meaning saddle’ which is its common signification now- 
•a-days. A piece of cloth tied to the saddle also was called 
Zin posh. This must have been a particular kind of 
thick strong cloth, hence thick drill-like cloth is still 
being called by that name in those parts of India where 
Hindustani is spoken. The term must have been in¬ 
troduced by the Moghul invaders of India or even their 
predecessors. Itgoesbackin that case, almost to the 
tenth century of the Christian era. The ancient Iranian 
language, Avestan or Zend-Pehlevi whatever it may be 
called, a direct offshoot of a very late but direct descen¬ 
dant of the Vedic Sanskrit must have borrowed the word 
‘Zin’ or its predecessor from its hallowed ancestor and the 

The shorter Oxford English Dictionary, the Clarendon Press 
Oxford, 1933 p., 611 col., 1. Even when meaning motherwit, 
genius or ingenuity the word need not be ‘derived’ from the 
Latin in-{-gignere, but the more ancient Sanskrit ST^-f 
will answer the purpose quite well. Besides all English words 
are not directly derived from Latin roots but a good number of 
them go far back to the older and genuine Aryan source, viz., 
Vedic Sanskrit. The English language did exist in some form or 
other alongside of Latin when the latter was a living spoken 
language. 

*c)ijZin [Pehl. Zin; Zend, Zaini], S.M. Saddle....Zin-posh, 
S. M. A cloth fastened over the saddle. A Dictionary of Urdu 
classical Hindi and English by John T. Platts, M. A., Sampson 
Low, Marston and Company, London, 1884, p., 620 col., 2. 
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borrowalmust have been our ‘ajina’. The process through 
which the initial (a) was done away with and the (j) 
changed to (z) is not inexplicable. The words ‘Zan’ 
(woman) and (Arabic) ‘Zat’ (nature) based on the ancient 
Sanskrit root—‘jani, pradurbhave are enough evidences 
of one part of the change. Hence krsnajina may mean a 
black or dark-coloured thick cloth. 

In the twenty third stanza of the second chapter of 
the Bhargavi Manusmrti it is said that that part of India 
is the best suited for yajfla—‘religious sacrifice’ (?) which 
is the natural abode of the Krsnasara—black antelope and 
the country beyond it is savage land ”* This description 
of the particular province exactly tallies with the deriva¬ 
tion of the expression Krspajina—where the kr^na (mrga) 
—black antelope—ajina—goes i. e., lives in a natural and 
free state. (Regarding the application of the termination 
‘inac’ in the sense of the locative case see the Introduc¬ 
tion). The word kr§i?a also etymologically means some¬ 
thing that attracts or repels. Hence, it is quite probable, 
the Vedic expressions Karsgam and kr?aajina may mean 
something quite different from ‘deerskin’ their inetaphori- 
cal or later developed conventional sense. 

Food of the Brahmacarins. 

The eighth, ninth and tenth stanzas of the Food 
hymn, R. V. I, 187 describe the food of human beings in 
the following words:— 

“Oh Lord God ! Who pervadest like the air all 
space [and all things] (WTcTI^), be Thou («l^) our Great 

* jfi- ^ i ?r ^ 

q?:: it tfo = I II 

t t;. Ill, 4 =‘"the termiiiation JT^is added to the 

verb to draw, and the word thus formed means a kind of 
colour.” Vide also P, III, 3, 1 
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Nourisher by the gift of such food ( as 

consists of water ( and herbs like the soma and 

other vegetables ( ), the ingredients of which 

are available every where ( ) and which we can 

obtain easily ( ).”* 

“Oh Lord God Omnipresent like the air ( 

Whose sustaining Providence is manifest in the make up 
of all trees and plants ( 50ff*T ), be Thou our Great 
Nourisher (fq; ) by the ingredients of the food 
which we resort to ( qg; ), which is made up of 

cow’s milk and other products of it () and which 
is accompanied by preparations from cereal like barley 
and other grain ()-”t 

“Oh Lord Who pervadest all like air () I 
Thou art ) the Maker of all (tRWO- Thy Providence 
is manifest in trees and plants { ). Thou removest 

disease (fif ) and helpest in the advance of our health 
Be Thou («T5r) our Great Nourisher 

These three verses give details about the diet of 
human beings. They lay down, in a descriptive manner, 
the main principles of human dietary on ethical and not 
hedonistic grounds. On epicurean, hedonistic or utili¬ 
tarian principles even cannibalism can be ^supported, but 
on an ethical basis, however, only very simple and frugal 
feeding i. e., eating only so much food and of such a type 
as is strictly necessary to keep the body and soul together 
and efficiently going on in the world, is allowed. The first 
and the most essential item in one’s dietary is air. With¬ 
out fresh and pure air and that in a sufficient quantity no 
animal, no trees and plants, can thrive. This idea is 
suggested in the appellation of God used in the sacred 
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text viz., Vatapi, Who is considered to be pervading 
through His Providence even our food. This idea is 
further enhanced and completed by the burden of the 
three stanzas quoted here ‘piva id bhava’—be Thou our 
Great Nourisher. The imperative mood here is simply a 
substitute for the simple present tense. Thou art our 
Great Nourisher. This means that food is endowed with 
ingredients that sustain animal life only as long as His 
special Providence is visibly working in it, viz., when (food) 
material is fresh and ‘living’. This is possible only when 
the vital principle, air, persists in its unalloyed form. 
This test of the presence of vitality in the form of air of 
a particular assimilable type, excludes all kinds of 
‘animal food’ so called, since this latter is ready for con¬ 
sumption only when the vital principle present in the 
body of the animal in the form of life is expelled. No 
sooner this expulsion takes place than decomposition sets 
in rendering the carcass entirely unfit for any ordinary 
use but burial or cremation. Vegetables and cereals 
however, maintain their vitality for an unlimited length 
fo time. 

The second and equally essential item in animal 
dietary is water, This is clearly mentioned in the eighth 
stanza by name directly, viz., apam. Without air an 
animal cannot live for even a minute or two. Hence a 
living being cannot abstain from fresh air for any 
perceptible length of time, because life or vitality—in 
Vedic language prana—is nothing but a kind of air, an 
essential vehicle for the soul. But without water, it is 
possible, for a living being to pull on for a considerable 
time, nutritive or dietetic importance of water is here 
referred to. Its curative or medical aspect is treated of in 
the Vedas in many texts but this is not concerned with 
the topic here. 

Next then, the third and last in the dietary of man 
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come vegetables and cereals, milk and its products the first 
including even herbs having medicinal properties such as 
the famous Soma creeper, now falsely considered to be 
extinct or unknown. Grain, vegetables and milk make up 
all the ingredients of man’s food. Fruit is a type of 
vegetable and can easily be left out if vegetables are 
available, though it is quite true that along with the 
three main ingredients of diet it serves as a great 
corrector of the digestive process supplying at the same 
time a good amount of blood-forming material. Thus 
the diet prescribed for man in the Vedas is purely 
vegetarian. Wherever an admission of meat-eating is 
pointed out in the Vedas it must be understood that it is 
either a misunderstanding on the part of the critic, or that 
it is a case of wilful travesty or studied misrepresenta¬ 
tion. It is unimaginable that the Revealed Vedas which 
have such beautiful and complete instruction on agricul¬ 
ture to give us (Vide A. V. Ill, 17 given elsewhere and 
R. V. X, 34, 13 etc.) should support the abominable 
practice of eating meat which is entirely opposed to 
agriculture. 

It must also be borne in mind that the best minds 
have condemned flesh-eating. The following extracts 
from modern European books are enough to expose 
the weakness of the theory that flesh is necessary for the 
human constitution. 

“For nigh two thousand j'ears frightful tortures have 
been inflicted by man on his fellows; poor humanity has 
The Bible doe* persecuted, hunted, imprisoned, and slain 

not uphold with relentless cruelty and cold-blooded ferocity, 
Meat-eating. since the Redeemer walked the earth, man 

has succeeded in deluging the centuries with oceans of innocent 
blood poured out in His Holy Name. In comparatively modern 
times the terrible Inquisition swallowed up its countless thou¬ 
sands and even in our own country, the prison, the faggot 
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and the block have claimed their unoffending and helpless 
Victims.” (Is meat-eating Sanctioned by Divine Authority? by Sir 
W. E. Cooper 0. I. E., The Order of the Dolden Age, Paignton, 
Devon, p. 4 1. 28—p. 6 1. 9). 

“Many of the religious teachers mentioned in the Bible 
who “stood up for the Lord” were essentially human and endowed 
with human tastes and weaknesses. They found the practice of 
eating animal flesh common among all peoples when they were 
born into the world, and they simply accepted it just as it stood. 
They were but men, and were liable to finite man’s errors when 
he comes to interpret God’s laws and commands.” (Ibid., p. 6 lines 
8-16. 

“Believing then as we do in the immutability of God’s 
word, is it not incredible to suppose that this Omniscient Being, 
when planning out his marvellous scheme of creation, should have 
created man a frugivorous creature and have commanded him 
accordingly to eat of the fruits of the earth, and a few years 
later have changed His mind ?” (Ibid., p. 7 lines 21—28). 

“It seems that an explanation of the seeming inconsistency 
is offered in the fact that Jewish historians have always 
regarded Jehovah as a Personal God; and once we clothe the 
Creator with personal attributes, we make Him subject to 
human rveakness. Such a conception of God may wmll lead the 
mind into all sorts of errors, and it certainly appears that, as 
the whole of the old Jewish writers regarded Jehovah as a 
Personal Being, and moreover as a God possessed of the same 
passions and attributes as man, they found it easy enough 
to think that, as He was given to anger, jealousy, repentance 
and such like weaknesses, He might conceivably change His 
mind occasionally. 

Throughout the Bible we come across passages such as 
these:— 

“And it repented the Lord that He had made man on the 
earth and it grieved him at His heart”—Gen VI, 6. 
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“And Lord repented of the evil which He thought to do 
to His people.”~-Ex. XXXII, 14. 

“For the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, even a jealous 
God.”—Deut. IV, 16. 

“That the Lord may turn from the fierceness of His anger 
and show thee mercy and have compassion on thee.”—Deut. 
XIII, 17. 

“Saith the Lord, shall not my soul be avenged on such a 
nation as this ?==Jerem. IX, 9. 

Here is depicted a Being with all the worst attributes of 
mortals, anger, jealousy fury, fierceness, destructiveness, revenge 
evil; and then He is given a human heart and made to feel 
human emotions such as grief, repentance, mercy, compassion. 

In other words, God was measured by human standards, 
and man utterly failed to appreciate Him; failed to arrive at a 
just estimate of His immeasurable greatness, of the awful 
magnitude of His might, majesty, and power; and of the 
profundity of His unchangeableness. 

To measure immoi’tality by mortality, the infinite by the 
finite, is impossible, and the writers of much of the Bible failed 
to grasp this, and so they formed erroneous conception of the 
Holy one and invested Him with attributes which essentially 
belong to man, but which are impossible to God. 

The history of Christianity has shown us what terrible 
errors “zeal for the Lord” has led man into—persecutions, strife, 
intolerance and worse; and even to-day it is clear that much is 
put forward and done in the name of the Lord that may be 
regarded at least as un-Christlike”. (Ibid, Pages 8 1.9—p. 9 1. 31.) 

“The men of old who figured so grandly in the history 
of the jews; the prophets, seers and sages who were filled 
with a consuming fire to turn the hearts of their beloved 
people to the Lord again, saw visions and dreamed dreams; 
they were persistent in their pleading, and passionate in their 
burning eloquence; they declaimed so much and for so long 
E. D.—22. 
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against the follies, vices, and crimes, the sins and iniquities of 
their fellow-covintr^’raen, that they might well have been carried 
away by their fiery zeal into saying more than they had divine 
authority for at the time. They were unquestionably inspired 
men, but in.spired men were not peculiar to the Jewish people; 
they have been found in many nations at many times. Even in 
our own time there are holy men and women who work by 
Divine Authority as did tlie men of old; yet because, they are 
human, because the divine current in man ebbs and flow.s as a 
tidal wave; because, in short, he is not and cannot from his 
nature be constant, we are unable to accept, all his utterances as 
divine as the Vox Dei.” (Ibid., p., 10, 11. 1—23.) 

“It was their habit, as it is ours today, to honour their 
friends at their feasts by giving them of their best, and the 
fattlings of flocks and herds were often killed in proof of their 
hospitality. This is essentially tlie custom of a nomadic people, 
of every people who carry their flocks and herds with them, 
and it is as common today among the wandering tribes of all 
Eastern Countries as it was among the Jewish tribes at and 
before the time of Christ. 

The Great Teacher, in putting before His audience this 
beautiful parable, (Luke XV, 11-32) was merely ref.u-ring to their 
own customs, and not to His. In the parable of the Lost Sheep, 
in verse 4 of the same chapter, this is made clearer. He says :— 

^What man of yon, having a hundred sheep' He does 
not say ‘What man among u.s’ nor does He all through 
the Gosples even personally associate Himself with His hearers 
in .such human habits or customs, but invariably uses them as 
examples, in order to lead us along a path that we are ac¬ 
customed to tread in. 

His parables are all gi’afted on biiman standards, and the 
lessons thereof are the fruits of human life and experience, and 
if in teaching these lessons the Master I'efers to our mode of 
life, and makes His parables clear by reference to our ways, we 
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must admit that He referred in this wise to human habits and 
customs, not because He Himself was by nature personally 
identified with them, but because it was the surest and most 
direct means of appealing to tlie understanding of His hearers, 
and we should, therefore, be careful in not committing Him 
to responsibility in the matter.” (Ibid., p. 16 i. 9-p. 17 1. 13). 

“it is distinctly recorded by the early Fathers of the 
Church that several of the Apostles were total abstainers from 
flesh-food, and it is more than probable that they were following 
the exalted example of their master. 

Clemens of Alexandria tells us that ‘Matthew the Apostle 
lived upon seeds and hard shelled fruits and other vegetables, 
without touching flesh’. (Pedag. ii, l). 

Hegesippus, the historian of the Chnrch, as Eusebius 
quoted him (Eecles. His, ii, 2, 3), asserts of St. James, the 
first head of the ’Christian Chnrch that ‘he never ate animal 
food’—an assertion repeated bj’ St. Augustine (Ad Eaustum 
xxit, 3), who states that James, the brother of the Lord, lived 
upon seeds and vegetables, never tasting flesh or wdne— 
‘Jacobus frater , Domini, seminibus et aleribus usus est, non 
carno nee vino’. 

And abundant evidence will be found in the pages of the 
Ethics of Diet (by Howard Williams, M. A.) that the most learned 
and influential of the Christian Fathers ~ Clemens, Origen, 
Chrj’sostom, TertuUian and many o1 hers—practised abstinence 
from flesh-food and declaimed against the carnivorous habit 
with energy and burning zeal.” (Ibid., p. 17 1. 19-p. 19. I. 14.) 

“Let us draw a parallel betw’cen this case and that of 
many of the great families of our own country, or, for that matter 
of any country in Europe. The landed possessions of many of 
these great ones of the earth a,re vast and yield great revenues. 
They are firmly established in them, and the law of the country 
recognises their proprietorship. Nobody today bothers himself 
about the equity of their titles, the land is theirs, it has descended 
for generations from heir to heir, and that is enough. 
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But trace back tlic history of some of these lords of the 
earth; go back generation by generation; back to tiiose daj’S 
when strife was rife, and breastplate and morion, sword and spear, 
were imp<irtant factors in the formation of family estates and 
the upbuilding of family names. 


Go back to those ‘good old days’ when ‘barons held 
their sway’ and serfdom was the portion of the people, to those 
fine old times when the strong hand took what it wanted and held 
what it took; when kings confiscated the estates of those who 
opposed them, and disfiibutcd them with lavish hand among 
courtiers and flaltcrers, g.ar'e away’ with unstinted genero.sity 
that which was not theirs to give and enriched those who had 
no right to receive, save the right which might gives.” (Ibid, 
p. 24 1. 16—p. 26 I. 13). 

This is the teaching of the Bible on flesh-eating. 
Let us now see what science has to say on this ugly 
topic. 

‘Tbo habit of eating the bodies of slaughtered animals, 
which has prevailed amongst the people of the western 


Meat-eating 
is cooJemned 
by sconce also. 


nations for so long, has flourished unchecked 
throughout the past centuries in consequence of 
a po[)u!ar belief that such diet is both uatayal 


for mankind and iiccasary," 


“As soon, therefore, as Christendom can be made to 
realise that the practice of flesh-eating is not only uHnecexaary 
but also uniiaiiirnl, and a violation of both physical and moral 
law, such an awakening of right .sentiment concerning this 
matter is likely to take place that the wanton butchery 
and bloodshed, whicli now so disgrace our civilisation and 
Christianity, will be brought to an end.’’ (“The Testimony of 
Science in Favour of Natural and Humnne Diet” by Sidney 
n. Beard, Order of the Golden Age, Paignton, Devon, p. 1. 
1. 1-6 and 20-27.) 
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“Imagine a procession of 10,000 cattle marching two by 
two, in a line fifteen miles long, let 20,000 sheep follow them, 
bleating along twelve miles of road; after them drive sixteen 
miles of hogs, 27,000 strong; then let 30,000 fowls bring up the 
rear, over a space of six miles; and in this whole caravan, 
stretching for ne;'.rl 3 ' fifty miles and requiring two da 3 ’s to pass 
a given point, you will see the animals devoted to death in the 
packing house of Swift & Go., in a single day. 

It is onl 3 ' necessary to think of tlie numberless processions of 
victims daily entering similar infernos, such as Armour’s, Lipton’s 
and others, and the abattoirs and private slaughter dens which 
deface every so-called Christian land (London has 400, and 
even cities like Bristol have 120) in order to realise how urgent 
is the necessity that this needless E 3 'stem of slaughter which is 
estimated to cause the cruel death of at least SCO millions of 
cattle every year (exclusive of smaller animals and birds) should 
be seriously challenged. 

Christendom must bo reminded of the words of the Great 
teacher, ‘Go ye and learn what this meaneth, I desire mercy and 
not Sacrifice.' I invite the attention, therefore, of all who desire 
to live in harmony with the Divine Will, and to lessen the sum 
total of pain, suffering and sorrow in this world, to consider the 
following statements made by some of our most eminent scientific 
men.” (Ibid,, p. 2 II. 8-33.) 

“Comparative Anatom 3 ' teaches ns that man resembles the 
frugivorous animals in everything, the carnivorous in nothing... 
It is only by .softening and disguising dead flesh by culinary 
preparations that it is rendered susceptible of mastication or 
digestion, and that the sight of its blood 3 ' juices and raw’ horror 
does not excite loathing and disgust.. 

Man resembles no carnivorous animal. There is no 
exception, unless man be one, to the rule of herbivorous animals 
having cellulated colons. The orang-outang perfectly resembles 
jttjan both in the order and in the number of his teeth. 
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The orang’-outang is the most anthropomorphic (man-like) 
of the ape tribes, all of whom are strictly frugivorous. There is 
no other species of animals which live on different foods in 
which this analogy exists.” (Prof. Baron. Cuvier. “Le^on 
d’Anatoinie Comparative". Ibid., p. 4. 11. 1—18). 

“‘The body of man and that of the anthropoids are not 
only peculiarly simitar,' says Haeckel ‘but they are practically 
one and the same in every important respect. The same 200 
bones in the same order and structure, make up our inner skeleton; 
the same 300 muscles affect our movement; the same hair 
clothes our skins; the same four-chambered heart is the central 
pulsometer in our circulation; the same 32 teeth are set in the 
same order in our jaws; the same salivary, hepatic and gastric 
glands compass our digestion; the same reproductive organs 
ensure the maintenance of our race.’” (Professor, J. Howard 
Moore, Chicago University, “The Universal Kinship”., Ibid., p. 5 
11. 24-36.) 

“Toda}', there is the scientific fact assured that man belongs 
not to the flesh-eaters, but to the fruit-eaters. To-day there 
is the chemical fact in the hands of all, which none can gain¬ 
say, that the produats of the vegetable kingdom contain all 
that is necessary for the fullest sustenance of human lifa 

Flesh is an unnatural food, and, therefore, tends to create 
functional disturbance. As it is taken in modern civilisation it is 
affected with such terrible diseases (readily communicable toman) 
as Cancer, Consumption, Fever, intestinal worms, etc., to an 
enormous extent. There is little need for wonder that flesh 
eating is one of the most serious causes of the disease that 
carry off ninety-nine out of every hundred people that are born.” 
(Josiah Oldfield, D. C. L., M. A., M. E. C. S, L. E. C. P. Senior 
Physician, Lady Margaret Hospital, Bombaj', “Herald of the 
Golden Age.” Ibid. p. 6. II. 1—17). 

“I was contending that from the conformation of our 
teeth we do not appear to be adapted by Nature to the use of a 
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flesh diet, since all animals •whom nature has formed to feed on 
flesh have their teeth lonjr, conical, sharp, uneven, and with 
intervals betw'eon them—of which kind are lions, tigers, wolves, 
dogs, cats and others. But those who are made to subsist only 
on herbs and fruits have their teeth short, blunt, close to one 
another, and distributed in even rows.” (Professor Pierre 
Gassendi, Letter to Van Helmont, Ibid p,, 6. 11. 24—34). 

‘‘The natural food of man, judging from his structure, 
appears to consist principally of the fruits, roots, and other 
succulent parts of vegetables. His hands afford every facility 
for gathering them; his short but moderately strong jaws on the 
one hand, and his canines being equal only in length to the 
other teeth, together with his tubsrculaled molars, on the other, 
would scarcely permit liim either to masticate herbage, or to 
devour flesh were these condiments not previously prepared by 
cooking.” (Professor Baron Cuvier., “The Animal Kingdom,” Ed. 
1868. Ibid., p. 6 and 7). 

“it is a vulgar error to regard meat in any form as 
necessary to life. All that is necessary to the human body 
can be supplied by the vegetable kingdom. The vegetarian 
can extract from his food all the principles necessary for the 
growth and support of the body as well as for the production 
of heat and force. It must be admitted as a fact beyond all 
question that some persons are stronger and more healthy who 
live on that food. I know how much of the prevailing meat diet is 
not merely a w.nsteful e.vtravagnnce but a source of .serious evil 
to the consumer.” (Sir Henry Thompson M. D., F. R. C. S. ‘ Diet 
in Relation to Age and Activity”, (l886 Ed.) Ibid., pp. 9 and 10). 

‘*I have been a Vegetarian for about 13 j'ears, and 
during that time have found that my faculties were better 
than before and my health has been excellent. I have found 
no disadvantage but every advantage in being a vegetarian. 
Scientists are coming to the conclusion that there are in meat 
certain things which are absolutely poisonous. My idea is that 
meat is very much of the nature of a stimulant, it simply bucks 
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people np, and they can not be ‘bucked up’ without using 
themselves more than they siiould. The distinguishing character 
of vegetarians is tiieir power of endurance. Now that I am a 
vegetarian it does not make any difference if I do not have a 
meal at the usual time. 

I do not think that you would have anj' better example 
of the error people have made in thinking that meat and beer 
made good fighting- men, than in the present war which Japan 
is carrving on. The pefonnances of England’s allies, both 
physically and morally, are excellent testimony to the value of 
the non-meat diet.” (G. F. Rogers, M. D., Meeting of Cambridge, 
May 12ih 1905, p. 11 1. 1-21). 

“I sincerely hope that before the close of the (nineteenth) 
centur 3 y not only will .slaughter-houses be abolished, but that tho 
use of animal flesh as food will be absolutely abandoned. 

We have also to learn, as a first truth, the truth that the 
oftener we go to the vegetable world for our food, the oftener 
we go to the first, and therefore to the cheapest source of 
supply-”. (Sir Benjamin’"W. Richardson, M. D., F. R. C. S. From 
an Address before the Congress on Public Health., Ibid., p. 11 
II. 22—31). 

“The man who suffers from Gout, or Rheumatism is sick 
because he daily swallows these maladies at the dinner table, 
possibljT at every meal he eats. As long as a man keeps on 
eating, Goaf, in the shape of juicy beef-steaks and mutton chops 
etc., he must exnect to have painful twing-es in his toes. 

Eminent French and English ph 3 'sicians have, in recent 
vears, shown tliat a large share of the. maladies from which 
human being.s suffer are due to uric acid. 

Hr. Haig, the eminent English ph^-sician, has shown 
that most uric acid discase.s are due not only to the failure of 
the body to destroy or eliminate its uric acid, but to the 
introduction of uric acid with food. ’Phe following are a few of 
the startling facts which these investigators have brought to 
light:— 
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A pound of beefsteak contains fourteen grains of uric 

Acid, 

A pound of liver contains nineteen grains of uric acid. 

A pound of sweetbread contains seventy grains of uric 

acid. 

The following list of maladies due to uric acid is copied 
from Dr. Hiig’s great work entitled ‘Uric Acid and Causation 
of Disease’:—gout, rheumatism, headache, epilepsy, convulsions, 
chorea, hj'Steria, neurasthenia, nervousness, mental depression, 
lethargy, vertigo, syncope, insomnia, paralysis, asthma, dyspe¬ 
psia, congestion of the liver, glycosuria, diabetes, Bright’s 
disease, albuminuria, dropsy, gravel and calculus, neuritis, 
retinitis, cerebral and spinal degeneration, local inflammation of 
all kinds, appendicitis. 

The above maladies are due to eating uric acid and it is 
evident they cannot be cured while a person continues to eat 
the uric acid by which they are produced. 

A person’s liver and kidneys may be able to destroy and 
eliminate the uric acid produced in his own body, while not at 
all prepared to deal with five, ten or twenty times the quantity.” 
(J. H. Kellogg, M. D., Medical Superintendent of the Battle 
Creek Sanatorium, Michigan. “The Battle Creek Journal.’ Ibid., 
pp., 13 and 14). 

“The effete salts contained in animal tissues act as slow 
but sure poisons upon the bodies of those who consume them, 
producing gradually, first, serious functional disturbance, and 
finally organic changes in the blood vessels which are the 
structures by which the blood is distributed to the various 
organs, and which regulate such supply as is necessary in the 
respective cases. 

This supply being interfered with, results in degeneration 
and disease of the various organs, and structures. The 
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ultimate effects of this, and the disposition of the poisonous 
salts in various organs, is manifest as premature! senility or 
localised disease leading to much impairment of usefulness and 
activity, and to a high total of mortality. 

When death ends this sequence of events, the cause 
commonly given is the most prominent local manifestation-such 
as ‘apoplexy’, ‘kidney disease’, ’heart failure’ etc., when in fact, 
the real and primary cause is slow poisottiiii from effete flesh salts. 
(Robert Perks, M. D., P. R. C. S., “Herald of the Golden Age," 
Sep. 1903. Ibid., p. 14. 11. 8—28). 

“The influence of flesh-eating in the production of 
Appendicitis has been studied for the first time by an eminent 
surgeon of the Hotel Dicu, Dr. Lucas Championniere. The 
attention of practitioners of various centuries has thus been 
wakened to enquire into the dietetic causes of Appendicitis, 
and statistics have been received proving that the frequency of 
this lesion is proportional to the importance given to flesh foods 
in the dietaries of different peoples. Appendicitis is common 
among the North Americans, and also among the people of 
England, S^vitzerland and Germany, all very carnivorous. It it 
rare in the Italian who lives on cereals. 

The observations of army phj-sicians has enabled us to 
ascertain that Appendicitis is frequent in tlie Arabian who lives 
after the manner of Europeans and eats meat while it is never 
found in those who follow the traditions of their ancestors and do 
not consume the flesh of animals. 

Members of those religious orders who are vegetarians 
never have Appendicitis. I have observed or operated upon 
several hundred cases of Appendiciti.s. My attention has, there¬ 
fore, been drawn to this subject, and I think that my observations 
may be interesting. 

But the most characteristic observation is that made upon 
children, and I invite your whole attention to this fact. We know 
that Appendicitis is very frequent in children. Very well, 
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/ have never yet seen a case of Appendicitis in a child who had never 
eaten meat. 

We can afiSrm almost with certainty that a vegetarian 
never contracts this malady. The cause of Appendicitis is therefore 
flesh-eating." (Dr. Victor Pauchet, “La Reforme Allmentaire,” 
Ibid., pp. 14 and 16), 

“The alimentary canal in the carnivora is short—about 
three times the length of the body—and the colon smooth, so 
that the excretions, which very rapidly undergo decomposition 
remain but a very short time in the* canal. Now, in Man the 
canal is long—twelve times the length of the body (trunk)—and 
the colon sacculated, thus the food remains for a longer period in 
the system before the residue is voided. It is apparent, there¬ 
fore, that a flesh diet, which rapidly undergoes decomposition, 
is not in any way suitable to man. Nay, more, it is not only 
unsuitable, but it is dangerous, and is, to a large extent, 
accountable for the more serious diseases to which the human 
race is subject”. Ibid., p. 18. 11. 24-36. 

“a gentleman who lives in this town had a Cancer on 
his neck for four years. When he discovered it, he left off 
eating meat and continued to adhere closely to a pure food 
dietary. He soon began to recover; after a time the Cancer 
was reduced to a small growth, and finally disappeared and 
healed up. There is now only a small white scar on the neck 
where the Cancer was, and during the two years that have 
elapsed since that time the man has been perfectly well. 
I sent a specimen of this Cancer to an eminent Professor of 
Pathology in the Cornell University, and after an examination 
he pronounced it a case of Cancer in its most deadly form." 
(J. H. Kellogg, M. D., Founder and Medical Superintendent 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Michigan. “ Herald of the 
Golden Age,” April 1930, Ibid., pp. 19 and 20) 

“ Of 19,522 deaths among natives in Cairo during 1891, 
only 19 were returned as due to Cancer (females 20, males 9), or 
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1 in 1,023. In England during the same year I have ascertained 
that proportion of Cancer deaths was 11 in 29. 

From these data it appears that the reputation of 
Egypt for comparative immunity from Cancer is well founded. 

In Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, Cancer almost is as rare 
among the natives as in Egypt. 

It is a curious fact that the lowest European Cancer 
death rates are to be found in just those parts of the Continent 
that are contiguous to the North African littoral. Thus the 
Sardinian Cancer mortality for 1889 was only 1.7 per 10,000 
living, that of Calabria 2.4, and Sicily 2.8. The Corsican 
Cancer mortality is almost equally low, and along the Spanish 
Mediterranean littoral Cancer is very rare. 

In these parts of the world, as in Northern Africa, the 
conditions of existence are unfavourable to the development 
of Cancer. If I am asked to define these conditions, it may 
be answered that they comprise extreme frugality in living, 
open-air existence, and last but not least an alimentation 
which includes but Uttle animal fo'od*' (W. Roger Williams, 
P. R. 0. S., “British M-^dical .Tournal,” Sep. 20th, 1902., Ibid., 
p. 21. 11. 14—38.) 

“l advocate the simple and single natural food of Original 
Man even for modern Man, in spite of all the long centuries 
of mixed and cooked dietary of mankind. I feel strongly, 
very strongly on this subject. And why? Firstly; because 
the natural uncooked food has saved my life, has rejuvenated 
my body and made out of an over-fed, old man, courting 
apoplexy and rushing blindly into a premature grave, a com¬ 
paratively young, vigorous and healthy person. And secondly": 
because it has, through my mediumship, saved many a valu¬ 
able life threatened by disease, which would have succumbed 
under the unnatural modern diet, and orthodox treatment.” 
(0. L. Abramawski, M. D. Ch. U., Late medical superinten- 
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dent to the Mildura District Hospital, “Herald of the Golden 
Age”, July 1910., Ibid., p. 26 II. 11—25. 

“It must be honestly admitted that weight by weight 
vegetable substances, when they are carefully selected, 
possess the most .striking advantages over animal food in 
nutritive value. I should like to see the vegetarian and fruit¬ 
living plan brought into general use, and I believe it will be.” 
(Sir Benjamin W. Hichardson. M. D., F. R. C. S., “ Foods for 
Man-AnimalandVegetable-A Comparison. Ibid., p. 26. 11.26-33.) 

“ For the last seven or eight months, I have lived on 
purely' vegetable food, and I am a hundred per cent., the better 
man for it. The fact that I am alive myself, and that I enjoy 
my life, and that I am in respectable health and strength, and 
a great deal stronger than I remember ever having been before, 
and a great deal lighter and more vigorous, and more full of 
mental energy than I was, convinces me that if one man can 
live so, other people can live so.” (Revd. Charles Spurgeon, 
“ Temperance Record,” Oct. 1st 1885. Ibid., p. 29. 11. 21—31. 

“Dr. Adam Ferguson of Edinburgh, the historian, after 
•trokes of paral^'sis, became a vegetarian at sixty. He got rid 
of every paralytic symptom, became robust and muscular and 
lived to ninety'-three. Sir Walter Scott thus described him: 
‘He is, long after his eightieth year, one of the most striking old 
men it was possible to look at The mixture of original think¬ 
ing with high moral feeling and extensive learning, his love of 
country, contempt of luxury, and especially the strong subjection 
of his passions and feelings to the dominion of his reason, 
made him perhaps the most striking example of Stoic philosopher 
that could be seen in modern days.” (Watson’s lecture on the 
“Principle and Practice of Physic,” (cth Edition)., Ibid., pp., 29 
and 30. 

A most noteworthy and valuable personal testimony 
concerning the benefits which followed the intelligent adoption 
of fruitarian diet has .been recorded by Mr. Eustace H. Miles, 
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M. A. (Tennis champion, 1899 to 1903, and 1906, 1906, 1909, 
1910), in his book entitled ‘Muscle, Brain and Diet’ 1901). 
It is as follows: — 

“When I began to use these (fruitarian) foods, I had to 
face‘well meaning’opposition, not only from those who had 
no education on the subject, but also from most of the medical 
men with whom I discussed the subject. Nay, more, I daresay 
that many of my friends considered that I was going off my 
head It was not an easy life. 

But when it was certain that, for two and a half years, 
my body and mental vigour steadily/ increased when I was abel 
to keep in constant training of body and mind, when I was 
ready to play hard Tennis match and do eight or nine hours 
bard mental work in a single day without feeling any real 
fatigue, and when my success at games, and the range and 
amount and quality and success of my work improved instead 
of the reverse, then, by degrees, even my dearest friends and 
relations, were forced to admit that there might be something 
in it in my case. 

I found that much of my superfluous fat had disappear¬ 
ed, that my skin was getting a healthier colour, that in exercise, 
and at games my clearness of eye, my skill, my endurance, 
and a strange thing, surely, between the ages of 27 and 32 
my activity and flexibility, were gradually increasing, that 
my brain work was far better in respect of range of subjects, 
of sheer quantity, of quickness and of quality, then it had even 
been before. 

All this will sound very like self-illusion * you imagine 
all this’; the sceptic will say, ‘but it needs proof- In reply 
I appeal to statistics. That during the last year I have coached 
nearer to 150 than to 100 Honours’ pupils, that since last 
January I have bad the schemes of over ten books accepted by 
various well-known publishers, and—in the intervals of my 
coaching—have already written nearly all of them, as well as a 
good many articles. All this I can prove. 
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It is less easy to prove that I have never felt so happy 
as I do now, that I have never taken so much interest in things 
as I do now, that I feel altogether better in every way than I 
used to—that my motives in life are higher than they used to 
be—all this, I say, I can not prove. I can only ask the reader 
to believe that it is true”. Ibid., pp., 37 and 38. 

“The following testimony given by Mr. Samuel Saunders, 
of Market Livington, Devizes, who was personally known to the 
author of the booklet, was printed in the Herald of the Golden 
Age, July 1904:— 

“I have abstained from fish, flesh and fowl for 62 j'ears, 
and have been observant of the rules of health. I have never 
had a headache, never been in bed a whole day from illness, or 
suffered pain except from trivial accidents. I have had a very 
happy, and I hope somewhat useful life and now in my 88th 
year I am as light and lissom and as capable of receiving a 
new idea as I was twenty years ago,” (Ibid., p. 38. 11. 21-32). 

“Tuberculosis exists among cattle and other animals to 
an extent scarcely realized. Evidence from the public slaughter¬ 
houses in the large towns of England, as well as from those on 
the dontinent spbak with no uncertain sound on this matter. 

' I may remind you of the facts made public quite 
recently of the examination of the Queen’s herd of cattle, where 
out of 40 animals, 30 were found to have been affected. If 
this be the case in the Royal herd, it is probable that Tuber¬ 
culosis is scarcely likely to be le.«s prevalent in herds less 
constantly under supeivision”. (Dr. Jackson, President of the 
British Medical Association, 1899. Speech at Congress at 
Barnstaple. Ibid., p. 23. 11. 16-29.) 

The following horrid details about the meat trade 
will convince sensible people about the responsibility of 
meat-eaters for the untold suffering caused to sensitive 
living beings. The Sage Kanada, the founder(?) of the 
famous Vaisesika school of Aryan philosophy clearly 
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points this out in his treatise. He says:—“ Duties 
prescribed by the Vedas cannot produce their fruit, if the 
man performing them subsists on evil diet. Diet becomes 
evil when it involves injury (to others). The taint of 
such diet affects them albo who come in contact with the 
eater thereof.”* 


Disgusting 
details of the 
meat trade. 


‘"In a letter to the‘Standard’! showed that:‘There 
are three common modes of slaughtering animals, 
and the less usual methods are generally modifi¬ 
cations of one of the chief ones. Animals are killed by either 

(1) cutting their throats and allowing them to bleed to death; 

(2) destroying sensibility by stunning with a mallet; or pole-axe 
or mask-bolt, and then damaging the brain so as to cause death; 

(3) stabbing the animal in the neck by driving a dagger into 
the space between the base of the skull and the first cervical 
vertebra, and so injuring the upper part of the spinal column 
or possibly the lower part of the medulla (depending on the 
direction of the stroke), and thus causing immediate paral^'sis 
to be followed by throat-cutting, or hammering to hasten death. 

In none of these cases can it be said, as your, ‘Butcher’ 
correspondent states, that death is ‘instantaneous’ but none the 
less, it is probable that he is quite right in fixing two minutes as 
a period quite long enough for an animal to lose all conscious¬ 
ness in, when the first method of throat-cutting is adopted. 
For this, however, it is necessary to have both a careful and 
skilled man, while in a very large number of cases the want 
of skill of the slaughter man is shown by conscious movements 
(not the reflex epileptoid movements), which demonstrate that 
acute pain is still felt when the incisions are made for strip¬ 
ping off the skin. 

When, as in the case of cattle, the second method is 
adopted, the total sum of agony which is inflicted in the public 
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and private slaughter houses of the land is too terrible to 
contemplate calmly. I have seen a fine young sensitive cow 
dragged up by the windlass to the ring, and then, as the 
slaughterman brought down the pointed pole-axe with all his 
force, he missed the spot, and the weapon struck into the eye 
and bui'st it, and tore its way into places where the presence 
of many sensory nerves would cause the most atrocious agony. 
With bellowings of anguish, the poor creature dashed her 
head madly again and again against the wall, and it was 
some time (which seemed tike centuries) before a blow was 
brought home and she stiffened out and fell. 

The third method of slaughter, which is not in vogue 
in St. Petersburg, Naples, Venice, Mayence and a few other 
places, probably entails still more suffering, for, though the 
animal at once falls into a heap, it is through muscle paralysis, 
and not through loss of consciousness, while the injury to the 
posterior sensory nerve roots of the spinal cord would necessa¬ 
rily cause the acutest agony. In butcher language, an animal 
is said to be ‘killed’ when it is down in such a way that it will 
die of itself without causing the butcher any further trouble. 
This, however, is not the language of humanitj', and there is 
no way of ensuring market deaths without the enduring of 
bitterest suffering by thousands and thousands of sentient 
creatures”. ('‘The cruelties of the Meat Trade” by Josiah Old¬ 
field. Order of the Golden Age, Paignton, Devon, pp., 10 & 11.) 

“The usual method in vogue in England is to drive the 
animal to the door of the slaughter-house, and then throw a 
rope or chain over its horns, and then throw the other end of 
the rope over a beam, or attach it to a windlass, and so pull the 
animal in till its head is wedged firmly in a corner, or against 
a barrier while the creature is held in this position the slaughter¬ 
man takes a pole-axe (which is a very long handled hammer 
with a heavy head ending in a hollow steel spike), and standing 
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in front of the animal, brings it down with all his force upon the 
centre of the creature’s head. The spike may penetrate the 
bone and stick fast in, and the man may break away a piece of 
the skull in getting it loose again, or the bony frontal bone 
may be so hard that it does not break its way in. In either 
case the beast may fall at once as if shot while the peculiar 
stiffening process runs all down the spine to the very end of the 
tail—a ghastly stiffening out in death, which, once seen, will 
never be forgotten. In some cases, however, the animal will 
not fall, but will only bellow and roar, and dash its body from 
side to side in its agony. If the rope or chain holds taut, aa 
that the head cannot move, the man simply lifts up his axe 
again, and brings it down again as before with just the same 
result. If the man is strong and skilled, and tlie gearing is good, 
he nearly always succeeds in bringing the animal down in one or 
at most two or three blows, b ut if he is not very strong, or not 
skilled enough to bit exactly in the right spot, or if the animal 
can get its head at all loose in its agonising struggles, he may 
hit away for several times, and may even—in rare cases —have 
to stop and rest awhile, while the poor thing stands in all 
the terror of death and suffering before him. 

Where ropes are used, and these have to be tied in a 
primitive way, or held by another man, the poor creature is 
generally able to get its head so far loose that much difficulty 
is experienced in getting it close up again and in hitting in the 
right spot; and what agonies are endured when an excited man 
is bringing down a spiked steel axe, blow after blow, with all 
his might upon the head, can be conjectured rather than realised. 
A blow above the orbit would break through and burst the 
eyeball, above the nose would force its way into the delicately 
nervous chamber where the olfactory nerves are all spread out 
and would cause intensest agony, while the front of the head 
generally below the margin of the frontal bone is highly sensitive, 
and a life-time of suffering could be crowded into those terrible 
minutes which prelude unconsciousness and death. 
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‘I can’t bear to eat a beefsteak now’, said a well known 
actress, ‘because I was passing a shed in a little town where I 
was staying a few months ago. I heard a great noise and 

shouting and bellowing inside, and so I peeped in.It w’as 

dreadful.Such abeautiful cow straining in agony at the chain 

round her neck.her lovely great eyes all one blaze of terror 

.a great lout behind twisting her tail.a big fellow in 

front with his pole-axe trying to kill her.I was fascinated, 

I was hypnotised. I tried to tear myself away, but I could not. 

.Every time the axe came down the great creature groaned 

and bellowed, and shook her head, and strained away in deadly 

fear and trembling.and every time the axe come down I felt 

it in my own flesh, and I, too shuddered,.The fellow was 

clumsy, and the minutes seemed like long centuries to me. 

At last she fell—oh ! such a thud.such a horrible, stiff, stark, 

glaring thing.and I, too, felt the pangs of death within me... 

I rushed home, and buried my head in my pillow and sobbed 
for the cow I had seen die so terribly.... ...If this has to be 
gone through for my plate of beef I will never touch it again, 
I vowed; and now I am a fruitarian.’” (“The Cruelties of the Meat 
Trade” by .Josiah Oldfield, pp., 11 and 12.) 

“The Jewish method con-sists in throwing the animal down 
and then cutting its throat. Of this it i.s enough to say that 
the Berlin Society for the protection of animals has circulated 
millions of leaflets against this Jewish method owing to the 
cruelty involved in it. Legislators have been moved to forbid it 
by law, owing to the sufferings it entailed, and yet, horrible 
though it admittedly is, there is good reason to believe that it 
is not the worst method in use by far! If that which is upheld 
by hundreds of thousands of intelligent Jews as being one of 
the best methods known, be so bad, wherewith shall we classify 
the worst?” (Ibid., p. 14 II. 28-39). 

“Tolstoi once visited an abattoir near his home, and thus 
describes what he saw.—‘It was the Friday before Trinity’. It 
was a warm June day.The ‘work’ was in full swing. All the 
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dusty yard was full, and cattle had been driven into all the little 
yards besides the ‘chambers’. 

At the gate stood carts with oxen, cows, and calves tied to 
them. Other carts drawn by fine horses, holding live calves with 
their heads hanging, dangling down, were unloaded, and other 
carts containing the carcasses of oxen, with shaking legs and 
heads protruding, and bright-red lungs and crimson livers, were 
driving away from the slaughter-house. 

Through the door opposite to that where I stood a big 
red well-fed ox was being led in. Two men were pulling him. 
He had hardly been led in when I saw a butcher raise a knife 
upon his neck, and stab. The ox, as if all its four legs had 
suddenly been broken, fell heavily upon its belly, then turned 
over and began to struggle with its legs and hind part. 

Immediately another butcher threw himself upon the front 
part of the ox, on the side opposite from the struggling legs 
caught its horns and twisted its head down upon the ground, 
while another butcher cut its throat with a knife, and from 
under the head poured forth a stream of dark-red blood, under 
which a blood-besmeared boy placed a tin basin. 

While all this was being done the ox twitched its head 
incessantly, as if endeavouring to get up, and fought with its 
legs in the air. The basin was soon full, but the ox was still 
alive, heaving with heavy gasps and kicking out all four legs, so 
that the butchers hold aloof. When one basin was full the boy 
carried it away on his head to the albumin factory aud another 
boy placed another basin and this one was also filled. But the 
ox still heaved his body and struggled with his hind legs. 

When the blood ceased to flow the butcher raised the 
ox's head and began to skin it. The ox still ivrithed. The head 
skinned, showed red with white veins, and stayed in positions 
as the butcher moved it; from both sides of it the skin hung 
down, the ox did not cease writhing. 

Then another butcher caught the animal by the leg and 
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broke it, and cut it off. In the stomach and other legs the 
convulsions still went on. The other legs were cut off and 
thrown where the legs of the oxen of one proprietor were 
thrown. Then the carcass was dragged away and hung 
up; and then the convulsions ceased. The Convulsions were 
over at last. 

Thus from the door I watched the second, third, fourth ox. 
It was the same with all. The head cut off with the tongue 
bitten, the same convulsions. The only difference Avas that the 
butcher did not always hit his blow so as to fell the ox. Some¬ 
times the butcher missed his aim, then the ox leaped up, 
roared, and, covered with blood, tried to escape. But then he 
was pulled under the bar, hit a second time and felled. 

I afterwards went round to the door through which the 
oxen entered. Here I saw the same, only nearer and more 
clearly; and, moreover, I here saw what I had missed seeing from 
the other door—how the oxen were forced to enter. Each 
time that an ox was taken in the yard and pulled forward by a 
rope tied to his horns, the ox, smelling blood, refused to enter, 
sometimes roared and retreated backwards. Two men could 
not drag it by force, and therefore each time one of the 
butchers went round behind, grasped the ox’s tail, and 
twitched it, breaking the stump so that the gristle crackled, and 
the ox advanced. 

When they had finished the oxen of one owner, they led 
in another’s cattle. Of this next lot the first animal was not 
an ox, but a bull. A well-bred, fine, muscular, energetic 
young animal, black with white spots and legs. He was 
pulled, he lowered his head, and sternly resisted. But the 
butcher', following behind, caught at his tail, just like an engineman 
grasping the handle of the whistle, twisted, and the gristles 
crackled. The bull rushed forward, knocking down the men 
who were pulling the ropes, then again stopped, squinting with 
}ts black eyes, the whites of which were suffused with blood. 
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Again tlie tail crackled, and the bull jumped forward, and 
was in the spot where they desired him to be. The striking 
man approached, took aim, and hit. The hit missed the mark. 
The bull leaped, shook its head, roared, and, covered with 
blood, got free and rushed out. All the man in the doorway 
jumped aside. But the ready butchers, with the pluck bred 
by perpetual risks, quickly caught the rope, the tail operation was 
repeated, and again the bull was in the chamber, where he was 
dragged under the bar, from which he could not escape. The 
striking man quickly took aim at the spot where the hair 
separates like a star, and which he found, despite the blood, 
and then the fine animal, full of life, fell down and writhed its 
limbs while it was being bled, and its head was cut off. 

‘There, the cursed devil has even fallen on the wrong side’, 
grumbled the butcher, cutting the vein upon its head. 

In five minutes they stuck up a head, red instead of black, 
without skin, with fixed and glassy eyes which had shown 
with such glorious colours only five minutes before”. (Ibid., p. 16 
1. 22—p. 18 I. 33). 

“In the first year of this new century we may calculate that 
in Efigland alone over a million cattle are being done to death, 
over seven million sheep are offering their throats to the knife, 
and over two millions of pigs are sending up their piercing cries 
as they find themselves in the presence of a violent death. 

This means that for the purpose of providing a luxury —not a 
necessary —of life, not a day passes but that nearly two thousand 
eight hundred cattle, nearly twenty thousand sheep, and 
over five thousand pigs are pul to death. Divide this still 
further, and we find that every hour, the whole day long and 
the whole night through, there are over a hundred cattle knocked 
down, over seven hundred sheep, and over two hundred pigs 
throats cut. Still further we may drive the thought home and 
impress upon ourselves that every minute of the day, and every 
minute of the night as well, two cattle fall, and fourteen sheep 
and four pigs gasp in violent death. 
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In England alone as I sit and write, this tremendous sacrifice 
is going on all day and all night, and for every single breath I 
draw in life, an animal ceases to draw its breath in a painful 
and convulsive death and all unnecessarily —to satisfy a fashion 
in diet. 

This calculation of twenty violent deaths a minute day and 
night refers only to the higher and very sentient creatures and 
omits all thought of the thousands upon thousands of rabbits, 
hares, fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, birds (game and otherwise), 
deer, etc., etc., which are doomed each day to die to swell ‘‘the 
food snpplj-” of the nation. It also omits the vast number of 
auimals who are slaughtered in other lands for shipment to 
England in connection with the ‘dead meat’ traflSc". (Ibid., p. 20 
1. 27—p. 21 1. 18). 

The above arguments condemning flesh-diet have 
been taken from the publications of the good society 
called “The Order of the Golden Age”. The beautiful little 
booklets written in a fine literary style attractively print¬ 
ed and got up are worth more than their weight in gold. 
The noble publishers have done a signal service to 
humanity all the world over in exposing the bare truth 
about the brutal fashion of eating flesh. It is a score of 
years since these lovely booklets were first published but 
the truthful and cogent arguments advanced in them in 
favour of vegetarian and fruitarian diet do not seem to 
have much impressed the masses as well as the intelligent¬ 
sia of Christendom who in the same heartless, woe-begone 
fashion as before, have been going on killing and eating 
living beings. Nay, the consumption of flesh since, must 
have been on the increase.* A strenuous, worldwide 
propaganda seems to be more necessary now than ever 

* But just read the following message of hope from the 
Leader, Allahabad, 8th November 1936, p., 9 Cols. 3 and 4:— 

Not long ago vegetarians were regarded in western countries as 'funny' 
people and vegetarianism as a fad. But in recent times the progress of medical 
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before to prevail upon sensible people to leave no stone 
unturned in putting an end to this wretched evil. The 
following extremely rational and trenchant criticism of 
flesh-eating by Maharsi Dayananda Sarasvatl ought to be 
useful in this connection:— 

“If of two cows one were to yield two seers* of 
milk and the other twenty it is clear the average yield of 
each will be eleven seers. According to this calculation 
a cow gives in a month eight maundsi" and 
a quarter of milk. The shortest period 
of time after which a cow ceases giving 
milk is six months and the longest eighteen, between 
any two successive calving seasons; hence on the 
average a single milking season of the cow comes to 
twelve months. Thus each cow yields in one milking 
season of twelve months, ninety-nine maunds of milk. If 

scifnce and the researches fn dietetics have led to the discovery of the fact that 
a vegetable and fruit diet supplemented by such animal products as milk 
and eggs is the most suitable for healthy existence and that meat diet produces 
toxins which are responsible for a variety of diseases and distempers. The 
report of the Vegetarian Society held at Manchester in mail week presented at 
its eighty-eighth annua! meeting stated that today there was no authoritative 
dietitian who would publicly declare that a fleshless diet was unscieniific or 
incapable of meeting all man's physical needs and that vegetarianism had enor 
mously grown in public favour. If the vegetarian societies were to make 
satisfactory progress, it is pointed out in the repott, there must be an acceptance 
of vegetarianism not only on health but on ethical and moral grounds 
also, 'an acceptance that it is not possible for man to attain to the highest 
moral development while he continues to cause needless suffering and death that 
he may eat ; that vegetarianism is a basic reform or, which it would be less 
difficult to build a healthier and more peaceful world.' This is an aspect of diet 
reform which the warring west will do well to think over. Peaceful progress of 
society can best be ensured by bringing about moral development which will be 
helped by eschewing meat diet. The Hindus are perhaps the most peaceful and 
tolerant people in the world because they are predominantly vegetarian either 
through religious conviction or economic causes. Not only in Europe but in the 
United States also vegetarianism has been making rapid progress. During the last 
two or three decades the trend in food consumption in America has been towards 
fruits, vegetables and dairy products, with less emphasis on cereals and meats, 

* A seer is about 2 lbs. 

'I A maund = 40 seers = 80 lbs. 


The Economical 
side of 
Fiesh-eating 
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this milk were to be boiled with a sufficient quantity of 
rice* and sugar, say, two and three ounces of each per two 
pounds of milk—-the average quantity necessary for a 
man to quench his hunger at a time—1980 men can be 
fed once with the milk given by a cow during one milking 
season. The least number of times a cow calves is eight 
and the greatest eighteen the average of which comes to 
thirteen. This means that 25,740 persons can be once 
fed to their satisfaction on the total quantity of milk 
a cow can give during her life-time. Now supposing 
that out of the thirteen calves a cow gives birth to, six 
are female and seven male, one cow can be the cause of 
the sustenance with milk of 1,54,440 persons in the 
manner described above. The usefulness of the male 
calves can be understood from the following details :— 
A farmer can produce, in a year, with the aid of a pair of 
bulls, 200 maunds of corn, and with three pairs, therefore, 
will grow 600 maunds. On an average a bull works for 
about 8 years which means that three pairs of bulls will 
help to grow 4800 maunds of corn during their life-time. 
Now supposing a man requires a pound and a half of 
corn for one meal, the corn grown with the help of three 
pairs of bulls during their life-time will be enough to feed 
2,56,000 persons at a time. If the milk given by the 
mother cow during this period were to be added to this, 
4,10,440 persons can be fed once. In this manner a single 
cow and her calves support innumerable persons with 
food. But if a cow were to be killed only 80 (eighty) 
persons can feed on her flesh once. Hence, to kill such 
a useful animal for the selfish satisfaction of a few and 
thereby deprive innumerable people of the benefit 
derived from it, is a great crime and a horrible sin. 

The she-buffalo yields more milk than the cow but 

* Wheat, barley, oats etc^ can be substituted for rice, 

E. D.—25. 
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her milk is not so wholesome as that of the latter. Cow’s 
milk is congenial to an intellectual life whereas the she- 
buffalo’s is not so. The he-buffalo also is less useful 
than the bull. 

The she camel gives more milk than either the cow 
or the she-buffalo but her milk also is inferior to the 
cow’s. 

Now let us consider the case of the goat. The she- 
goat yields at least one seer and at the most five seers of 
milk the average of which comes to three seers per she- 
goat in the day. The she-goat gives milk at a stretch for 
three to five months, i. e.. on an average for four months 
during one milking season. Her yield in one month, 
therefore, amounts to 2 maunds and 10 seers, i. e., 9 
maunds in 4 months, which latter, calculating as before, 
is enough to feed 180 persons at a time, and as the she- 
goat brings forth young ones twice a year, her annual 
yield of milk is enough for 360 persons. A she-goat 
brings forth young ones from 4 to 8 years, i. e., on an 
average during six years of her life-time. Hence the 
total quantity of milk got from a she-goat through her 
life is enough to feed 2160 persons at a time. If we 
take her kids also into account, say, 24 on an average 
two of which number may be supposed to die young, and 
supposing also that 10 of them are male and 12 female, the 
total yield of milk of the mother goat and her daughters 
will be sufficient to feed 25,920 persons once. If all 
the generations of ‘progetty’ ofa she-goat were to be taken 
into account it is simply impossible to count the number 
of persons thus sustained on goat’s milk. The he-goats 
are useful for carrying burden and such other work. 
Besides, with the wool ol goats and sheep cloth can be 
woven for human wear. The ewe yields less milk than the 
she-goat but her milk is richer in butter and hence more 
nourishing. Just in this manner, all animals that yield 
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milk are conducive to man’s welfare in various ways. 
Just like the camel, the horse and the elephant also are 
useful. The pig, the dog, the fowl, the peacock are 
all useful each in its own way. He who desires and 
tries to benefit himself by the deer, the lion, the peacock 
and such other beasts and birds can very well do so 
[without killing them.] Two things are absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the protection and advancement of the vitality, 
life, happine.cs and strength of all beings and the know¬ 
ledge and ideals also of mankind, namely food and drink, 
and clothing. Without the first, man and other living 
beings will be exterminated and in the absence of the 
second, man has to suffer untold hardships. 

Nothing can be more heinous than the infidelity, 
ingratitude and tyranny of those people who kill and 
eat the flesh of those animals which possess innumerable 
good qualities, i. e., which feed on such worthless things 
as grass, leaves and fruits and flowers [fallen from trees] 
and give in return such a valuable commodity as milk, 
which when yoked to conveyances and the plough help 
man to grow various kinds of food-grains and thereby 
give him good health, strength mental and physical as 
well as courage, which love and are attached to man 
like his children and friends, which suffer him to tie them 
down wherever he likes, go wherever he takes them, 
move away from where he removes them, go to him 
whenever they see him or he calls them, run to him for 
protection whenever a tiger or some such cruel beast of 
prey is about to attack them, even after whose [animals’] 
death their skins save man’s feet from thorns or serve 
some other useful purpose of his, which grazing in the 
pastures return at appointed times to appointed places to 
give suck to the young and milk to their owners, which 
with all the strength of their being are ever prepared to 
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serve man and whose whole life is dedicated to the wel¬ 
fare of the ruler and the ruled! 

Hence it is that by the expression ‘aghnyah. 

yajamanasya pasunpahi’ in the first verse of the Yajurveda, 
God commands man not to kill animals but, on the other 
hand, enjoins on him the duty of protecting the cattle of 
the good man (yajamana) who [by his good work of 
keeping cattle and agriculture] diffuses happiness among 
mankind, so that it may be well with him also. This is 
also the reason why from the very ancient age of the 
great sage Brahma down to the modern days the Arya 
has been considering the killing of animals to be a great 
sin and crime. If cattle are protected there can never 
be scarcity of food-grains, since the consumption of these 
latter will be much reduced by reason of even the poorest 
of men getting enough of milk for their use. The reduc¬ 
tion in the consumption of cereals will lead to reduction 
in the quantity of refuse voided by the human system 
which in turn will cause reduction in ill smells. The 
reduction in ill smells will, turn, in bring about the 
purification of the atmosphere and rain water, finally 
leading to the annihilation of the miasmata of disease 
which means health and happiness for all. 

Hence it will be no exaggeration to say that the des¬ 
truction of cattle leads to the destruction of the ruler as 
well as the ruled, for, fall in the number of cattle makes 
milk scarce and farming impossible. It is, now-a-days, 
difficult to get cattle, milk and its derivatives, even at ten 
times the prices at which they were available 700 years 
ago, for, during the last 700 years many flesh-eating races 
have come to and inhabited India, and they have been 
indiscriminately killing and eating away cattle, flesh, bone 
and all I When the root itself is destroyed, leaves and 
flowers will also be destroyed.* The cause itself being 
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annihilated, the effect cannot continue in existence. 

Oh flesh-eaters ! when you have killed and eaten 
the flesh of all animals and they become scarce you will 
find it difficult to desist from eating the flesh of txjan 
himself. Oh merciful God ! will not Thou take pity on 
the poor dumb animals that are being killed for no offence 
of their’s ? Hast Thou no love for them ? Are the doors 
of Thy Court of Justice closed to them ? Wilt not Thou 
listen to their cries for mercy and save them from man’s 
tyranny ? Why dost Thou not shed the lustre of Thy 
mercy in the hearts of the flesh-eaters and expel thence, 
cruelty, hardness, selfishness and foolishness that they 
may turn away from the sin of killing animals ?” 

Maharsi Dayananda then gives the following 
imaginary dialogue between a flesh-eater and an advocate 
of the protection of animals to prove that meat-eating is 
Is flesh-eating not unavoidable as those addicted to the 
unavoidable? dirty habit of eating flesh try to maintain. 

“Flesh-eater—The whole universe including ani¬ 
mals and all, has been created by God for man’s use and 
man himself to serve Him. Therefore there is no harm 
in eating flesh. 

Protectionist—The same God has created your 
bodies Who has created those of the animals. If you 
maintain that animals are created to be food for you then 
it can be asserted with equal force that you are intended 
to be food for other beasts and birds of prey, for, just as 
you long to eat their flesh, lions, vultures and other beasts 
and birds long to eat yours. Hence it can very well be 
argued that you are intended to be food for these latter. 

Flesh-eater—Man has sharp, pointed teeth like flesh¬ 
eating beasts; hence like them, he also is destined to eat 
flesh. 

Protectionist—Your argument to support flesh-eating 
by instituting a comparison between the teeth of such 
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savage beasts as the tiger and those of man, is doomed 
to failure, for, you as a man, in no way resemble them. 
You are a man they are beasts. You are a biped and they 
are quadrupeds. You can educate yourself and 
distinguish right from wrong but they cannot do so. The 
comparison also is not correct, for why should you not 
rather compare man’s teeth with those of the monkey 
instead of with those of carnivorous animals ? The monkey 
has teeth like the lion and cat but he does not eat flesh. 
The monkey resembles man in shape also, for his feet 
hands and nails [as well as his other limbs] are 
like those of man. Hence through the semblance of the 
monkey to the man, God advises the latter to desist 
from flesh and subsist on fruit and vegetables like the 
former. The semblance of man to no other beast is so 
perfect as to the monkey, hence it is right that man should 
abstain from meat. 

Flesh-eater—Carnivorous animals are strong [and 
bold] whereas those abstaining from meat are weak [and 
timid], hence it is advantageous to eat meat. 

Protectionist—It is thoughtless and foolish to say 
so. The lion is a carnivorous animal unlike the wild boar 
or wild buffalo which are pure vegetarians, but when the 
lion falls in with a number of men he may kill one or 
two of them and be himself killed with one or two 
gunshots or sword-thrusts. The wild boar or buffalo on the 
contrary will charge a number of hunters on horseback or 
foot and will not die even when wounded with a nunjber 
of bullets, pierced with spears and cut with swords. The 
lion slinks away from the boar or buffalo but they are not 
afraid of him. Practical instances of the superiority 
of vegetarianism to meat diet are not wanting. Take, 
for example, a wrestling ChaubS from Mathura [who is a 
Brahmin subsisting on vegetables, cereal^'i milk and 
butter] and match him with a meat-eating athlete. The 
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former will surely throw down the latter and sit upon 
his chest and then it will be clearly proved whether 
flesh-eating is more nourishing or vegetarian diet. Is it 
possible to get nourishment and vigour from peelings as 
contrasted with the inner pithy matter? Flesh is like the 
outer husk whereas milk and its products like butter, are 
like the inner pith. He who uses these intelligently will 
get [ infinitely ] more nourishment than from meat. 
Therefore it is quite true that flesh-eating is useless, 
harmful, unjust, wrong and wicked [in the extreme]. 

Flesh-eater—But there can be nothing wrong in 
eating flesh in a place where nothing else is available or 
in an emergency or to ward off sickness. 

Protectionist—This argument also holds no water. 
There must be soil where there are men and soil can be 
cultivated and cereals and vegetables grown. Where 
this is impossible man cannot thrive; it is also difficult for 
man to live in a country where fresh water, fruit and 
vegetables are not available. In emergencies also one 
can abstain from flesh-eating just as vegetarians do. 
Sickness also can be easily averted without touching meat. 
Hence meat eating is not good. 

Flesh-eater.—If meat were not to be eaten, animals 
would multiply to an enormous extent and the earth 
would not contain all of them. Hence it is advisable to 
eat meat, for which reason God also has made them very 
prolific. 

Protectionist—This is a specious argument emanat¬ 
ing from a mind perverted with meat-eating. Mobody 
eats man’s flesh yet man-kind do not grow with any great 
rapidity. Animals grow at a greater pace because a 
number of them are required to support the life of one 
man. Hence God has made them prolific. 

Flesh-eater—My arguments so far have been 
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based upon the every-day dealings of man’s life. 
‘Religiously, there is nothing wrong in eating meat. If it is 
wrong ‘religiously’ at all, as you seem to maintain, it may 
be so for you, since your religion prohibits meat-eating. 
Therefore you should not eat, but we may, since our 
religion does condemn ftesh-eating. 

Protectionist—The ideas of right and wrong are 
inseparably associated with the ordinary dealings of 
human life and it will be impossible to prove otherwise. 
All human acts which involve harm to others are wrong, 
and the contrary, right. Hence you will have to admit 
that killing animals which are beneficial to thousands is 
sinful, and protecting them, just. Stealing, adultery and 
such other deeds are considered sinful because they 
involve harm to others. Otherwise a thief does all those 
things by his light-fingered practices which a rich man 
does with the help of his wealth. Hence those acts are 
wrong which are harmful and those are right which are 
not so. When harming one person by stealing his or her 
property is a sin, it must be a greater sin to harm a large 
number of human beings by killing cattle. A flesh-eater 
does not possess those finer feelings which characterise 
humanity, such as pity. He is ever prepared to accomplish 
his selfish design by injuring others. When he looks at a 
robust and fat animal his ‘mouth waters’ and he says to 
himself;—‘Oh how nice would it be to kill this beast and 
eat its flesh ?’ When a vegetarian, on the contrary, looks 
at it, he feels happy at its healthy and happy life. In his 
dealings a flesh-eater quite resembles the lion and other 
beasts of prey which never do good to anyone but feel 
happy in interminably going on killing life and eating 
earcasses of animals thus killed. Hence it is absolutely 
wicked to eat meat. 

Flesh-eater—Well, if that be so, we may not eat 
the flesh of animals that are serviceable. But when they 
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grow old, useless and die, then of course we may eat 
their flesh. 

Protectionist—The same amount of blame attaches 
to the killing and eating of the flesh of animals that have 
grown old and infirm in man’s service as to the killing 
and eating of his old and infirm parents, A man who 
eats the flesh of animals that have died a natural death 
will surely get addicted to the meat-eating habit and 
will never be able to desist from the sin of killing. Hence, 
it is better never to eat meat. 

Flesh-eater—I think one may eat the flesh of animals 
that live in the forest and are not useful to any body but 
on the contrary, positively harmful. 

Protectionist—Even the flesh of such animals one 
must not eat, for they also can be turned to good account 
if man likes to do so. One pig or cock does more of 
scavenging than a hundred human scavengers can. 
Peacocks and other birds kill snakes and render human 
habitations safe. Man would be in a very bad case if other 
animals were to consume his victuals. These wild animals 
and birds are intended to be food for other wild beasts and 
birds, hence man should let them alone. If man were 
to explore the methods of putting such wild beasts as 
lion etc., to good use, he can do so. Hence meat-eating 
should be absolutely prohibited. Animals which give 
one milk and such other nourishing products deserve 
to be regarded with as great a care and affection as 
one’s parents. From God’s disposal of the creation also 
it is borne out that the number of animals must be 
greater than that of man, for He has created their 
food—grass, fruits, flowers etc.,—in greater quantities 
than man’s food. Besides, these things [the food of 
dumb animals], is produced without any effort on their 
part such as cultivating the soil and so\ying thefseed; and 

E. D.—26. 
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where it is produced, He showers abundance of rain 
also. All these facts lead us on to the conclusion that 
He intends to save them and not to kill. 

Flesh-eater—It is sinful, surely to kill an animal 
and eat its flesh, but when meat is sold in the 
bazaars one can buy and eat it without incurring any 
guilt. One can also, with impunity, eat meat offered to 
the deities Bhairava, Camuiida, Durga, Jakhaiya or that 
consecrated in the rites of the Vamamargins, for this 
would be tantamount to observing a religious rule. 

Protectionist—If none were to eat meat or advise' 
others to do so or consent in others’ eating it, no animals 
would be killed, for profiteering through selling meat and 
misleading others therefor to eat it having come to an 
end, the slaughter of cattle [and other animals and birds] 
would totally stop. The following statement—verse 51* 
chapter 5—from the Manusmrti is noteworthy:—“He 
w’ho advises another to eat meat, he who chops it, he 
who kills the animals, he who sells or buys them for such 
a purpose, he who cooks the flesh, and he who serves it 
at table, all these eight, incur the sin of killing.’’ It is a 
grivevous sin to kill or get an animal killed, and offer its 
flesh, to Bhairava etc. Hence God the Merciful has 
laid down no injunction in the Vedas as to the killing of 
animals and eating their flesh,’’’’' 

Dr. Peebles the renowned American Spiritualist, 
Bernard Macfadden the great American Physical Culturist 
and many other scholars and specialists have condemned 
meat eating in unqualified terms. For lack of space they 
have not been quoted. 

II I M II 

t From the Gokarunaanidhi of Maharshi Dayaananda Sarasvatee printed 
in the DaytIknanda Biith Centenary edition of his shorter works; the Paropakaa- 
rinee Sabhaat, Ajmer 1923, vol. II, pp. 921—30, 
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The Brahmacarin’s diet must therefore be purely 
vegetarian and fruitarian, his clothing plain and his life 
simple and innocent. 

The following Vedic verses also are worth referring 
to in this connection:— 

I Hnrgfc^ i 

Aum I utti?fchatavapa.syatendrasya bhagam rtviyam 1 

II gjo 

yadi srato juhotana yadya.sratd mamattana II R. V. x, 

I \ II 

179, 1. 

“Arise and look around you. See-[the trees, plants 
fields and cattle] the share allotted to the man of power 
and genius according to the season. Among these things 
if any are ripe and ready for use accept them [and offer 
also to others], but if not ripe and ready, be cheerful 
[and wait till they become fit for use].’ 

gra JTTlft WITH # 

SrStam havirOsvindra prayahi jagama suro adhvanO 

vimadhyam 1 pari tvasate nidhibhih sakhayah kulapa 

^ II ^ II 

na vrajapatim carantam II 2. 

“Oh thou who wieldest power, things are done and 
fit for use; thou shouldst therefore go and accept of them 
for the sun is already well in the middle of his daily path. 
All thy friends with their treasures have been waiting for 
thee just as those [self-respecting persons] who guard the 
honour of their families gather round the leader of the 
community who is endeavouring for betterment.” 

m 

6ratam manya Qdhani sratam agniu susrStam manye 
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tadrtam navlyah 1 madhyandirasya savanasya dadhnah. 



pibendra vajrin purukrjjusan ih ll 3. 

“Cow’s milk is known to get fit for use in the udder 
itself. Food is believed to become fit for use when 
cooked on fire. That is very good and fit for use which 
is got very fresh [whether cooked or naturally ripened]. 
Oh man who wieldest power, handiest weapons and art 
ever busy in thy occupations, accept of thy midday meal 
and take curds along with it.’’ 

The above hymn lays down that man’s food con¬ 
sists of*.—(1) cooked cereals and vegetables, (2) ripe 
fruit and (3) milk and curds and other products of milk. 
It points out also that the principal meal is the midday 
meal. 

The following is a translation of the second verse 
of the hundred and fortieth hymn of the sixth book of 
the Atharvaveda*.—“The two rows of thy teeth [oh child!] 
are intended to eat rice, barley, black grams, sesamum 
and other cereals and vegetables. This is the portion 
allotted to thee [and all human beings]—a portion 
calculated to fetch man immense wealth. Let not thy 
teeth do harm to thy father and mother.’’* 

The following three verses also are of a piece with 
the above:— 

“Whatever thou eatest and whatever thou drinkest, 
[oh man!] such as cereals or other agricultural produce 
and milk, old and new, all this food of thine I make free 
from all poisonous elements.’’ A. V. Vin,2,19.i‘ 

w f^s fJMK =? II ?r* ^ Mvo I R II 
ll ?r* c I M II 
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“Oh man! thou shouldst always think thus; ‘I 
provide all those that depend upon me with enough 
of cow’s milk. I give them in sufficient quantities molten 
butter which helps in the system the healthy flow of juices 
that keep human constitution in robust health. Thus 
well provided with healthy diet, may my men be brave 
and industrious, may this abode of mine be the 
resort of intelligent matrons.” A. V. II, 26, 5.* 

“The increase of two-legged and four-legged beings 
in my household is always acceptable to me and of what¬ 
ever of cereals I possess. May the Creator, the Lord of 
Revelation bless me with cattle for milk and cereals and 
vegetables full of health-giving juices.” A. V. XIX, 31, 5.t 

There is not even the slightest mention of meat in 
these statements all of which refer only to cereals, milk 
and vegetables as the food of man. 

The following statements also may be looked up 
here:— 

“Those articles of food which are got by churning 
( [ such as butter and whey ], cooked rice and the 

pulp and kernels of fruits that strengthen the brain 
all which I heartily offer to you, may all these be 
conducive to your vitality and may these palatable 
things let flow health-giving juices in your system.” A. V. 
XVIII, 4, 42.t 

The word »lt?r is formed according to U. Ill, 64, 
(i.e., “to the root to meditate, the termination 
is added before which the penultimate ^ of the root 
is lengthened”) and hence means something that helps 
to develop the rational faculty, i. e., a brain tonic. 

* ?rT W I ^ W 

II ^ I 1 -i II t 3^^ I??;;!! qR 
I qq; ?:€rqlq#ii ^rfqqr ^ > 

^ »'L 11 t ^ I ^ ^ ^'3 ^qqiq^ 

qqaci: «i I v I vj? II 
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The following interesting passages occur in the 
Brahmanas in which the word JtNiH does not admit the 
interpretation ‘the flesh of an animal’ unless the interpre¬ 
ter means to commit an unpardonable absurdity:— 
“What is ‘mamsam,’ is surely the most ancient of diets 
(paramannadyam)’’ S. X I, 7, 1, 3-* “Food indeed is 
the ‘mamsam’ of an animal.’' Ibid., VII, 5, 2, 42t. “He 
must not eat ‘mamsam’. Nor should he cohabit with his 
wife. If he eats mamsam’ or cohabits with his wife he 
will lose his vigour.” T. I, 1, 9, 7; S.J There are a few 
more passages of the type in all of which the words 
‘annam’, paramannadyam’ and ‘mamsam’ are enigmatic. 
They cannot be rendered in the haphazard manner in which 
Eggeling and others (even Sayana) have light-heartedly 
done. A long passage S. VIII, 5, 2, 42 and 43 stands 
in the way and obstructs the translator’s progress. This 
passage ‘calls the skin’, and even ‘the hair’ of an animal 
‘annam.'IF It is absurd to say that the ancient Aryans of 
India ate the flesh, the skin and even the hair of an 
animal. In S. VIII, 6, 2, 14; 7, 3, 1 and 4,19 ‘mamsam’ 

* <3715 f t il ? n 1 ? M II 

t ?r5r5 ii vs i >*. i ^ i n 

ksffi- II to n ? I 5. 1 vs 11 c; II 

T^ftirkfrsT 37?virr- 

JTi?rrf^ crv^icJr^T^rfrff^fr; citqgvzfi 

?Tf?rrf?r Rffjcr urTl II 

^3 1 > 1 . 1 I y;;; I 1 I irt^TTS^T^T sF 

^P’iijf3^jrPTRrjrvflJ?Tk <Trk eflJtrH 

^rrarf^ ^ 5fl»n^5=ci? f ?ht« 

II y? II 
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is called ‘purlsam’—dung !i* In S. VIII, 1, 4, 5 ‘mamsam’ 
is said to be 'sadanam’—something that repels !!+ 

The following verse from the Atharvaveda (II, 24,1) 
curses meat-eaters in the following strain:—“Oh ye who 
take delight in killing, who spoil others’ happiness, ye 
pests, ye mean ones, may your weapons of killing revert 
and attack you! Eat them whose ye are! Eat him who 
has sent you! Eat your own flesh !”* 

There is no mention of meat-eating in the Vedas. 
Flesh is not in the least conducive to Brahmacarya. 

What is Brahmacarya ? 

A rational sex-life consisting in the control of one's 
passions and perfect sexual purity in thought, word and 
deed is called Brahmacarya. For a sensible man Bra¬ 
hmacarya is a solemn life-long vow, whether he be single 
or married. 

That Brahmacarya consists in the ‘mortification’ 
and regulation of the senses has already been discussed. 
Here the sexual aspect of Brahmacarya has to be 
considered. 

Brahmacarya is sexual purity in thought, word and 
deed and hence in a narrower and more definite sense, 
means preservation intact of semen virile in man and the 
female counterpart of it in woman, by a direct exercise 
over the body of his or her mind-force and soul-force. 
Every person is a triple composite consisting of a gross 
physical body, a spiritual entity—the soul and the hinge 
between the two—the mind, a very subtle material means 

t ?TRr I II stro c; u I r i II « II 1 ni II 

c;l vs 1 V 1 11 

I II 1 U Y I 'i. II 

?Tt 5^ flRrT«r?r il ^ l ^jy i ui 
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which alone renders possible the combination of the 
former two. The body and its organs being gross matter 
are attracted by gross material phenomena among which 
sexual passion is one. The attraction becomes possible 
and urgent only to what extent the mind relaxes its hold 
on them, and the mind in turn, loses its grip on the body 
and senses when the soul becomes so weak as to be unable 
to exert its spiritual influence over it. Of all the passions 
that rule a man’s life sexual passion is the strongest and 
therefore needs the strongest control to regulate it. This 
intensity of the sexual passion is quite necessary, for, 
without it there would be no’sex urge and no propagation 
of the species. 

It is Dame Nature’s dispensation that in spite of 
barriers of thought, convention and breeding men and 
women should, at a very casual glance sometimes, feel 
mutually attracted. Of all living beings man is the most 
conventional. Non-rational animals, depending merely 
upon their natural instinct go through life with ihe 
regularity of a machine without committing any breaches 
or excesses. Can it be that they also are ruled by a dumb, 
inexorable convention compelling them to stick closely to 
the law both in spirit and letter ? 

Man is rational as well as conventional, but his 
reason is very often wayward and his convention, with 
the selfish and self-centred accretions of centuries over 
it, absurd. Hence with an untrained and ill-directed 
reason he very often tries to break through it. It is exactly 
here that excesses are committed, for in the process, 
man oversteps the limits of his capacities. It is here 
exactly that Vedic teaching intervenes and advises man 
to become a Brahmacarin—a man of thoughtfully, 
rationally, regulated life. For regulation soul-force has to 
be exerted over the rational faculty or mind, and mind- 
force thus coupled with soul-force, brought to bear upon 
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the'body and senses. The result of this will be a happy, 
smooth sailing through life. 

The Vedas, therefore, teach a man or woman to 
exercise rational sex-control and not haphazard and silly 
birth-control. Birth-control is simply another name for 
‘curtained’ prostitution or promiscuous, selfish intentional 
sexual excesses. The ugly and immoral methods of 
birth-control teach men and women to give free play to 
their sexual appetite without incurring the slightest 
public responsibility and shame for their misdeeds. In 
other words the modern European methods of birth 
control such as pessaries, French letters and Onanism 
(as advocated by the late Dr. Annie Besant) purport to 
throw every woman open to every man’s wiles and make 
her, so to say, a type of public property—a kind of live 
stock used for man’s basest motives. Modern methods 
of European birth-control are pre-eminently man’s 
contrivances to take the full glut of his lust grown 
rampant by means of everyday growing wealth—wealth 
acquired through preferential trade forced upon non- 
European races at the point of the bayonet or under the 
shade of bombing planes and with political legerdemain. 
The European man practises artificial birth control and 
to keep up his vigour for the purpose, ingratiates himself 
with monkey glands or takes recourse to one of the 
many remedies to keep up sexual strength devised by 
the good Christian scientists of Europe.* 

The Divine Vedic Church, whose foundation are 
the Divinely Revealed Vedas, teaches that there is only 
one method of the regulation of the family—birth- 


* Just now the Indian bazaars are flooded with many European and indigen¬ 
ous remedies, and Indian papers flared up with glowing advertisements about 
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control—and that through a strict mental and spiritual 
self-control over the physical aspect of one’s life. For 
this purpose she places before every man and woman 
the monogamous ideal of marital relation sanctioned and 
supported by the Divinely ordained Holy Sacrament of 
Marriage. Sacramental marriage as it prevails in the 
Ecclesia Divina is not a step coming after the termina¬ 
tion of Vedic Brahmacarya, but rather a consummation 
of it—a further grade of it continuing adherence to the 
same principles of self-control and life of study and 
service extended to two individuals united in the bonds 
of life-long comradeship. Their marital relation is not 
intended for unbridled enjoyment of sexual appetite but 
a very sparing, careful and intentionally well ordered 
use of the sexual contacts simply and primarily for the 
production of good, sound-bodied offspring. 

Dr. Marie Stopes, almost at the commencement of 
her work ‘Radiant Motherhood' says:— 

“In ancient Sanskrit, there is a work dealing minutely 
with love and with the different forms its expression takes 
in different types of people. This has been modified, 
added to and re-written by many later authors, and under 
various names works based on this are to be found in 
Sanskrit and translated into various Indian dialects.’^ 

In these volumes much that is curious, and to 
'W^estern notions, absurd* is to be found, but also 
several* profound observations which appear* to be 
based on truths generally ignored by us. One of the 
interesting themes of these very early writers is a 
recognition and a description of the characteristics of 
the best and most perfect type of woman, the “Padmini.” 
In addition to describing fully her physical appearance 
and characteristics, it is observed that she being a 
child of light and not of darkness, prefers the supreme 
act of love to take place in the daylight rather than the 
dark. 

* It is a pity she does not name the work. 

* Italics ours. These expressions denote the platitudes the authoress bag 
Imbibed with her breeding. 
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In this country, owing to om artificial, overburdened 
and overstrained lives, the physical union of lovers is 
almost always confined to the night time. Crowded as 
we are in cities and suburban districts, solitude in Nature 
is almost impossible; for most, seclusion is only known 
in a closed room after dark. The Sanskrit writer* of 
the sixth century, however, takes love more seriouslyf 
than we do, and he describes how for the sacred union 
serious preparation of beauty should be made—a room 
or natural arbour decked with flowers; and for the 
supreme expression of love (that is the love between a 
pair each of the highest and most perfect type), this 
should take place in the light of day and not the darkness 
of the night. Even in our present degraded civilisatton\ 
there are some who do realise the sacredness and the 
value of the bodily embrace in the fresh beauty of nature 
and sunlight. There must be many beautiful children 
who were concieved from unions which took place under 
natural conditions of light and open air radiance. The 
most spontaneous time for conception is the summer 
when our air is mild and sweet enough for true love in 
Nature’s way. 

In an empire where woodland or seaside solitude is 
not obtainable by lovers for this their most sacred function 
the distribution of the population is gravely wrong. It 
will, however, probably for some time to come be diffi¬ 
cult for those who desire such a profound return to 
natural rectitude, to obtain the necessary security of 
seclusion amid beautiful surroundings. Therefore, alas, 
it will in ail probability long remain only possible to 
most lovers to ramble together in nature, and then later 
to follow the usual course of uniting within their room. 

We do not know enough about ourselves or the 
results of our actions, under our present conditions, to 
realize to what extent the hour of conception modifies the 
quality of the offspring. We only know that the child 
of lovers beautiful in mind and body, the child ardently 
desired by them, whose coming is prepared with every 
beauty which it is in their power to obtain, is often well 


* Has he no name ? tjust because it is a serious lifelong marital afifair and not 
seaside flirtation ! 


5 Et tu Brute I (Shakespear’s ‘Julius Caesar'.) 
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worth all the outlay of love and thought. Certainly 
among those personally known to me who have followed 
the rather exceptional course I indicate, the children are 
remarkable for both physical beauty and exquisite 
vitality balanced with sweetness and strength of mental 
and spiritual qualities.’’* 

What the authoress quoted above expresses comes 
to this:—(1) The marital union is sacred and intended 
for the propagation of the race and not for the indulgence 
of the sexual appetite. (2) The process of the concep¬ 
tion of the child is a sacred act and hence Requires 
special preparation, time and place for its consummation. 
(3) There must be mutual love between the parties that 
undertake this onerous duty upon them and they must 
be fit for it. 

If this is the position where is the room for artificial 
birth-control ? But the authoress in another book of 
hers proceeds thus:— 

“Marriage is too often the grave of romance, and 
undoubtedly the disabilities of recurrent pregnancies, and 
the consequent necessity which married people have so 
long felt of using some means of prevention, have done 
much to deaden the beauty and undermine the security 
of the marriage relation. Alas! that it should be so, but 
without question many of the less worthy people have 
known better how to retain the adventitious charms 
of union than have those united in holy wedlock. 

Ideally ail knowledge of methods of controlling 
conception should be confined to the married and 
those immediately about to marry. Something approaching 
a sacred initiation into the rites of marriage should be 
available, under dignified and impressive circumstances 
for every wedded pair, but alas ! this is a remote ideal, 
and today far too often the married are in ignorance of 
what should most vitally concern them. 

« « 4: ■!> 

Some people, generally those who have been 
brought up in the hazy ignorance of either an idealistic 

* "Radiant Motherhood” by Marie Stopes; G. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd. 
London, 1923 pp., 9—12. 
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or a shamefaced attitude towards sex, refuse to use any 
preventive method. Not infrequently a wonaan who has 
had several children and acquired a fear of pregnancy so 
refuses and cuts off her husband from all normal intercourse 
with, possibly, serious effects on the health of both. Such 
people should try to realise that because there may he a few 
inartistic moments in a course of procedure, that cannot 
rationally he held to prohibit the procedure. It would be 
as reasonable to decide that as some of the processes of 
cooking and the after-affects (?) of digestion are inartistic 
solid food should not be taken. In this physical world 
we are to a considerable extent dependent on the physical 
facts of our bodies, which we cannot override without 
making grievous trouble either for ourselves or those 
around us.”+ 

In the above passage the authoress in plain language 
advises those who are married and also those immediately 
about to marry to use contraceptive methods and not to 
go acrying over spilt milk. ‘If some inartistic handling of 
check pessaries and French letters have caused some little 
inconvenience, don’t fear and don’t worry, go on and go 
ahead, you will be all right, ‘try, try again, boys, and you 
will succeed at last’, she seems to say. 

A few more gems need be quoted from this 
authoress’ works to make her point of view clear;— 

“Among baby’s rights, I should perhaps also make it 
clear that there is his right that he should not be 
used as a bulwark between his mother and another 
baby in a way which is sometimes recommended so that 
a mother may go on nursing her infant for a very long 
time, sometimes even into its second year, in the hope 
that this nursing may prevent her conceiving again. 
Such a course of action is very harmful both to the 
child and to her and should never be followed. Such a 
practice is, of course, much less common in this country 
{except among aliens) than it is abroad where I have 
seen healthy children of even three or four years of age 
nursing upon their mother’s knees.”$ 

} "Wise Parenthood" by Marie Slopes; Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons., 
Ltd., London, 1923, pp. 26 and 27. 

J "Radiant Motherhood", p., 180. 
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What she says here seems to be that the observance 
of Brahmacarya—sex-control—by the mother who nurses 
a baby for a pretty lone time is bad, she should push 
away the baby or hand it over to a nurse, indulge in her 
sexual appetite and bring forth another child, if not, take 
recourse to artificial methods of birth-control, that is 
good. 

See how she falls foul of poor Count Tolstoy 
in the following passage:— 

“Tolstoy’s condemnation of any sex contact while 
the wife was pregnant or nursing may have influenced 
some serious men, but, as in many other respects, Tolstoy’s 
teaching is so widely contradictory, and depends so much 
upon his own age and state at the time, one cannot but 
regret the unbalanced influence his literary 'power has 
given him.”* 

Tolstoy preaches Brahmacarya, that is bad. Sex 
control + or rational sex life according to this writer is 
harmful, birth control is the best. 

The following passage, the last to be quoted from 
her, is very significant:— 

“As Dean Inge reminded us {Outspoken Essays, 
1919), there was a stage in the high civilisation of Greece 
when slaves were only allowed to rear a child as a reward 
for their good behaviour. I find a curious parallel to this 
in the treatment of a section of our society by our present 
community. 

Crushed by the burden of taxation which they have 
not the resources to meet and to provide for children 
also: crushed by the national cost of the too numerous 
children of those who do not contribute to the public 
funds by taxation, yet who recklessly bring forth from an 
inferior stock individuals who are not self-supporting, the 
middle and superior artisan classes have, without perceiv¬ 
ing it, come almost to take the position of that ancient 
slave population. It is only as a reward for their thrift 


* ‘‘Radi»nt Motherhood” pp. ltO-11. 
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and foresight, for their care and self-denial that they 
find themselves able (that is allowed by financial circum¬ 
stances) to have one or perhaps two children. Hence by a 
strange parallel working of divers forces, the best, the 
thriftiest, the most serious-minded, the desiring of 
parenthood are today those who are forced by circum¬ 
stances into the position of the ancient slave and allowed 
to rear but one or two children as a result perhaps of a 
life-time of valuable service and of loving union with a 
wife well fitted to bear more offspring. While on the 
other hand, society allows the diseased, the racially 
negligent, the thriftless, the careless, the feeble¬ 
minded, the very lowest and worst members of the 
community, to produce innumerable tens of thousands cf 
stunted, warped, and inferior infants. If they live, a 
large proportion of these are doomed from their very 
physical inheritance to be at the best but partly self- 
supporting, and thus to drain the resources of the classes 
above them which have a sense of responsibility. The 
better classes, freed from the cost of the institutions, 
hospitals, prisons and so on, principally filled by the 
inferior stock, would be able to afford to enlarge their 
own families, and at the same time not only to save 
misery but to multiply a hundredfold the contribution in 
human life-value to the riches of the State,”* 

What standard does this advocate of the capitalistic 
‘intelligentsia’ and petty bourgeois of England has to 
distinguish between superior and inferior infants it is not 
clear. She complains that there are in England people 
^who bring forth recklessly from an inferior stock indivi~ 
duals who ure not self-supporting !’ Has she forgotten 
from what stock Sir Henry Stanely came ? Aristotle was 
a man of a stunted and weak frame. Socrates was an 
ugly-faced, snub-nosed fellow. Of what stock did the 
good Jesus come ? Guy de Maupassant in one of his 
short stories says that Swinburne was a large-headed, 
smail-bodied, sickly man and ate monkey’s flesh. 
A cripple, a dwarf or even a sickly man may very often 
be a great saint, a good scholar or a sound politician. 


* "Radiant Motherhood,” pp., 210 & 211. 
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An apparently sound body and good looks are not all 
that make a man a man. ‘All that glitters is not gold’. 
A person with an apparently sound and handsome body 
may be all hollow inside. Mens sana in corpore sano 
is perfectly true, but even a cripple can have a sound, 
i. e., healthy body, for, the lack or defect of a limb or two 
does not interfere with health. But mens pulchra in 
corpore pulchro, ‘a beautiful mind in a beautiful body,’ 
is rarely true. Rotten views are rotten views after all, 
whether they be expressed by a ‘Paris Belle’ or a 
‘Kashmirian Padmini’ and are a sign of a rotten mind 
and so far, along with their authoress, deserve unqualified 
condemnation. 

Such a condemnation in an extremely rational and 
sensible form from the pen of a great European Authority 
on the subject of Eugenics is subjoined:— 

“The artificial prevention of conception has long 
been practised in secret, but only recently has it been 
openly recommended as being indispensable to a higher 
sexual ethic and to a thorough-going racial hygiene, 

It is asserted, in the first place, that the adoption of 
this practice will protect married women from the injury 
to health consequent upon too frequent motherhood; in 
the second place, it will render it possible for weak or 
otherwise undesirable persons to marry without burden¬ 
ing the community with degenerate offspring. It is there¬ 
fore maintained that Neo-Malthusian practices should 
play an important part in the realisation of a far-seeing 
sense of social responsibility. At the same time it is alleged 
that our natural instinct of revulsion against their un¬ 
natural and calculating character is no more than a foolish 
prejudice. In every direction we see man subordinating 
nature to his own intellect and will, so why should he not 
make use of technical science in the sphere of sex relation¬ 
ships, where so many important interests are at stake? 

These arguments are sufficiently plausible to be 
in the highest degree dangerous. Yet it is easy to 
reply to them, In the first place, we readily admit 
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that the sphere of se-x should be subjected to 
the human spirit; nay, we might go further and even 
define sexual ethics as the complete subordination of 
our sexual conduct to our life as a whole, with all 
its fundamental interests and responsibilities. But 
nothing could be more radically false than to imagine 
that the methods of Neo-Malthusianism mark an 
advance in the subordination of nature to the spirit. It must 
be obvious to every thinking person that precisely the 
opposite is the case. The perfection and popularisation 
of these practices will not assist men to master their 
instincts and passions, but will on the contrary make it 
easier than has ever before been the case for man’s sexual 
and animal self to dominate the will and spirit. F’or the 
artificial prevention of conception does not in the least 
control or discipline the sexual feeling itself. It merely 
frees it from producing its normal results: and it ts these 
very results which have^ in the past, so Powerfully contri¬ 
buted towards self-discipline and self-control. Remove 
the proper and natural consequences of sexual intercourse, 
and a controlling factor of the first importaoice has been 
eliminated. We may therefore assume with the utmost 
confidence that the subjection of men and women to 
their sensual passions will rapidly increase with the 
increase of Neo-Malthusian practices. It will increase, 
moreover, for this further reason that the prevention of 
conception causes the sex instinct to concentrate itself, 
in a most unwholesome and dangerous manner, upon 
mere barren pleasure; here we have naked sensuality, 
stripped of all the nobility, sanctity, and responsibility 
which attach to the normally directed sex impulse, 
associated as it is w'ith creation. Those who are today 
recommending the practices to which we refer, have not 
the remotest idea of the slippery downward slope upon 
which they have set their feet. Once let people begin 
with deliberate scientific purpose to pick out the element 
of pleasure from sexual activity as a whole, while 
neglecting its true meaning and purpose in our lives, then 
their remains no reason why the pleasure itself should 
not be enhanced by scientific means. It is no accident 
that this enhancement is most extensively practised in 
the identical country in which the artificial restriction of 
the family has been most generally adopted. 


E. D.—28. 
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But it will be asked : Is not the liberation of women 
from the burden of excessive motherhood a great success 
on the part of Neo-Malthusianism ? It is only an apparent 
success. In reality it is women, in particular, who will 
be the sufferers through anything which increases sexual 
irresponsibility in men. Even the most excessive production 
of children could not endanger women so greatly or so 
deeply undermine the true necessities of their existence, 
as will the artificial restriction of the family. The male 
sex passion, when relieved from all sense of responsibility 
and from the necessity for periods of self-control, when 
artificially liberated from the natural consequences which 
lend it meaning and dignity and link it to the purpose of 
life as a whole, will necessarily become more pleasure¬ 
seeking and more recklessly selfish than it could be under 
normal conditions. The result will be an increase in every 
sort of disloyalty and irresponsibility. This will not fail 
to make itself felt at those times when the wife is least 
able to respond to the claims of a desire ror pleasure, and 
in cases of illness when she doubly need^ her husband’s 
undivided affection. The situations which will necesarily 
arise from the man’s sexuality being exclusively directed 
towards sensuous gratification and being unaccustomed 
to control, will far surpass, in tragedy, sordidness, and 
poisonous consequences, anything which could possibly 
arise from the most unlimited child-bearing Moreover 
immoderation in this last resoect can be met only by an 
increasing spiritualisation and control of merely sensual 
passion, and never by methods which degrade and 
brutalise the sex impulse itself. It is true that these 
artificial methods may momentarily relieve much suffering. 
In the long run, however, according to their own inner 
nature, they must increase the sum total of human suffering 
in every sphere of life—for their effect is immeasurably 
to increase the subjection of man to passion and artificial 
sensuousness. This effect will be felt not only in the 
sexual sphere. It will spread to all the other departments 
of life. 

We may therefore feel absolutely certain that along 
these lines there can come nothing but injury to the 
human race—even if it were assured (which is far from 
being the case) that these methods would result in the 
birth of none but the most desirable children. Moreover 
this result presupposes a superhuman degree of 
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responsibility and selflessness, the very qualities, it will 
be observed, which will most suffer under the Epicurean 
philosophy which stands behind the artificial restriction 
of the family ! While speaking of the question of racial 
health we may remark that it should never be forgotten 
that not only in the case of the individual but in that 
of the race, too, the strengthening of character, and the 
establishment of the spirit as ruler over the body, is the 
foundation of all health. For this reason, a married life 
in which all motives for the overcoming of self have been 
artificially eliminated must necessarily lead in the 
direction of racial degeneration. 

“My teaching is health for all flesh,” said Christ. 
Since, however, health is to such a large extent a product 
of spiritual and moral factors, and physical degeneration 
is frequently a direct product of weakness of character 
and spiritual bankruptcy, it is a false general principle to 
lay too much weight upon the physical conditions of the 
propagation of the race. Parents with weak physical 
health are quite capable of producing children whose 
spiritual and moral qualities are such as not only to 
convey an increment of innermost life-energy to the race^, 
but to preserve the efficiency of a weak body, nay 
gradually to regenerate it. On the other hand, robust 
physical energy is only too readily converted into weak 
health if it enters upon life without preservative spiritual 
forces. This point of view applies even to the sphere of 
psycho-pathology; morbid mental tendencies are often 
counteracted and disciplined to an extraordinary extent 
through ethical factors and in general by the inexhaus¬ 
tible regenerative power of the spirit. On the other hand, 
a lack of moral energy, even in the healthiest men, carries 
with it the germ of mental morbidity and nervous dis¬ 
turbance. With regard to the whole problem of heredity, 
it should always be borne in mind that dangerous 
tendencies on the part of one parent may be balanced 
by healthy influences derived from the other. These 
considerations must not of course be understood m the 
sense that I defrecate responsibility with regard to really 
serious and indubitable hereditary dangers. My desire 
is to protest against the brutal and superficial “heredity- 
terrorism” with which certain modern eugenic enthusiasts 
advocate a regulation of human breeding borrowed from 
the stables and totally foreign to the human race, where 
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the problem of the right or duty of propagation is so 
infinitely more difficult and complicated. In the case of 
humanity, spiritual and ethical factors have to be taken 
into account. Moreover it is only in the rarest cases 
that we find two parents who are both of them, physically 
and psychically, so equally and so heavily tainted or 
defective, that anything could be safely predicted with 
regard to their children ! 

It is indeed no accident that the oldest wisdom 
directed man’s attention rather towards regeneration than 
towards generation, towards re-birth rather than towards 
birth, and forbade him to play at arrangement in a 
sphere of life where the combinations of the formative life 
forces are forever concealed from him. For us mortals 
it is impossible to recognise the real life-tendencies which 
are handed on from two human beings to a third; we 
shall never be able really to dominate our existence from 
this standpoint, but will merely pass from one hypothesis 
to another. We should therefore direct our whole effort 
towards the work of healing, reformation and regenera¬ 
tion, towards right care and right education. And all 
the methods which are thereby tested and practised 
towards the weakest and most endangered members of 
the community will come to the good of those who are 
apparently the most healthy, preserving them and their 
descendants from degeneration. This is the one and 
only true “racial hygiene’’—all artificial prevention, all 
imitation of that principle of the survival of the fit, or 
elimination of the unfit, which reigns upon the subhuman 
level, rests upon an act of self-deception; we believe 
ourselves to possess a knowledge which in reality we do 
not possess. It is an ironical fact that those who are the 
loudest in calling, in the name of the race, for a death 
sentence upon the existence of others are perhaps 
themselves the true pioneers and precursors of racial 
extinction. These remarks are naturally not directed 
against that influencing of heredity which is demanded 
under the name of “pre-natal’’ ethics: physical and 
mental hygiene on the part of the parents, abstention 
from alcohol etc. This is rather a species of regeneration; 
it is not concerned with the prevention or selection of a 
particular potential child, but with the proper influencing 
of a particular child, the development of which one 
cultivates, but the coming or not coming of which has 
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been left in God’s hands. This is the only right attitude 
for men and women to take up. They must hold fast to 
what is certain, and from that standpoint, in firmness and 
clearness, direct their outward activities. But in what is 
uncertain they must refrain from premature interference 
—it may be that some day, upon a higher level of 
spiritual experience, the knowledge that is now denied 
may be granted. 

So much with regard to the Eugenic arguments in 
favour of the preventive,methods. There are many other 
very weighty arguments which might be brought up 
against these interferences with nature, there is today, 
unfortunately, an increasing number of men and women 
who are quite insensitive to the profound uncleanness of 
these methods, either because they are not so constituted 
as to feel it, or because their feelings have been blunted 
by so much professional occupation with the sexual side 
of life. It is in the highest degree desirable, however, 
that the conduct of the race in this respect should be 
determined (as was once indeed the case) by those who 
have retained simple and pure feelings and not by those 
in whom they have been blunted ! Life is coarse and 
mechanical enough. It must become completely 
coarsened and uninspired if no higher considerations 
whatever enter into the base search for pleasure and the 
dull utilitarianism of modern conditions. The present 
age is sadly in need of a revival of the feeling that there 
is a kind of shame and chastity which springs from man’s 
simplest and unspoiled self, and is, in such matters as 
these, a much safer guide than cold abstract reason and 
calculating expediency. This inner chastity protests 
against the most intimate and devoted relationship of 
two people to one another being torn out of the darkness 
of elementary feeling into the artificial light of scientific 
technique and cold-blooded anticipation. The disappear 
-ance of shame in these matters is far from being a sign 
of health and strength—as is sometimes supposed. It is 
an indication of decay and degeneracy. What we call 
shame is the product of a deep and healthy life-instinct 
for the preservation of the unconscious and uncalculating 
element in the sexual sphere. This same shame it is which 
asserts itself against an “arranged” marriage; because 
the true position of the sexual should be behind that 
veil of self-forgetfulness which a great and passionate 
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feeling throws over men:— 

Wen Ihr's nichi fuhlt—Ihr werdet’s nict erjagen ! 

The suffering caused by excessive childbirth among 
women is certainly to be taken very seriously. The 
remedy is to be found, how'ever, in an increasing liber¬ 
ation of the woman from every species of sexual slavery. 
The full establishment of the woman in her dignity as a 
human personality will work against abuse of this sort; 
it will develop a type of domestic custom which, even in 
the hitherto backward countries, will strongly counter¬ 
balance the merely dominating instinct of the man—a 
result which will be at least as valuable to the man as to 
the woman. Such an increasing outward resistance to 
his sensual nature will be of great assistance in man’s 
own moral liberation; and this education of the man to 
higher spiritual freedom against the sex instinct is the 
second way to an amelioration of this suffering on the 
part of woman. Today, unfortunately, the majority of 
men find themselves in this respect still in an almost 
purely natural condition—they wwsf, however, be raised 
.above this level, just as they have been raised above the 
blind instinct of revenge which swayed men in the days 
of the family feud. It seems to me indubitable that the 
mastering and subjection of natural impulse, as shown in 
the sex instinct, is superior in cultural value to any other 
form of dominion over nature. Unfortunately our own 
age, in particular, instead of applying the great principle 
of mastery over nature to the sphere of- sex, too, has 
largely sunk back into a sad and deadening naturalism. 
It appears as if, in this sphere, there was a desire for a 
complete rest from every king of spiritual effort, and a 
resolve to allow nature entire sway over the human 
spirit. 

For example, there could not be anything more 
objectionable than the way in which today, throughout a 
great part of our sexual literature, the terms “ sexual 
intercourse” and “sexual satisfaction” are used, as if 
it was a question of mechanical functions which must * 
be performed with the same regularity and imperative 
necessity as the operations of digestion. From all this 
jargon the suggestion continually goes out that in this 
sphere man is born to absolute surrender and slavery. 
It is perhaps the very worst type of tyranny that public 
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opinion with regard to such matters should be governed, 
not by the great masters of the will and the great 
teachers of love (who know that great joys are never 
won and kept without great denials), but by the great 
mass of uninspired men of the world, who have not the 
faintest idea of what is meant by the awakening of the 
flesh through the spirit, men who have no spiritual sense 
of honour with which to oppose the blind pressure of 
the sex-instinct. Here indeed it will be necessary to 
arouse life to strong and high ideals, and not to allow 
the true doctrine to be lowered through human weakness. 
There has never been an age in which there has been 
so much talk of freedom as in the present, and never 
one in which the most important struggle for freedom, 
the struggle against the world of mere impulse, has 
been so thrust into the background. But, as we have 
said, this struggle can be carried on Only by the highest 
demands: here, if anywhere, are the words true. “Thou 
canst; then thou must!’’ It is precisely the great strong 
standards and limitations in this sphere which act as a 
true support and cure by suggestion for large numbers 
of those in a pathological condition, or of an over-strung 
type, while the weak following of impulse makes even 
strong people pathological. The ever-increasing use of 
excuses based upon “pathological disposition’’ is the 
best way to make unsound natures wholly the victims 
of their abnormal dispositions. Educators, in particular, 
should be very careful never to lose sight of this fact. 

The great majority of human beings will never 
succeed in more than a partial solution of the sex pro¬ 
blem. This is not, in the first place, any concern of 
the ethical thinker. It is not our business to form theory 
according to practice, but rather to inspire practice from 
the point of view of the highest theory. We must an¬ 
swer the question; What is true hygiene, consistent 
responsibility, and real enhancement of life in this 
sphere ? Those who will still live in short-sighted 
hygiene, half responsibility, and apparent enhancement 
of life, let them remain in their weak condition and 
endure the consequences. What is above all necessary 
is the heroic example of pioneers, true men who 
will bear witness in their own lives to the triumph 
of the spirit, men who will invade the lower levels 
with a definite example and testimony—and equally 
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necessary is the example ©f true women who will demand 
men and not puppets, and will refuse to encourage man 
in his weakness and mere slavery to instinct, but will 
demand great tests of will-power, as once upon a time 
the women of the Minttezeit demanded noble deeds of 
those who sought their favour. In such a fashion, through 
the strengthening of the soul, will men become fit for 
true love. In the modern way, however, they will be fit 
only for the nerve doctor. 

Perhaps it is because there is so much talk about 
freedom of personality in our age that so little of it 
is practised. If at one time, in the early centuries 
of Christianity, husbands and wives were able to 
live together as brothers and sisters, for the glory of 
Christ, as a glad witness of the newly discovered 
power of the spiritual man, then it should not be alto- 
'gether too high a" goal for the “free” man of today to 
obtain a sufficient amount of control over his sense- 
nature not to use or abuse the companion of his life 
solely in the work of propagation. Or must we accept the 
sexual impulse as the sole and all-powerful genius of the 
human race, and is there no omnipotent God in life to 
give us freedom when we earnestly seek it? Through 
the spiritual domination and education of the sex instinct, 
that which nature gives to man is neither reduced nor 
despised. Sex is then linked to the highest spiritual sources 
of joy, and thereby experienced with a thousand times 
gTcatef intensity. There is an intimate connection be¬ 
tween Seligkeit (felicity) and Seele (the soul). The most 
elementary condition of all true spiritual culture is 
the training of the will, —not that weak surrender to 
instinct and illusion through which man ultimately 
becomes the slave of the outer world and of his own 
physical and nervous condition 1” 

sfi sH ♦ * * 

“A considerable number of writings in defence of 
Neo-Malthusian principles have appeared since the 
foregoing section was completed. The influence of these 
works is peculiarly insidious, because the suggestions 
they contain are put forward, not in the interests of 
individual self-indulgence, but in the interests of eugenics 
or racial hygiene, and in the name of the emancipation of 
women from the burden of excessive childbirth—more 
especially among the poor. 
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When, in spite of such considerations, I persist in 
retaining my convictions, it is perfectly clear to me that 
I shall be separating myself from the prevailing ten¬ 
dencies of the age. Along with the disappearance of belief 
in a spiritual world arises the danger that even earnest 
and noble men and women will be influenced in their 
consideration of the .deeper things of life by the newest 
and most tangible facts alone, and will be inaccessible 
to all arguments going beyond the scope of mere prac¬ 
tical sense and expediency. It would appear as if the 
preponderance of an intellect directed towards external 
things destroyed not onl}' belief in the invisible world 
in a religious sense, but also undermined the power of 
grasping the full value and reality of certain impondera- 
bilia in earthly life, and of understanding the deep-growing 
spiritual injuries which may proceed from apparently 
harmless and even outwardly beneficial things. Closely 
connected with this is the method of the typical modern 
reformer (which might be illustrated by a number of 
examples taken from this book)—a method according 
to which he bases his suggestions upon some particular 
evil which is fully described and emphasized, the atten¬ 
tion of the public being thereby totally distracted from 
the consideration of the possibly much greater evils which 
may lie behind the immediate and obvious advantages 
which the reformer himself offers! 

It is a main argument of the Neo-Malthusians that 
the prevention of conception is no more than a conti¬ 
nuation of the great process of civilisation—the subjec¬ 
tion of nature to reason. This is a piece of pure 
sophistry. In the foregoing remarks we have already 
pointed out that the artificial restriction of the family 
is anything but a triumph of the spirit over natural forces, 
It is merely a mechanical prevention of certain natural 
consequences of these forces, and it must contribute 
towards subjecting man still further to the dominion of 
these forces, since it removes those important restrictions 
which nature herself has set in the way of natural sexual 
impulses. We do not go so far as to assert that married 
people should not come together unless they have the 
intention and the possibility of producing a child; genuine 
love is an equally justifiable motive for the consumma¬ 
tion, of their passion. But the conscious, deliberate 
E. D.—29. 
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prevention of conception brings an entirely new factor 
into the whole sex-relationship. It introduces an 
element of technical routine into that which should be 
as far removed as possible from all routine; it represents a 
concentration upon the mere mechanism of sexual love— 
a side of life which should be veiled over with a spiritual 
garment and not be dragged forward into the forefront of 
our consciousness dnd made the object of a special tech¬ 
nique. Practices of this kind cannot be carried on without 
a gradual coarsening and disintegration of feeling, in con- 
-sequence of which (especially in the man) sensibilities 
will be dulled which can hardly be described in words, 
but which are of decisive importance for the whole 
spiritual and moral nature, particularly on the sexual 
side. In the sexual organisation of the man there is 
always a danger that the mere impulse towards sexual 
gratification will break loose from all other physiolo¬ 
gical and spiritual aspects of sexual life, All deeper 
masculine education—not least man’s education through 
womanly feeling—has tended to restrain the merely 
sensual element and to unite the brute instinct with 
a whole world of higher sensibilities which veil it over 
and place it more or less in the mental background. 
But what is the part played by the artificial preven¬ 
tion of conception? It drags this brute element, this 
thirst for mere sensual gratification, away from its 
spiritual and moral associations, its great redeeming and 
sanctifying influences, thereby producing a spiritual injury 
of incalculable seriousness—an injury the very essence 
of which is the liberation of the natural from the control¬ 
ling spiritual. Pure-minded women are often the least 
able to understand this point of view, because they are 
either lacking in sensual feeling or their sensuality is of 
a much more refined type than that of the man- Prac¬ 
tices of this kind will therefore be much less injurious to 
them than to their husbands. Their influence upon 
the man’s whole erotic nature is profoundly corrupting. 
Our arm-chair “sexual reformers” do not go out of their 
way to consider this; they have not the faintest notion of 
the spiritual foundation of racial health, and cannot 
realise that the psycho-therapeutical standpoint is here 
of great importance. Even supposing that the adoption 
of Neo-Malthusian principles would really lead to the 
suppression of unsound children, and to the breeding of 
a large number of healthy children, there would still 
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remain the decisive question: Would not thi& practice 
operate, physiologically and psychologically, in ,such a 
fashion as to corrupt the whole sphere of sex, and 
produce such a degeneration of natural instinct, such a 
disturbance of higher erotic feelings, that in the course 
of a few generations even the best human material would 
become physically, psychically and nervously degenerate, 
as a consequence of this disintegrating tendency? These 
possibilities do not occur to the advocates of Neo- 
Malthusianism. Like so many other modern reformers, 
they are Utopians and shallow optimists, who refuse to 
perceive the darker side of human nature, and have no 
concrete perception of all the lower tendencies in man 
which such practices would liberate and morbidly 
stimulate.” 

1$ Hri m ^ 

“It will perhaps be said in reply that my own 
position also involves a great optimism. Will men, for 
such intangible reasons, really abandon the exceedingly 
immediate and practical advantages and pleasures, which 
the artificial restriction of the family places within their 
grasp ? Believe me I am under no such illusion. My 
remarks are addressed to a small circle who will 
understand my meaning without further explanation. I do 
not for a moment doubt that the modern devices for the 
prevention of conception will spread like wildfire. But 
we shall not have long to wait for the results. Then the 
time will come when large masses of men and women 
will again enrol themselves under the protection of those 
great principles which are today scorned and rejected!” 
“Marriage and The Sex Problem.” by Dr. F. W. 
Foerst^r, Special Lecturer in Ethics and Psychology 
at the University of Zurich, translated by Dr. Meyrick 
Booth. B. Sc,, Ph. D.; Messrs Wells Gardner, Darton & 
Co. Ltd., London, 1912 pp., 92—109). 

‘Birth-control’ is only a symptom, so to say, of the 
growing immorality among sensually-minded people all 
over the world. To nip the evil in the bud (but it has 
grown and is growing apace) a sincere change of heart 
to bring better times is absolutely necessary. Sensual 
inclinations have much to do with breeding and habits. 
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The evil effects of breeding can be rectified by good 
company but a change of habits is very essential. The 
worst of these habits that has undermined the moral 
hygiene of the west and westernised people wherever they 
may be, as also of a very great majority of mankind all 
over tht world during these days, is flesh or meat diet, 
i. e., the‘eating of flesh, fish and eggs. Flesh-diet is 
essentially immoral and sensual as it unnecessarily 
excites the sexual appetite on account of the presence of 
certain salts (not always effete) and acids in large 
quantities which produce unnecessary heat in the human 
system, and bringing about certain transformations in 
the blood and nerve cells, ultimately cause sexual pre¬ 
occupation and worry in the mind. The use of intoxi¬ 
cants and tobacco also are undesirable in this con¬ 
nection. 

A wilful persistence in these unnatural and evil 
habits and trying to grapple with imaginary causes of the 
growing immoral practices will not help us solve the 
difficulty that has beset the whole world and threatens to 
ruin the human race in the near future. Racial and 
national immorality backed by a thoughtless life of ease 
is the last symptom before the downfall of a nation. 
History bears witness to this fact. The Medes, the 
ancient Persians, the Phoenicians, the Greeks, the 
Romans and many other races that rose to political 
power in the world were all sunk in gross immorality 
before their fall. 

The generous and able writer quoted above has 
hinted at the evil consequences that will overtake those 
of the European races that are wilfully encouraging 
sexual levity under some or other deceptive name. But 
he has refrained from mentioning any of these clearly. 
It is better to state the unpleasant truth and awaken the 
conscience of such fortunate men and women as God 
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intends to send forth as His worthy messengers preaching 
to the future ‘ fallen-humanity’ a sincere change of heart 
and return to their Eternal Father. 

A good many of the ugly effects of this growing 
immorality are already apparent among western people, 
Political falsehoods, breaking of the plighted word, 
discarding of a religion demanding a high moral standard 
of life and going after easier, man-made systems of 
thought and the keeping up of a false and artificial 
procedure of etiquette in social life, all these are eating 
into the vitals of European society. 

The evil itself is very old, only the symptoms have 
become very obvious now. Oscar Wilde* was a result 
of it. It will not be long before many like him will rank 
among the very pique of society and their ugly deeds will 
be overlooked even by the opportunist, factious govern¬ 
ments of the world. Well-fed, lusty capitalists will give 
full play to their sensual inclinations without shame and 
pass for good men. The sin of Sodom,t even sadism 
will be widely practised. Those women who, playing 
into the hands of immoral men take recourse to con¬ 
traceptive methods will find themselves replaced by 
eunuchs and summarily dismissed from a pseudo- 
conjugal life. God forbid it should be so, but the world 
forcibly led by wealthy, war-minded Europe is heading 
for a moral disaster of the first magnitude. 

To quote Dr. Foerster again:— 

“The author knows only too well that he will not 


* In a dirty poem of his, Charmides. Wilde describes a man rising from 
his bed in the morning loosening his embrace of some dear body, i. e., a body 
either male or female ! What a heinous, diabolical ideal! What disedification 1 
What scandal!! 

4 See the Old Testament, Genesis XIX. See also Livy’s History of the 
Punic Wars, Boole XXII, Sections 3 and 4. 
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convert the upholders of the “new morality”. He there¬ 
fore appeals, in the first place, to the young men and 
women of today. It is his sincere hope that they will 
not be so misled by the plausible phrases of modern 
writers, and by the term “new morality,” as to 
believe that any fresh vital force lies behind the new 
gospel of moral license. On the Contrary, this whole 
tendency is a symptom of weakness and exhaustion. It 
is an old and tired phase of thought, which resigns the 
will to the dominion of instincts and desires. Even at 
its best, it stands for a weak and short-sighted sympathy. 
Jacking in the manly knowledge that the most merciful 
social system is one founded upon definite order. The 
conquering spiritual power of the old way of life best 
corresponds to the temper of youth. Here youthful 
strength finds its highest aims. Here it meets with 
its greatest test of will power at the very threshold 
of life.” (“Marriage and the Sex Problem”, Foerster, o. 
225.) 

Oh what a terrible fall! The modern European 
woman, a dupe of the lusty modern European capitalist 
man, acts the part of the victim to his pleasure to perfec¬ 
tion. She exhibits her charms on the cinema screen for his 
pleasure; she sings in the gramaphone record to lull him 
out of his day’s money-making business worries and 
last but not least, she takes recourse to contraceptives 
to appease his growing sensual appetite. 

The ancient Aryan Sages of India very powerfully 
grappled with this question. For example, the sage 
Bhrgu in his edition of the Manusmrti lays down the 
following rules for the guidance of the right-minded 
husband and wife:—(1) A married man or woman 
must never approach another’s spouse. (2) The couple 
may meet on all nights out of the sixteen since the 
beginning of the wife’s monthly ‘illness’ except the 
four nights of the illness itself, the eleventh, the 
thirteenth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth of the dark 
or bright half of the month and any other days when 
either of the pair is indisposed, (3) They should 
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necessarily meet on these occasions for the production of 
children, but it should not be understood from this that 
their occasional union (on other nights not prohibited) for 
the gratification of one or the other of them is totally 
forbidderi. 

Nocturnal meeting is ordained in preference to 
diurnal since the latter is apt to produce intense beat in 
the system thus leading to indisposition and even to 
serious mishaps. The setting apart of the sixteen days 
is justified by the fact that the right period of fecunda¬ 
tion of the ovum with the sperm covers so many days 
more or less from the day of ‘illness.* The exempted 
days are considered unsuitable on account of certain lunar 
(and solar) influences on the human system. The removal 
of the four days of ‘illness’ and any other days of the 
spouse’s indisposition from the list is easy to understand. 
But the other‘provisions’ also of the Bhargavl Manusmyti 
in this connection are based on very profound and 
important scientific truths which modern scientists refuse 
to understand. 

Following these rules, says Bhvgu, the householder 
will indeed be a Brahmacarin.* 

Thus man’s life is essentially a life of Brahmacarya 
and cannot be anything else since his body is a Ksudra- 
brahmanda (= a miniature universe) and his soul—brahma 
is the abode of God-Brahma. The fulfilment of this 
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three-fold existence is what is called Brahmacarya. The 
maintenance of the 

6333 

in his ksudra-brahmanda and the surrounding universe 
is possible only through a life of thorough Brahmacarya. 
The six-fold constitution of a body has already been 
explained. There is a seven-fold composition also of the 
living frame known to science of which the ingredients 
—(1) rasa (chyle); (2) rakta (blood); (3) mamsa (flesh); 
(4) meda (fat); (5) asthi (bone); (6) majja (marrow) and 
^ (7) virya (semen, both male and female). A healthy body 
—corpus sanum —is possible only when all these ingre¬ 
dients of the animal frame are intact. They form there¬ 
fore, an aggregate of the natural phenomena that neces¬ 
sarily unite in the formation of a living body. 

Each successive item in this list is more important 
and precious than the preceding, the last being the 
greatest and rarest of all since it forms the nucleus of the 
very making of a living being. It forms the very basis, 
the foundation, nay, the essence itself of all the muscles, 
bones, sinews, nerves, veins, arteries, capillaries, etc., etc., 
the great 6333 in the animal system. Those who advocate 
the use of contraceptives have, unjustly and mischievously 
belittled the significance of this very important element, 
semen, the loss of which in most cases means the ruin of 
the life of the loser. 

Hence the pertinent question arises 

How can Brahmarya be maintained ? 

Simple living and high thinking is the best means 
to attain this end. Light and only sufficient clothing, an 
entirely vegetarian diet (completely excluding flesh, fish 
and eggs), total abstinence from all intoxicants, luxuries 
and ‘unnecessaries,’ and 'a life of study, meditation and 
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prayer and hard physical labour—all this forms the only 
and the surest course to keep Brahmacarya. Fresh air and 
residence in a healthy and clean locality as well as 
anatomical exercise is necessary but this is not the subject 
of this book. 

Did the Brahmacarin beg his living ? 

A reference to the ‘Hymn on Penury R. V. X, 155 
given elsewhere in this book will make it clear to the 
reader that the idea of begging on the part of any but 
the Sannyasin is repugnant to the Vedas. It seems 
however probable, that the poor student was asked to beg 
his bread and study that he may, under no circumstances, 
remain ignorant. It is reasonable to suppose that if a 
Brahmacarin were to go abegging, say every three hours 
a day, his studies would be interfered with. Hence it is 
not clearly intelligible how certain scholars came to 
represent the ancient Brahmacarin as a beggar. It is 
not right to think that the ancient Aryan kings and rich 
men of India compelled their children to beg, for, ancient 
authorities do not at all support this view, 


E. D 


30. 
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Every wise person having a good insight into 
things (and diffusing his knowledge among others) should 
realise (the properties and uses of) this praiseworthy 
phenomenon (of heat energy) that vitalizes the earth, 
the atmosphere, the trees, the plants (and all other things 
in the universe) in such a manner as to render them 
capable of producing wealth (and happiness for all 
beings). May such wise men bestow happiness on me 
(and others) and may not this Earth support us if we are 
wicked at heart. R. V., V. 42, 16. 

The highest righteousness consists in one’s putting up with those 
that ill use one just as the Earth supports even those that dig her up. 
(Saint Tiruvalluva Naaynaar in his Tiruk Kural.) 

The waters deluge man with rain, oppress him with hail and 
drown him with inundations; the air rushes in storms, prepares the 
tempest, or lights up the volcano; but the earth, gentle and indulgent 
ever subservient to the wants of man, spreads his walks with flowers, 
and his table with plenty; returns, with interest, every good committed 
to her care; and though she produces the poison, she still supplies the 
antidote; though constantly teased more to furnish the luxuries of man 
than bis necessities, yet even to the last she continues her kind indul¬ 
gence, and, when life is over, she piously covers his remains in her 
bosom. (Pliny; the New Dictionary of Thoughts, p. 149.) 





CHAPTER III. 

Universal Patriotism. 


Atharvaveda, XII, 1. 

i m ^ 5*r: 

1(^(1 

(31) Satyam byhadrtam ugram diksa tap6 brahma 
yajnah prthivim dharayanti I Sa n5 bhQtasya patnyurum 
lokam prthivi nah kr^otu II 1. 

I 15?ig:i I I I sift I 
mi 11%^ I I ^ 1 3 :1 I I I 
1I 13 :115it| 11 

wn a® aa: (^) 

vs Tp?rf ^ I ^IT 5f; (^) («rf^) I (^IT) gWr 5f: 

II 

Word-meaning —Conduct day by day 
growing in truth. vigorous pursuit of right 

knowledge. = self-control, ?ni=observance of solemn 
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vows. II3T = pursuit of Vedic study along with the purity 
of one’s morals. sacrifice or good works—honouring 

the wise, associating with the virtuous and charity. 

Motherland, kingdom, the Earth. 
support, uphold. 5rr=that. sr; = our. »J?R?T=of the past. 

= of the future. = protector. = broad 

?pftqrn= space. 5qff3=may she make. 

Translation :—A people’s conduct day by day 
progressing in truthfulness, their vigorous pursuit of right 
knowledge, their self-control, their observance of solemn 
vows, their prosecution of Vedic study accompanied by 
the purity of morals, their good works (such as honouring 
the wise, associating with the virtuous and charity), these 
are the qualities that enable the Motherland to hold her 
head erect among other nations. May our Mother 
country who has protected us in the past (is protecting us 
now) and will protect us in the future, afford us ample 
room (that we may develop in these virtues.) 

Purport: —Truthfulness in one’s mental and moral 
life, control of the senses and meekly commingling with 
the wise, are essential for one’s advance in earthly life. 
.This rule holds good for all times and all climes. 

^ 5^: gq i 

ir 11 

(32) Asambadham vadhyato rnSnavanam yasya 
udvatah pravatah samam bahu I Nanavirya Ssadhirya 
bibharti prthivi nah prathatam radhyatam nah II 2. 
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(*5[T) st: sw?fwr 

(«r) ST- II 

Word-meaning:~«rW4J^=a phenomenon or factor 
that impedes progress. = removing. 

of thoughtful man. ?r€?IT5=whose. 'Jid’;=high (places). 
sigfcT: = lovv (places). ?TJr^=even (places). <q[=^many. 
;TT»IT^Wi-. = of many potencies, = herbs. ?II=who. 

keeps, bears, produces. Motherland. •!;= 

for us. ST«I?ITflr=allow room. ?T«sicrrJT=accomplish (hap¬ 
piness.) 

Translation ;—This Motherland though herself 
chequered by high, and low places and many plains does 
remove all causes that impede the progress of the 
thoughtful. She stores (within her bosom) herbs of 
multifarious potentialities. May she afford us ample 
room for progress and accomplish our happiness. 

Purport :—Thoughtful people have no regard for 
even and approachable places or fear for inaccessible high 
and low lands, for their diligence removes all obstacles 
enabling them to work for their own and others’ happiness. 

(^^) ^ I 

51^^ ^ ^ n ^ 

(33) Yasyam samudra uta sindhurapO yasyam- 
annam krstayah sambabhuvuh I Yasyamidam jinvati 
pranadejat sa nO bhumih purvapfeye dadhatu II 3. 

I I ^ I i \ i 
31^ I f I i I I 1i 

I HTI g: I i i ii 

^gsc5 ^ ’T’PTT ws 

(^) 3[? smsp^ '3C3Tct ?TT *r: 

II 

Word-meaning:—Tn?lT==on which, ^^'.ssthe sea. 
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3^=and. fe?5:=big rivers. ?nT. streams, lakes, etc. 

= food. = fields, farms. ^^:=exist. 

Sinjra;,mT?^=this living and moving world. faf^rf^=goes 
about. position deserving to be protected by 

the great. 

Translation: —In whom exist seas, great rivers and 
other receptacles of water (such as streams, lakes, and 
wells), food and farms, and in whom this whole world 
endowed with breath and motion goes about its business, 
may she advance us to a position that deserves to be 
protected by the great. 

Purport: —men who utilise the sea, rivers, and rain¬ 
water, do farming, ply boats and set up machinery to 
advance the happiness of mankind, deserve to be 
respected by all, 

\ 

^ I HT ^ \\ ^ h 

(34) Yasyascatasrah pradisah pythivya yasyam 
annam kr^tayah sambabhQvuh J Ya bibharti bahudha 
prS^iadejat sa n6 bhumirgOsvapyanne dadhatu 11 4 

I 15s%[: i 3%®^: i i 
^ I I s*isfp: I qr i l l i 1 
I g: I I 1I ^ I | 2 T| n 

^ «it^; (f^) sn^ 

?it *t- (^) 11 

Word-meaning: —= four. jH^:= the main 
quarters. ?I^tlT3=in each of which. = Motherland. 

bears, supports. i?5*iIT=in many ways. »flg=>« 
in (plenty of milch) cows. »l^=food, provisions ^^13 = 
establish, place. 
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Translation: —That Motherland of ours has her 
four main (and four subordinate) quarters, in each of 
which food and farms abound, and she, by various means 
supports this whole world endowed with life and motion. 
May that Motherland establish us in a plenty of (milch) 
cows and also of food. 

Purport: —A man who casts a supervising glance 
all around and procuring provisions and other necessaries 
protects all creatures is himself blessed with abundance 
in domestic animals and food. 

iV<) ^^ 

(35) Yasyam purvS purvajana vicakrirfe yasyam 
d6va asuran abhyavartayan i Gavamasvanam vayasasca 
visbha bhagam varcah pythivi nO dadhatu il 5. 

j I psg^n: i i ^ i |an: i 

3?^ 1 I 11 g I ( 

I i 15:1 II 

(*n) nm mm- m ^i. (^tr) 

sr: «T#r H 

Word-meaning: —t^=in past creations, ages or 
times. q;lnnTT:== predecessors or ancestors, 
performed deeds'of prowess. ^;gT:=righteous men. 

= the wicked. vanquished. *TWf=of cows. 

•P5Rf = of horses. food. 'RrST (f^s??ir)=a spe¬ 

cial place, shelter, refuge. <1*!^^= prosperity. = power. 

Translation: —May that Motherland (of ours) in 
whom in past ages (of creations) our predecessors did 
deeds of prowess, the righteous vanquished the wicked, 
and who in a special manner shelters cows, horses (and 
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such other domestic animals) and food, bestow on us 
prosperity and power. 

Purport:—Our ancestors by diligent efforts removed 
all obstacles from their way and attained to prosperity 
and power. We also should do likewise. 

(36) Visvambhara vasudhani pratisfcha hiranya 
vaksa jagato nivSsanI I Vaisvanaram bibhratl bhumira- 
gnimindrarsabha dravine no dadhatu II 6- 

Mrrf: I fnsIM I i 1I 

13:15313 u 

«pgp?:--finite, sFra’: 

«rf^ ^ sd^ 11 

Word-meaning:— = sheltering all on her 
bosom, = the receptacle of wealth. Slf?T5T = firm 

refuge. l^«i^«r^r:=who stores gold and other precious 
metals in her bosom. 3f*Rr: = of the active. = 

imparter of happiness. %^prt = doing good to all 
men. ?rfliq = a man of prowess like fire. bear¬ 
ing, supporting. Having God for her control 

-ler. power and wealth. 

Translation;—May that Motherland (of ours) who 
shelters all on her bosom, who is the receptacle of wealth, 
who affords firm standing to all, who keeps gold and 
other precious metals in her bosom, who imparts happi¬ 
ness to all that are active, who supports men of fire-like 
vigorous prov/ess in doing good to their fellow-men and 
who has God for her Controller, establish us in power 
and wealth. 


E. D.—31. 
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Purport:—The industrious, become leaders of men, 
secure wealth in the shape of the precious metals etc., 
and attain happiness. 

^ 114 iimf ^ IIV9II 

(37) Yam raksantyasvapna visvadanim d6va bhumim 
prthivini apramadam I Sa no madhu' priyam duham atho 
uksatu varcasa II 7. 

'T^:—^ I 1I 1 |rt: i 

jf44f 13?j|sRT^ I g: I I fR4 i ||t i i 

^ IR%T II 

«F3R;~?lt >3f?lrR «W* 

(jt:) ll 

Word-meaning: —f5R3Rl«flf=vvho gives all. 5Cgfscr= 
protect. ?l^Rn'-=without sleeping. ^^: = the righteous. 

=the spacious Motherland. ?lTrJTT^=without 
any flaw (in their vigilence). 1T^=the fruit of past 
actions, all pleasurable objects, the essence of all worldly 
things. fspf= desirable. = bestow on. Wilt (?P!l4-3') 

= and also. 3^ W 3^. = may shower on, advance. 
W^5n = with power, energy, prowess. 

Translation:—May that Motherland, the giver of 
all, the firm and spacious, whom the wise ones sleepless 
keep a watch over without any flaw in their vigil, give 
us the means to enjoy the fruit of our past actions, and 
so help us to develop our powers. 

Purport:—Men who protect the land by a vigilant 
and flawless watch enjoy the best of all things and be¬ 
come wise and powerful. 

ms^sfR RPrrf^TJR^l R^- 
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f^: I ^ ^fkBTt I ^ ^ 

II <: II 

(38) Ya'rnave'dhi salilam agra asidyam mayabhi* 
ranvacaran manisinah I Yasyahrdayam paramfi vyomant- 
satyenavrtam amrtam prthivyah I Sa no bhumistvisim 
balam rastre dadhatuttamfi II 8. 

^ 13^ 13Tf^ I 1 ^ 1qi I 
?nnN: I 2fs3i^ I #I ^1: i i 31^ i 
1 3TTs^ I I qf^sqr: I ^ l g: i 
1 I I irt I ?HT| i n 

3P^;—2IT ?Rf^ (fair) 

JTFTTfvr: , ^TRt: qf^r: (spir) 

?n??r (jhj^) er jjBi: jt; w 

(’sr) qvjTg li 

Word-meaning; —’SP^—in the sea, atmosphere, 

=in, on. ^%qrq=water in the form of vapour or mist. 
?rrefV^^=was, ?I&=in the beginning, before creation. 
*?rnf<i:=with the intellectual faculties. 9Ig SP9T^=have 
followed, have served. 3PnfH^P!j;=the thoughtful. 5q?IW= 
heart, pith, essence. in the Almighty, Omni¬ 

present God. ^lr^=by the eternal primordial matter. 
®IIgd=is covered. ^l^=not dead, immortal, f^f^— 
light. <srer*(.= power, (armies).g:^^ = in an excellent. TT% = 
kingdom. ?psrtg = bestow on. 

Translation: —May that Mother Earth, which, be¬ 
fore the creation, was in the form of vapour in the ocean 
of atmosphere, whom, in past ages (or creations) the 
thoughtful served with their rational faculties, whose 
immortal heart is established in the Most High God and 
is enveloped in truth (or whose indestructible essence 
before the creation covered with Primordial Matter existed 
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in the Most High God), make us an excellent nation 
endowed with the light of wisdom and power. 

Purport: —This Earth has always existed, before the 
creation as subtle matter, and after the creation as the 
meeting place of innumerable souls and the receptacle of 
precious metals and important agricultural products. 
Those who, knowing this, serve her with diligence and 
wisdom, will become a great nation endowed with light 
and power. 

(39) Yasyamapah paricarah samanlrahOrStre apra- 
madam ksaranti i Sa nO bhQmih bhQridhara payo 
duhamatho uk^atu varcasa I) 9. 

i sirt: i nfi^: i i 

^ I 1 mi?: I I lilrsTO I I 

pr? I f1I II 

"rfencT: srrr: 

«T jt: 55f »i«ft ii 

Word-meaning; —in whom. «rnT‘. = trust¬ 
worthy, of good will. ^T?iTif\: = of equal or quiet nature. 
tjftgTT{=serving others. srfkl^ = day and night. *ISBn^= 
without anything untoward. gTf^ = flow, pass. ?|ftKrPtT= 
possessing immense power to support creatures. trtr: = 
milk, food. 5ff=yield. 

Translation: —May that Motherland in whom many 
well-wishers of humanity of quiet nature and serving 
mankind pass their days and nights without anything 
untoward happening, and who possesses immense power 
to support beings, amply provide us with food, and also 
help us to develop our power. 
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Purport; —Like noble souls of impartial and phil¬ 
anthropic dispositions, all men, casting off all differences, 
should work for each other’s welfare, and by means of 
food and other helps rendered by the earth advance in 
power and valour. 

(v?o) fMwrWi’ I ’'H gsK 

II II 

(40) Yamasvinavamimatam vispuryasyam vicakrame 
Indro yam cakra atmane'namitram sacipatih I Sa nO 
bhumirvisrjatam mata putraya me payah II 10. 

I i I i wi\ I 

I I ^ I ^ I 1 ^^sqf^': i 

^ 1 g: I I fq I §35Tg i w 1 3 ^^ 1 1 1 q4 :11 

^Fsnr:—«jt «rf»mraT, 

?tt ^ ?r gsiT^r q?T: 

II 

Word-meaning:— = day and night. flf^?TRTf= 

have measured. fil^: = the pervading sun. 
placed his foot upon. f55: = the soul. for herself. 

<R5n^lp5IT = free from foes. HJ-^*rirtJ = the protector of speech, 
actions, or wisdom. %g;3rHr = bestow on us in various 
ways. food, milk. 

Translation*. —May that Motherland whom the day 
and the night have measured, on whom the pervading 
sun has placed his feet in the shape of rays, whom for 
his own sake, the soul the lord of speech (deeds or intellect), 
has rendered free from foes, provide me with ‘milk,’ 

Purport; —That land which the day and night have 
rendered fruitful, which the sun keeps fit by his gravita¬ 
tional force, light, rain etc., and on which truth-speaking, 
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righteous and wise men prosper, every man should try to 
make more useful and thus do the good of mankind. 

f^ pi I «(^s- 

tlt 3T§^V:# HUM 

(41) Girayaste parvata himavanto’rapyam tS prthi- 
vi syonam astu i Babhrum krsnam rohinim visvarupam 
dhruvam bhumim prthivlmindraguptam i Ajlt6‘hat6 
aksato'dhyastham prthivimaham II 11. 

111 #it: i i 111 jfefi 
I I I pi 1 1 

I I 113#i: i i ^Hi i 

131*^11 

(%) ^ fkWcT: sf:) 

^tsT«Rg I iwjjf 

sRfVrr; ?Rr?r: ?r«isnc ii 

Word-meaning:—^=her hills, i7^dT: 

= snovvclad mountains. woodland. ?f^ = Oh 

Motherland. ??it5T^=pleasant. 9|^ = may be. —who 
supports. = for agriculture. =yielding 

agricultural products. f^'!(€f^Mi=of various forms, 
golden, silver etc. 5grf?nj^=firm land. ^f«r^=vast. 

=p ro tec ted by great and powerful men. ?r3fV^‘.= 
unconquered. ?r3;^:=unslain. unwounded. ^THIST 

=may I possess, rule over, reside in. 

Translation:—May the hills, the snowclad mountains 
and the woodlands of our Motherland be pleasant to us ! 
She, the spacious Motherland, who supports all creatures, 
fit for agriculture, yielding various kinds of agricultural 
products, and having innumerable forms (such as golden 
silver etc., on account of the diflferent precious metals 
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she keeps), who affords firm ground for our residence, and 
is protected by great and powerful men ! May I reside in 
(rule over, and possess) her, unconquered, unslain, un¬ 
wounded. 

Purport:—By means of arts, machinery and convey¬ 
ances man should, without let or hindrance, explore even 
the most inaccessible parts of the earth and make them 
fertile and habitable. 

^ ^ TO srar ^ 13#^: 

n II 

(42) Yat te madhyam pTthivi yacca nabhyam yasta 
Qrjastanvah sambabhflvuh I Tasu nO dhehyabhi nah 
pavasva mata bhamih putrO aham prthivyah I Parjanyah 
pita sa u nah pipartu II 12. 

^111 *1^^ I ^ 51I I 

11 37^: I 1I 1 3 :1 13% I 19591 

HRHI I p: i 1 i 1 #^: I %it i I 

^ ^ I 3: I %i I 

(t) ^ ^ !Tv^r «n'-Hi 35^: 

cTT^ m Hi 

SSf. fqm, 3r ir: 1 

Word-meaning: —«l?5==what. ^=her. 
qg[)= acts of justice. ssTf^W— the warrior’s beneficent 
deeds. ^:=bestowing power or strength. ?F^:=from the 
body. ?R:^5:=have come into being. 5rr5=in all those 
acts. ^=may shelter. wfvT tJ«PE^=purify from all direc¬ 
tions, or completely. il^??i:=the rain cloud. ftRn=pro- 
tector, father. = may he fill us with plenty. 

Tranalation:—To the Motherland, do all the acts of 
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justice, and the warriors’ beneficent deeds pertain 
and from her body proceed all the things that 
nourish and strengthen us. With these she shelters us and 
purifies us completely. The Earth is a mother unto me 
and I, like a son, ward off all her calamities. The rain 
clouds protect us like a father, may they fill us with plenty. 

Purport: —Men should attain practical proficiency in 
politics, geology, agriculture, ‘hydrology’ and such other 
key sciences and arts and render the earth more 
beneficent to humanity, 

I gpTf' prr 

I HI ^ 

(43) Yasyam vedim parigrhnanti bhumyam yasyam 
yajflam tanvate visvakarmanah 1 Yasyam mlyantS 

svaravah prithivyam urdhvah sukra ahutyah purastSt i 

Sa no bhumirvardhayadvardhainana II 13. 

I I i i i gt i 

I t i i 1i 

|grr: i ^ 15: i 1 g® i giqRr ll 

nw «n5c?TT: 

5 En si: 11 

Word-meaning:—%^=the sacrificial place. gf^- 
»?yf^,=surround. «l?=sacrifice in the form of good 
works viz:—honouring the wise, associating with the 
righteous and charity. fgr^nindt5!f:=men proficient in all 
works, =are constructed. ^<^.’=triumphal columns. 
3;^:=high. g!CT:=white. before the 

completion of sacrificial good works. W^’!Rl=advance, 
help to advance or develop, make to prosper. 
growing, advancing, prospering. 
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Translation:—On which Earth, men proficient in all 
works surround the place prepared and purified for sacri¬ 
ficial ceremonies, on which sacrifices in the form of 
honouring the wise, associating with the righteous and 
succouring the needy are performed, on which Earth 
before the consummation of great sacrificial good works, 
high, white triumphal pillars are built, may that Mother¬ 
land thus prospering advance our prosperity. 

Purport: —It is but meet that becoming experts 
in all good works, men should advance the fame of their 
Mother Country and establish their own repute. 

3^ I ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 \\W 

(44) Yo no dvesat prthivi yah prtanyadyo'bhi 
dasanmanasa yO vadhena I Tam nO bhume randhaya 
pRrvakrtvari II 14. 

t g: 1i i g: i l g; l 
( ^: 1I I g: I ^ I i ps- 

1^11 

«F^:-(^) ?T; ?r: ?r: qsrar (sit) 

(gr) T. (I) t( st: SjWiPT II 

Word-meaning:— hostile towards. 
=invade with a body of troops. gr fi T -T T ^ l ^ = harass. *1*1^ 
=in thought, ^^=in action by the use of lethal 
weapons. !T:=for us. S^q^T^destroy. 'Jjl^S^^thou 
who workest for the good of the great. 

Translation:-—Him who has hostile inclinations 
towards us, him who may invade us with a body of 
troops, him, who may harass us with hostile plans in 


E. D.—32. 
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his mind, or actively with arms, may the Mother Earth, 
—the Motherland who is firm, and does work for the 
righteous, destroy all such for us. 

Purport: —Those who, with a pious regard protect 
the Earth (motherland) can destroy all foes. 

II^MI 

(45) Tvajjatastvayi caranti martyastvam bibharsi 
dvipadastvam catuspadah 1 Tavemfi prthivi panca 
manava yebhyo jyotiramrtam martyebhya udyantsuryo 
rasmibhiratanSti II 15. 

I 3TtiT: I I I q^r': i m I 
fiHfl I I ^ I I ^ I 13%^ I I 

513^1: I I 5qtf^; I 3?:^ I q#tFii: 1 5^sqq: I I 

(^) i (^) 

T^jprfiT.' (i^w) ii 

Word-meaning: —?eRJ STRTTt = born from thee, r^lf^ 
55^1^—live and move in thee. = the mortal beings. 
f^<Tf^ = thou dost support. f^^: = bipeds. ggwiq;=quad- 
rupeds. 5PrT*raT: = these human beings related to the 

five great elements, earth, water, fire, air, and other, 

—for whom. JT^^:— for mortals. = immortal 

light. 5tEra[^^:=the rising sun. — with his rays, 

spreads all around. 

Translation: —All these mortal creatures are born of 
the Motherland and live and move in her. She supports 
bipeds (on her bosom) and she supports the quadrupeds. 
Man having an intinaate connection with the five 
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great elements earth, water, light, air and ether, for 
whom, mortal by nature as he is, the sun by means of 
his rays spreads immortal light all around, is also the 
subject of the Earth. 

Purport: —Men should recognise their indebtedness 
to their Motherland and endeavour diligently to make 
her more beneficent to humanity. The sun’s light, rain 
and such other phenomena will surely co-operate with 
such. 

W) ^ mi ^ ^ ^ ^ 

n II 

(46) Ta nah prajah sam duhratam samagra vacO 

madhu prthivi dhehi mahyam ii 16. 

— ^i 13:1 3S5tt: i ^ i ppt i i i 

I 1 Iff I n 

?wnT: m: srsns sf; ^ 

Word-meaning:— ?t*RIT;5T: ?nrT;=all those creatures 
(mentioned in the above stanza). ST: ?ff^?lt=unite with 
us and complete our soceity. Wr?;=of speech. 

sweetness. ^%=give. lTffl*l^=to me. 

Translation: —May all these creatures unite with us, 
complete our society and make it perfect. May the 
Motherland give us sweetness of speech (which is so 
essential to bring us together). 

Purport;—Sweetness of speech that is truth-speak¬ 
ing coupled with gentleness of expression and humility 
in tone enables a man to derive happiness from all 
creatures. 

(«\9) pr 1 
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(47) Visvasvam mataram osadhinam dhruvam 
bhumim prthivim dharmana dhrtam I Sivam syonam 
anu carema visvaha II 17. 

I gr^ i i pr i i 

I I I I I 3T5 1315 I 

II 

agf 

^ Wt^TT 'iMf «i3 II 

Word-meaning; —who produces and pos¬ 
sesses every thing earthly. *TT^ = !Tiother. wt^^«ff=of 
the herbs. H«if = the firm. =ground. = spacious. 

= righteousness. qpft=supported. %^=auspicious. 
Wtsff = pleasant, = let usfollow. f*r^q[?{i=in various 

ways. 

Translation:—May we, in all ways, follow (live 
in accordance wtth the ‘wishes’ of) that Motherland who 
produces and possesses all terrestrial objects, is the mother 
(producer) of all herbs, who affords firm stand to all 
creatures, who is upheld by righteousness, and who is 
auspicious, charming and spacious. 

Purport: —Righteousness should be the norm in 
accordance with which, the ruler as well as the ruled 
enjoy the earth. It will then yield them happiness. 

(«c) 5^ 5fni ^ I 

m II H II 

(48) Mahat sadhastham mahatl babhflvitha mahan 
vega ejathurvepathuste 1 Mahaipstvendro rak§atyapra- 
madam i Sa no bhfime prarocaya hiranyasySva sandysi 
ma no dvik§ata kascana H 18. 
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I 1 5 p( I §f§5 I ^ I Ml I 

* 3 • 5fT=i I, gn I !ir31 i w i 

g: I ^ I ** I ft 3 H I I gsfI m i 3 : t hm \ 

I ig II 

(r^) ?I^«r I 

^ %n-, ^:. (^) WCTJ^I r^r 1 

5 En *1*. ^SFcftr snct^, ^«rjf jt: wt 11 

Word-meaning;—WC^—great. place to stay 

together. ;i55ft=great. ^^gi^«J=thou art. *151^= great. 

velocity. cciT3: = going, moving. ^^3* = trembling, 
shaking. JTfHL f55: = the Great God- protects. 

9ISIJn<t = without any flaw. sni)w!r=make us to shine forth 
%«i<<^ f^=like that of gold. #Efi[r=in form, to look at. 
J?T *f! = may nobody bear us any ill will. 

Translation:— Our Mother is great, and a great 
place of shelter dost afford for all. Her velocity, her 
motion and her tremor are all immense. The Great and 
All-powerful God protects her without any flaw. May 
the Earth, who is of this description, make us shine with 
lustre as of gold and may nobody bear us any malice. 

Purport; —The diligent by endeavours and co-opera¬ 
tion with others procure through their knowledge wealth 
in the form of gold etc., and become powerful. 

T?ti: II n II 

(49) Agnirbhumyam osadhisvagnimapo bibhratya- 
gnirasmasu 1 Agnirantah purusesu gosvasvesvagnayah tt 19 

q^qT 3 *—| I I I 3n4: I 

I I I \ w^i i i i 
I w^i 11 
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jjPiTw («r) wfe: (wfer), »inT: 

(srRr) «r%: (?rfer) i 55^ «P?r: «[%:, »ftg 

(^) «npi: 11 

Word-meaning: —?rf*fT-=fii'e, heat, electricity. » 3 **Tf= 
in the earth. ?it'5rKftg = in herbs, sm:—waters. = 

support, bear, hold. ?n{*I^=in stones or clouds. ?Ir?T: = 
inside, 3 ^'^ = in men. jft 3 = in cows. 5I^^=in horses. 

= heat or electricity in differerent forms or grades. 

Translation: —Fire (heat-energy and electricity) 
is present in the Earth. It thence enters the herbs (that 
grow upon the Earth). The waters bear fire, and fire is 
an ingredient in the formation of the cloud (or stone). 
It is present in the human body, and in different forms 
it is found in the bodies of animals like the cow and the 
horse. 

Purport;: —The heat that is in the Earth enters 
cereals and vegetables and endows them with nutrient 
potency. Bodies of animals and all gross forms of 
matter are held together by the power of this heat or 
electricity. 

(^o) ^ I qrffH 

II 

(50) Agnirdiva a tapatyagnerdevasyorvantarik^am 1 
Agnim martasa indhate havyavaham ghrtapriyam II 20. 

q^qr?:—gf m i %f: i sn i gqf? I I i p i 
I I I ^ I I 11 

%r: wr ^ i 

Word-meaning; —f^:=from the sun (Nir. VI, 20 ). 
nr dq(5t=comes down and shines or heats. ^;5[^=of the 
desirable or cherished one. spacious. *RTft 3 !*T=the 
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intermediate region. JT?r!^f:=the mortals. (indhate)== 
light. (havyavaham) = that which carries the 

fragrance of the articles burnt all around; that which 
carries the juice of food in the arteries. which 

is kept up by greasy and combustible substances. 

Translation: —Heat (or electricity) proceeds 
(originally) from the sun and then finds a shelter on 
earth. It occupies the spacious intermediate region 
(sky) as well. Men (the mortals) light it in the form of 
the sacrificial fire which is kept up by greasy aud com¬ 
bustible substances and which carries the fragrance of 
articles burnt in it all around (or which carries the juices 
of food in the form of blood etc., into the arteries and 
veins). 

Purport:—It is heat that through the articles of food 
eaten nourishes the body. It is heat, again, that cleanses 
the atmosphere and food materials by carrying in the air 
the essence of nourishing cleansing and fragrant articles 
burnt in the sacrificial fire. Hence all should perform 
the ‘havana’-—Ao/oca«s^. 

(H?) ^ 

IR^II 

(51) Agnivasah prthivyasitajflQstvisImantam sam- 
4itam ma krnOtu II 21. 

1 5T I II 

Word-meanig*. —= whose abode is in 
fire, who wears fire like clothing. ?I%^^:'=who actuates 
creatures to put forth voluntary and unfettered effort. 
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f^f^rjp<r*|[=full of brilliance or power. =vigorous, 

agile. f:?!Tt^=may make. 

Translation:— May this Mother Earth clothed in 
heat, and aiding (enjoining) unfettered voluntary 
effort in living creatures make me powerful (or brilliant) 
and agile. 

Purport:—Just as the Earth with force derived 
from the sun progresses in her motion unhindered, men 
also should develop their powers and advance in the 
path of righteousness. 

(HR) fRi* ^ m I ^ 

II 11 

(52) Bhumyam dev6bhy6 dadati yajfiam havyam 
aramkrtam i Bhumyam manusyS jivanti svadhayannSna 
martyah I Sa n5 bhOmih pranamayurdadhatQ jaradastim 
ma prthivi krnotu II 22. 

I I ?fft I 39 I I I 
W ! iRRi: I 'sitqfR i I 31%^ I I ^ I g: I 

Ov —V — — — — 

53T11 II 

JFTf ?T5«?Tr' l ^ *f: awFH irr^: 

^ qqtgi ^ 11 

Word-meaning:— = on the earth 
(for the acquisition of good qualities), to objects of bene¬ 
ficent nature such as fire etc., offer, 4^*1,=(civil 

intercourse) in a sacrificial rite. fsi'=(possible of 
exchange) objects of sacrifice. srt^^=refined and well 
prepared. 3fM^ = live. by their power of endur- 

-ance. iT^=through food. SlP$=vital power. fn5***=long 
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life. praising God in all actions; till growing old. 

= may make. 

Translation: —In the Motherland men keep on 
a mutual refined civil intercourse for their betterment 
by the acquisition of good qualities. By means of their 
power of endurance and through food mortal men live on 
the earth. May that Motherland, (by these acts) give us 
vitality and long life and may she help me to live to a 
good old age. 

Purport:—The means of improving oneself is 
keeping company with good men and trying to imitate 
their qualities. 

(H^) ?p?: I 

g ibggf #5^^ ^ RT fkm 

IR^ll 

(53) Yaste gandhah prthivi sambabhuva yam 
bibhartyOsadhayo yamapah I Yam gandharva apsarasasca 
bhejirS tena ma surabhim krnu ma no dviksata kascana II 
23. 

—r: 11 15^:1 irgfi i l R l 
I R I 1R I I 3^^: i ^ I i 
^ I Rf I 1TRT I r: I f|33 I Ri: I 3R II 

?ini: RW R ^ m ^ I RT 

Rtf|[^<KWR It 

W or d-meaning: — RJR: =s m el 1 . ^RR= is produced, 
exists. $ftRRRt== herbs, plants. Rre(R^:=creatures consti¬ 
tuted of particles of earth. »|’^<;R:=creatures moving in 
water or space. = particles. ig?:fR=powerful. flRRT= 
bear ill will. R; RR=nobody. 

E. D.—33. 
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Translation:— May the Earth through that 
characteristic of hers which appears as smell, borne by 
herbs and waters, which is shared in by creatures consti¬ 
tuted of earthly particles and by creatures moving in 
water (or space), make me powerful. May nobody bear 
us ill will. 

Purport; —Earth is endowed with smell and the 
bodies of all embodied creatures also are endowed with 
smell and therefore depend upon the former. Men should 
investigate the constituents of earth and develop their 
powers. 

(^«) 4 feii I 

!F^ ^ *n sifk ^ *n ^ 

IR«II 

(54) Yaste gandhah puskaram avivesa yam safija- 
bhruh suryaya vivahe ( Amartyah prthivi gandham agrS 
tena ma surabhim krnu ma n5 dviksata kascana II 24, 

i i i !pn 15^ 1 i ^ 1 i^s- 
gni: I I I I i 3^1 3 ?^ IN I 
?T I 1 1 5[T I I f| j[ I I II 

9nTr?rf; ^ ^ I m *ft 

CRSFT a 

Word-meaning: —= nutrient objects. == 

entered. ^^:=gathered, collected. gjd*nr:=of the sun 
-light. in conveying, or carrying. = the 

immortals, the industrious. 

Translation: —May the Earth by that frgrance of 
hers which has entered into nutrient objects, which the 
enterprising noble-minded men have gathered from the 
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diffused light of the sun, make me powerful. May no¬ 
body bear us any ill will. 

Purport: —The fragrance, that is, the special 
ingredients of the earth enter different objects and 
nourish them. Through the sun’s heat this fragrance 
spreads far and wide. Those who know this secret about 
the earth benefit themselves by it and attain to 
happiness. 

lia RT ^ II II 

(55) Yaste gandhah purusSsu strlsu pumsu bhag5 
rucih 1 Y6 asvesu vlrfisu y5 mrgesuta hasti^ 1 KanyaySm 
varcO yadbhQme tenasmam api sam syja ma n5 dvik?ata 
kaScana II 25. 

I % I I t is i \ 

1 3i5^s I 1 113^ I I 

I ^ 1 ^ I ^ I 1I ^ 1 52 I * 1 T I g: I 
ffeg I I 3?ni 

^ ^ I »n 5 f: 11 

Word-meaning: — 5 : 5 ^= leaders of men. 
enjoyable potency. ^Br:=lustre. ^s^5=swift horses, 
^s!rnif = in the constellation virgo, in the maiden. 

(in) the shelter or abode of all ^:=lustre, vigour. ^I^car 
=unite. 

Translation: —May the Earth, the abode of all, by 
her special characteristic distinguished by fragrance which 
appears in leaders of men (as their powerful activity), 
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in male and female creatures as their enjoyable qualities 
and lustre, in fast running horses, the deer and the 
elephant as agility and greatness, in the constellatiorr 
virgo as its lustre (in the maiden as her charming 
modesty), bestow on us also that virtue of hers. May 
nobody bear us any ill will. 

Purport: —Human beings and other embodied 
creatures, as well as the stars and planets of the interme¬ 
diate region exist under the aegis of the earth. Man 
should, therefore, develop his beneficent powers and 
remove all obstacles in his and others’ way of life. 

II II 

(56) 6ila bhQmirasma paipsuh sa bhumih sandhyta 
dhfta \ Tasyai hiranyavaksasfe pythivya akaram 
namah II 26. 

I I I2 t§: Ihti I 
I fn I ?i^ I I ifsA 131!^ I II 

fwr, W*! 

( %f^) *w: II 

Word-meaning. —%?n=slabs, small stones^ 

= boulders, rocks, stones. tn^: = dust, gravel. 
properly supported according to her qualities mentioned 
above. g[?IT*.=stands; exists. If= having gold or 
light in her bosom. JW.' salute (that is regard 

with admiration), I eat food for. 

Translation: —The earth appears in the shape of 
small and big stones and dust. She is standing firmly 
held together only because of the ’qualities mentioned 
above. I nourish my body with food provided by this 
Motherland to render her service who keeps gold (or light) 
in her bosom. 
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Purport: —The land where we are born or which 
is our present abode and source of livelihood, demands 
our service in return for what it yields us. If each person 
were to observe this important rule in his or her life, the 
whole Earth will be a place of unalloyed happiness, but 
lack of patriotism on the part of a large number of 
mankind and an overstrained, self-aggrandising emotion 
for one’s country degenerated into the ugly fetish of 
‘ nation-worship,’ renders the Earth uninhabitable, 

II II 

(57) Yasyam vfk^a vanaspatya dhruvasti^thanti 
visvaha I Pfthivim visvadhayasam dhytamacchava- 
damasi II 27. 

I im: I 315^: I pr: l 1 
I I I I || 

fpsfcr:—tiMWor: f^njp5r, (mq:) 

W or d-meanin g; —=(1 or ds of the wood) 
grown from the seeds of huge trees. ^^:=firm. 
evermore' in various ways. fqMrenqqW=supporting all 
these. t^=supported by brave men. W’^^wfe—we 
invoke upon and welcome. 

Translation’.— On whom big trees the lords of the 
wood evermore stand firm, that Motherland, the 
supporter of all and herself supported by brave men, we 
invoke upon and welcome. 

Purport: —The Motherland produces trees which 
yield fruit, flowers, leaves etc., for our use. We should 
bear this in mind and guard her. 
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(\<^) ?sPt4^j I 5^ ^1^- 

gs^rngi m lipTf’? II II 

(58) Udirana utasinastisthantah prakramantah I 
Padbhyam daksinasavyabhyam ma vyathi§mahi bhum- 
yam il 28. 

5^sf?:lqT: 1I i i 5s^#cr: i 
3g(sii^ii^ 1 I I I II 

«r^:—(girq[) sn^fV^T: srotrt: 

Word-meaning".—^3^\TTOT~ rising up. = 

going. »T^'#?TT= on either leg or foot. right 

or left. 5qftr«lT% = reel, stagger. 

Translation:— Whether rising up, or seated, or 
standing or going, naay we not stagger on this Motherland 
of ours either on the right foot or the left. 

Purport: —Men should serve their Mothercountry 
maintaining always their presence of mind and health, 
and thereby make all happy. 

3>n # I 

^ p >i^:ll II 

(59) Vimrgvarim prthivima vadami k^arhSm bhflmim 
brahmana vavrdhanam I Urjam pustam bibhratlm- 
annabhagam ghrtam tvabhi ni sidema bhume II 29. 

I I ^ I 15TfH I WTT»i^ I 
I I ?T|3RTq I I p«^ I I a^gHPT i 
I t5[T I I ^ I ^|5 I II 

, tyw, »jjWj aswr ai^nr, 
?ir«r<TrfT^ ^ctr; ^rr^qrft i irfi? 

II 
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Word-meaning; —to be sought after 
in various ways. = I invoke upon. ^nRt=able to 

support. = firm. through Vedic lore or food. 

grown. 3 ?Sr=nutritive thing. 3 ® = strengthening, 
ftr¥I^=bearing. portion of food, molten 

butter. ?5rT ?lf*r=on her, f^^=may we sit, or rest, 

Translation;—I invoke upon that Motherland 
who is sought after in various ways, who is able to 
support (all), who is firm, who grows (day by day) by 
means of the Vedic Lore, who bears strengthening, 
nourishing and fatty thing’s fit for food. May we esta¬ 
blish ourselves at peace on that Motherland. 

Purport; —Scientists through the knowledge of 
Geology and other sciences should explore the earth and 
securing beneficent things advance in health and strength 
and advise others to do likewise. 

f 5 T g: ^ I 

n II 

(60) Suddha na apastanvS ksarantu yo nah sedura- 
priye tam ni dadhmah 1 Pavitrena prthivi mot punami II30. 

I 55 I I 3=^ * 5?^ I 13* I 
%i: I I gff I I I i jWI i st l ^ i 
prS II 

sr: srnr: srftit 

(ngw: I 3^ JIT II 

Word-meaning; —?n%=for body. ^?rg=may flow 
=destructive, harmful practices. «fft% = on the enemy, 
fsrgisff; = shift, put on. ilft|5lt5=good, righteous practices 
purify, cleanse. 

Translation:—May the Motherland, let flow 
pure waters for the cleansing of our bodies. All evil and 
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ruinous practices we shift on to the foe, and I sanctify 
myself by good and virtuous dealing. 

Purport: —Just as we wash off the dirt sticking to 
our bodies with water, we should purge our heart and mind 
also of all impurities and sanctify our soul by righteous 
living, Evil company also should be given up but this 
should involve no injury to others, otherwise there would 
be no purification. 

(%\) ^ ^ 

II 

(61) Yaste pracih pradisO ya udicTryaste bhume 
adharadyasca pascat I SyOnasta mahyam carate bhavantu 
ma ni paptam bhuvane sisriyanah 1| 81. 

111 i I I ^3^: I I 
11 p I hot; I 11 I 5^^ I i 
I 1 qr I I I ^1 fuTHOT: li 

(^) qr: 5^ sn^t qr. qr- % 
«namRi:.qT: ^ qqstrfi i (wsni:) 

3^% *Tr qnw ii 

Word-meamg:—sn^'-= facing, front, eastern, 
= upper, northern, w« 4 <.idi^=lower, nether, southern, 
behind, back, western. ^*Tt!n: = pleasant, tending 
to happiness. ^n:^= living and moving. fsT <r=fr=fall down, 
stumble. fjaf«r^Tri!i: = resting on. 

Translation;— May the eastern and the northern 
regions of the Motherland, those lying southward and 
those westward be propitious unto me who am living and 
moving in her. As long as I tread upon her ground may 
I not stumble, 
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Purport: —Men should be diligent and moving 
about, if they have to enjoy happiness in every direction, 

qr wn ll II 

(62) Ma nah pascanma purastannudistha mOttarad- 
adharaduta I Svasti bhumfi no bhava ma vidan paripan- 
thinO varlyO yavaya vadham II B2. 

I ?: I q[23r^ i m i 5^15 i gr: ( 1 
1 1I 1 I ?: 1 HI un 1 flI5l 1 

I itN: 1515 ^ 1 \ 

I (I) q: (q:) m 

II 

Word-meaning:—f rom before, 5^5Ts = 
drive, push. auspicious, qi fWi?<=may not they 

overtake, overpower. qRqfyqq; —highwaymen, antagonists. 
q’()q: = very far. qr^q^remove. lethal or deadly 

arms. 

Translation: —May not the Motherland drive us 
from before or behind, from above or below, but be 
gracious unto us. May not she let the robbers find us, but 
keep the deadly w’eapons (of war) far away' from us. 

Purprot: —Man should be on his guard and save 
himself from the snares of the w'icked from every quarter. 

|sfH iiR5q(fg w I t!T^ 

l( II 

(63) Yavat te'bhi vipaSyami bhQmfi sQryfina medina I 
Tavanme caksurma mestottaramuttaram samam II 33. 


E. D.-34. 
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Word-meaning: —long as. 

ook around. a friend. ^=fail in, 

lose, destroy. (successive) good, excellent. 

?3;;jf=favourable or beneficent effort or undertaking. 

Translation: —May the Motherland help me so 
that as long as I look around with the sun for my friend, 
my eyesight may not fail in successive excellent and 
beneficent undertakings. 

Purport: —Man should always utilise nature and 
his own faculties in endeavours to do good to himself and 
others. 

(64) Yacchayanah paryavartfe daksinam savyama- 
bhi bhQme parsvam I Uttanastva pratlclm yatprstibhi- 
radhisemahe I Ma hinisistatra n5 bhume sarvasya pra- 
tisivari II 34. 

I m\m i rTts^t^ i i i 

HfR I ^ I I 3^: I ^ I I I 

^(rs^ I RTI i RRI r: I ^ I R%R I ii 

RfWT (RT) 

sstfir ^rsTt; sjrN^n ^ 

sRNkft ^ sfr m krft: ii 

Word-meaning:—?l^=while. stRTRI“lying down, 
sleeping. = I turn upon, change sides. sasifR =left 

^ra[RT: = stretched at full length, with face upwards. 
SRfNff = meeting, touching. ==vvith the ribs. 

= we sleep upon. *IT=do not. 1wb = hurt. ?RI=then. 
srk*(fkft=who furnishes a bed or place for sleeping. 
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Trnaslation; —When, as I lie down, I turn upon 
my right or left side, or when stretched at full length, we 
sleep upon the Earth touching our ribs, may not she, 
then, who furnishes a bed for all, hurt us. 

Purports —Land becomes a source of happiness to 
those diligent people who level ups and downs and make 
it even. 

(65) Yat t6 bhume vikhanami ksipram tadapi 
rOhatu I Ma te marma vimrgvari ma te hidayamar- 
pipam t| 35. 

^ 111 i f|s^rrK i I i 

itfl ( *TT I 1 ! I ( qT 11 I | 3 ;qq I 2%!, II 

»n ^ m ^ c?«rq («r5q) ii 

Word-meaning;— i^?RTf^ = I digout. 3?ftfT>l[^=quickIy. 
fill up. who is fit to be sought 

after. =vitals, such parts as arc essential for vege¬ 
tation. srf^ =injure, damage. 

Translation —May the Motherland soon fill up 
whatever I dig out of her. Of her who is fit to be sought 
after, may I not damage those, parts which are vital to 
vegetation, or the interior regions where she stores rare 
and precious things. 

Purport —Men proficient in Geology and knowledge 
of the earth’s crust should carefully dig out precious metals 
and stones from the earth and keep it fit also for farming 
purposes. 

^ ii^^ii 
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(66) Gri^mastfi bhume var^Jiji 4araddh€mantah 
si^irO vasantah l Rtavaste vihitS hayanIrahOratre p^'thivi 
no duhatam || 36. 

111 1I 1 I Mk: i 

I 5?f4:111 i tT3^: i # 11 % 1 1%- 

% { 5 :1 pT3T<i; II 

«r^;— 

^ t 

55 r?Tf 11 

Word-meaning:—summer, the hot season. 
— the rains. ^i:5^=the autumn, |?|ra': = winter 
= frost, cold season. W¥!s=cr: = spring. = as¬ 
signed, allotted. 5r?T5ft’:=years. may fulfil- 

Translation:—The summer, the rains, the autumn, 
the winter, the frosts and the spring are the seasons due 
to the (motions of the) Earth. On the spacious Land, 
our Moth-ir, may the years of our life assigned by God 
be completed by her days and nights. 

Purport:-*-Man can and should live a long life on 
Earth doing proper work and adopting a way of living fit 
for each season of the year. 

I W fHTRT ^ I 13)T4 

(67) Yapa sarpam vijamana vimrgvarl yasyama 
-sannagnayo y6 apsvantah » Para dasyun dadati dfiva- 
plyunindram vrnana prthivi na vrtram I Sakraya dadhrfi 
vfsabhaya vrsnS If 37. 

m I I fliWiqfT \ I 

smN I I ^ I 2^^ I I ’i?:t I ^ i ^ i 
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I iHirar I 1I |5ii^ I I it I 

i II 

«F5r«i:—HI f^swRT, (^) 

sipr: ^ «p^ SF3-: (^ffs^r) (m) 

^ ^ (3) 1^. f^’WTssr lasKn # ii 

Word-meaning:—— gliding. f^rsWHt = mo¬ 
ving. to be sought after. ■?IT^R[== there are. 

?TOH:—fires, different types of heat. W^=in creatures, in 
living beings. leaving far away. ^^i!J^=the 

wicked. 5|^rfl^^= revilers or persecutors of the good. 
f^=a righteous man of abilities. ^t!JHT = selecting. 
the foe, the obstructor of the righteous. ^!n?:pr= for the 
vigorous. ^^^:n^=for the powerful. f^=for the manly. 
= is established. 

Translation: —That Earth, much to be sought after, 
who moves along gliding, in whom the different types 
of heat exist that are found working in the bodies of 
living beings, that Motherland who casts away the wicked 
that revile (or persecute) the righteous, and who prefers 
a virtuous man of great abilities to one who obstructs 
the good, is established for the powerful, manly and 
vigorous. 

Purport: —The righteous who understand the 
secrets of the Earth and taking a lesson from her ever 
forward movement are afire with the spirit of undaunted 
diligence that baffles all obstacles, will derive happiness 
from her, whereas the wicked will ever be miserable. 

53(tg qitit 
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(68) Yasyam sado havirdhane yupo yasyain iiimi- 
yate I Brahmano yasyamarcantyrgbhih samna yajurve 
dahl Yujyante yasyamrtvijah somamindraya patave II 38. 

I i fgs^ i 

ifiH: I i i ^sf^: i i gf;sf^; i 

I I I I qT?R II 

^ airm: 

^rr^sir «TFir tpinrar 

II 

Word-meanig: —places for assemblies 
and granaries. = triumphal posts. f^»f)v^==is erected. 
^Tt5.‘=]earned in Vedic Lore. =adore, 5firf^:= 

with hymns from the Vedas. ^irRT=with knowledge 
leading to final beatitude. == those who know how 

to worship God. 5S?Tf^=go in trance. 

Translation —That Motherland who abounds in 
places for assemblies for religious works and granaries, 
on whom triumphal posts are erected at sacrifice, on 
whom men versed in Vedic Lore praise God with Vedic 
hymns, on whom those proficient in worshipping Him 
adore Him by means of knowledge leading to final 
beatitude, and on whom, the devout accustomed to v/or- 
ship the Lord in all seasons go into trance to give the soul 
a foretaste of the state of salvation; 

Purport:—Let us endeavour to accomplish our 
legitimate wishes in the Motherland who enables the 
knowers of Veda and great yogis through right knowledge 
of God to attain salvation. 

TO ^ 55# m I 

^ If 

(69) Yasyam purve bhutakrta rsayo ga udanrcuh I 
Sapta satrena vedhaso yajfiena tapasa saha II 
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15 HI I i I 15^ ti 
qim ^PTOT ^ nr: (I 

Word-meaning: — <J5=in their abodes in the shape 
of the human body. 3gw^: = veracious workers, benefac¬ 
tors of creatures ^^: = the seers that procure sense 
objects. *11; = the Vedic lore. 3^r^s = served in an 
excellent manner. ^c?r=seven (viz:—the five sense organs, 
the mind and the intellect), = by the protector of 

the virtuous or righteous. = possessing knowledge; 

intellectual. ?i%iT = by good works, viz; honouring the 
wise, associating with the good and charity. 

Translation:— that Motherland, on whom resident 
in their abodes (in the shape of human bodies), the seven 
seers (of sense objects viz., the five sense organs, the mind 
and the intellect), truthful workers possessing knowledge 
have served the Vedic Lore in the most excellent manner 
performing good works (viz: honouring; the wise, asso- 
dating with the righteous and practising charity) that 
shield the virtuous accompanied by the observance of 
austere vows (such as continence &c)', 

Purport: —Sheltered by the Motherland, man, 
through the agency of the organs of his person attains 
Vedic Knowledge and advances spiritually. Hence, if we 
are diligent for the Motherland, happiness is ours. 

(©o) m it ^ I ^ ^3^- 

5^: Hvoii 

(70) Sa no bhumira disatu yaddhanam kamayamahe I 
BhagO anuprayunktamindra etu purOgavah II 40. 

q^:—^ I ?; i i i i 1 i 
imiql I >ipt: i 2 |sst5T;tp^ I 15| i w 
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«P5Ri:—^rr wi f^g » 

wi- (5t;) s^- *^3 ii 

Word-meaning:— ?n%fg=bestow on us. 

= we crave after. *(*T'. = fortan . SigJig-I^T^naay ever 
favour. 5^Jra:=leader, one who. beads or goes before. 

Translation; —may that Motherland bestow on 
us that munificence which we crave after, let fortune be 
ever favourable to us, and may righteous men of worth 
be our leaders. 

Purport; —men should follow great and God-fear¬ 
ing persons, attain Vedic knowledge, develop their 
powers and become leaders of men. 

(t 9 ^) 5^^: 15^^ 

(71) Yasyam gayanti nrtyanti bhumyam martya 
vyailabah I Yudhyante yasyamakrando yasyfim vadati 
dundubhih I Sa no bhumih pranudatam sapatnan asa- 
-patnam ma prthivi kruotu M 41. 

q^qra:—l i I • 

r: i i i • 

I HTI g:» I q I t i 

ST I I |2!tl n 

ar^^cfi, wr il 

Word-meaning; —«uqPd = they sing. g?qp5r=they 
dance. ^fT: (1^+WrT+«T’Jl +^+ 5 )=speaking different 
kinds of languages. ^qr^3»they fight. frT<B^=shouting 
(warriors), war-ery, lamentation. qfqRl=®=soundt, resound*. 
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5^5^-—^rum, war drum. H^!5<!(di=may remove. ?ni§rRt;— 
enemies, antagonists. 9r?rT5r*H= bereft of enemies. 

Translation: —May that Motherland of ours on 
whom men speaking various tongues sing and dance, on 
whom they meet in battle and the war-cry and the war 
drum resound, remove our foes and may the spacious 
Earth rid us of them. 

Purport: —The righteous diligently removing all 
obstacles from their way attain peace and happiness 
sheltered by the Motherland, whereon, ordinary people 
sing, dance, cry, shout and fight. 

(v9^) mi I 

||t?R|| 

(72) Yasyamannam vrihiyavau yasya imah paflca 
krstayah I BhQmyai parjanyapatnyai namo’stu varsame- 
dase It 42. 

I I pit: i i 

I ^ I I 1I II 

(^) 

(rn^) sw: ii 

Word-meaning:—q^ = five (i. e. related to the five 
great elements earth, water, light, air and ether). 
q^qTqf^=protected by the clouds. = loving rains. 

«W: = food that we eat, salute. 

Translation: —May the food we eat be for the pro¬ 
tection of that Motherland of ours on whom rice, barley 
and such other cereals fit for food abound, to whom 
belong these human beings related to the five great 
elements, to whom the rains are dear and who is 
protected by rain-clouds. 
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Purport: —With the aid of the five great elements 
man should procure his food but only for the service of 
the Motherland who shelters and nourishes him. 

5^ |#3t: M • 35n4^: 

(73) Yasyah puro dSvakrtah ksetre yasya vikurvate 
Prajapatih prthivim visvagarbham asamasSm raiiyam 
nah krnotu II 43. 

—wih I it: 1l I I 

5^s4f^: I I 13?T^h?s3i7^ II g: I 

1 

jr: %^(5) (srt:) i 

(?it) s»: »rroT*TT^?^r**t ii 

Word-meaning: — 5?::= cities (palaces, forts, ram¬ 
parts &c. included). ^ 5 rTr:== built by the wise, or learned. 

(%il5)=in fields, on land. fq^4t = men do various 
types of work. snrnT%:=God the Lord of progenies. 
%^gf»lSrr= who bears everything in her interior. W^nTnOT= 
in every quarter. ?:<ltrr=! pleasant, charming. 

Translation: —Whose cities are the work of learned 
men, on whose land men do various types of work, 
may God the Lord of progenies make that Motherland 
pleasant for us in every quarter. 

Purport:—God bestows happiness on those wise 
men who build cities, erect forts, establish institutions 
offices etc., and thus advance their own as well as other 
people’s happiness. 

(vsi?) ^pr 3fr ^ ^ 

^ I ^ TT^RT 

(74) Nidhim bibhratl bahudha guha vasu manim 
hiranyam prthivi dadatu me I Vasuni nD vasuda rasamana 
devi dadhatu sumanasyamana ll 44. 
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%sf^ I i g|ssn I 51 t i ^ l 1 
I ifij 1 1 1 I g: 1s^: 1 i 

( ?gT| I ^sgg^gi II 

35T 

I (?rr; ^Rnn«TT 

«?: ^«iTg II 

Word-meaning: —55r = in the interior. 
treasure. ^^^i = giver of munificence. ?;i«JIW=giving. 

= possessing good qualities. 5*rTFWWI=with a 
favourable disposition, or a loving heart. 

Translation:—May our spacious Motherland who 
stores in her interior treasure in various ways, bestow on 
me riches, jewels and gold. Giver of munificence, may 
she who possesses noble qualities, distributing various 
kinds of wealth support us with a kind heart. 

Purport:— Wise men who investigate the interior 
of the earth rejoice at the find of wealth, precious stones 
and metals, 

3!g fNi# gRNmM 

(75) Janam bibhratl bahudha vivacasam nanadhar- 
manam prthivi yathaukasam I Sahasram dhara dravinasya 
me duham dhruveva dhenuranapasphuranti II 45. 

1 I gfs’qr i I 

I ggrsHt?^ i i i 111 
pn^^i I 1 i 

ftraicft 

wiN *1 gsr il 
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Word-meanig:—f5Rr8r^= possessing the power of 
speech in a special manner. = various 

qualities. according to their place or desert. 

«ntr> = streams. T|^Sf^ = firm like. (This is a constant 
compound but the has to be construed with 
?JI*T*l?5^?fft=never-failing. 

Translation! —Just as she, according to their deserts 
in various ways supports the concourse of men of various 
qualities and specially endowed with the power of speech, 
may the spacious Motherland, like a constant cow that 
never fails pour on me a thousand streams of wealth. 

Purport: —The cow subsists on fodder which costs 
little but the cowherd, if he is a clever man, can procure 
a large quantity of milk which is much more precious 
than her feed Just in the same way, by education and 
diligence,'men .can develop their abilities and so profit 
by their Motherland. 

(v3^) Hqf • 

(76) Yaste sarpo vrscikastrstadamsma hemanta* 
jabdho bhrmalo guhasaye \ Krimirjinvat prthivi yadya- 
dejati pravrsi tannah sarpanmOpa srpadyacchivam tfina 
no mrda II 46. 

111 I f i i 

I I 1I i 

tfnN I I \ I m I II ^ I I ^ I 

I II 

^ ^«r5?r3rs«r: 

sr: m i ^ ii 
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Word-meaning:——scorpion. = that 

by the sting of which thirst is caused, sharply- 
stinging (Gr.) ?Ig=harsh, pungent, rugged, hoarse. 

= child with winter cold. = bewildered. 

^I^=lies concealed. fir5^=being pleased. sn^i^=in the 
rains. ^J^=creeping. ’EitRI = come near us. 15=make 
us happy. 

Translationt —The snake, the scorpion, chilled 
with winter-cold and bewildered lies hidden in the holes, 
of theEarth, the worm and whatever in the rains pleased 
moves about, may not these, creeping, come near us. 
May she bless us with all that is good, 

Purport*—Men must always be;on their guard lest 
harmful creatures should injure them, 

(\9V9) ^ 1 l 

(77) Ye te panthano bahavo janayana rathasya 
vartmanasasca yatave 1 Yaih sancarantyubhaye bhadra- 
papastam panthanam jayemanamitram ataskaram yacchi- 
vam tena no mrda 11 47. 

^ 111 I i ihsspMt: i i 
I I 3 I I I I ^ I HlsHtqrj i 

^ I I 3§5 I 31^^ \ I I ' 

^ I g: I p I 

^ ^ SRTqjq: q ?r«W. qRfit 

«Rpn«n: 

srilfq I *t: ?? tl 


Word-meaning:— 3TsnqqT: = fit for people to travel 
upon, qfftT=road, «FW.=of the waggon, ?nq%=to go 
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over. together. = good and sinful. 

^jTf5rtr=without the foe. ?l?R^=without the robber, 


Trnaslation —The many ways of the Motherland 
fit for people to travel upon, the road for car and waggon 
to journey over, by which both the good and the bad 
pass together, may we conquer that path rid of the foe 
and the robber, May she bless us with all that is good. 

Purport —Persons who endeavour to distinguish 
between the high way and the low, the good path and 
the bad and take to the road to righteousness will be 
secure from the wicked and thus attain happiness. 


5»Tni 

(78) Malvam bibhrati gurubhydbhadrapapasya 
nidhanara titiksuh I VarahenaprthivI samvidana sukaraya 
vijihite mrgaya II 48. 

q^:—i 155^ I 1 'ds’sNq 1 

I 1 I 2^s%RT I I fq I I 

^ I 




Word-meaning:: —»p^+q)=power to sup¬ 
port. 3^^= the power to hold weight, gravitational force. 
f^«j»TW=concourse. = supporting. qTT^=with the 

rain-cloud. ^f^RT = in unison, in agrument with. 

= of pleasant rays (the sun). i^Bl|t^=goes, disposes. 
3*TT*r=the moving. 


Translation:—Having the power to support things 
as well as the force of gravitation, .she supports the 
concourse of the virtuous as well as of the wicked and in 
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unison with rain-cloud, the spacious Earth dispose her¬ 
self in various ways to the pleasant-rayed sun himself in 
motion. 

Purport:;—By her forces of support and attraction 
the Earth holds all creatures and objects on herself, and 
owing to her motion with the surface towards the sun 
water evaporates and falls down on the Earth again as 
rain. Man should endeavour to use the Earth in a 
fitting manner. 

^ sTlfRu: |»TT ^ ter: fer 

(79) Ye ta arariyah pasavo mrga vane hitah 
vyaghrah puru^adascaranti I Uiam vrkam prthivi ducchu- 
namita rkslkam rakso apa badhayasmat tl 49. 

^ 111 i l fir; I i f|wr: i 

fefi: I sqim: i i 1i i 1 

l^f^l p: I I 13^ I fiH I 2^I 

it % snrqqr: %?rT: 

qm 11 

Word-meaning;—i^R:=beneficent. = man- 

eating. ^q=ferocious hyena (Gr.). ^i;^=the wolf. 
5^qf=of ugly gait. ^Rjft^^the she-bear. ^:=injurious 
creatures, *rWIRq'=chase away. 

Translation: —Her beasts of the forest such as the 
beneficial deer, the man-eating lion and tiger, roam 
about in the forest. May the Motherland chase away 
from us here, (these, as well as) the ferocious wolf and the 
she-bear of the nasty gait. 
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Purport: —Man should protect and forbear from 
killing beneficial animals, but destroy those that are 
harmful. 

(co) ^ ^ 5r(PTi: l 

^ ^ 

(80) Ye gandharva apsarasO ye carayah kimidinah I 
Pisacantsarva raksamsi tanasmadbhume yavaya II 50. 

^ I I 1^13 1 I 

I fei3H i ’aqf I i ^ ^ • 

333 II 

9)r^:—it nWR^:, ^ 9TOWt'., 

Word-meaning: —(from roots/*If^=to injure 
-l-fl^+wl) = harmful beings. (5nT4*N/^+**^) 

= those that go against. Simt:—the stingy. fM^:= 
mean persons, the ignoble. (Nir. VI, 12). (*iJtiNK=flesh- 
eaters, those who injure others, —^wicked beings. 

?n?rT=remove from us. 

Translation: —Those whose nature is to hurt 
others, those who work against others’ welfare, the stingy 
and the ignoble, may the Motherland remove from our 
midst (these) as well as the flesh eaters and all other 
injurious beings. 

Purport; —Men should not associate with the 
harmfully-inclined but only with the righteous and the 
former should be suppressed and the latter protected. 

ii^Ui 
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(81) Yam dvipadah paksinah sam patanti hamsah 
suparnah sakuna vayanisi | Yasyam vato matarisveyate 
rajamsi kriivanscyavayausca vrksan I Vatasya pravam 
upavam anu vatyarcih II 51. 

I ^sqr^: i gM: i i im: I 

Isprf: 12f;ir: i i i i i 

I wi I I 3 I I 1 113$- 

^ I ^ 1 §1% I 5f%: II 

(»#) f5<n^: 

I *rmft«rr 

trl^: si^ ^ II 

Word-meaning:—W?Tf^=fly, fly together. 
swans. ^qjf:=eagle etc. which fly very high. 1^5*11:= 
powerful. ^wf%=birds (like the vulture and). *n^ft>arr= 
blowing in the intermediate region, =blows, flows, 
moves. ?:3TT%=cloud waded with water, (dust, gr.) 
'o<4lW<l<=causing to shake or tremble. RWT=moving 
forward or before. 3;wl—moving backward, behind or 
near. S^=aIong with. (For has 

‘pursues the blast hither and thither’). !5n%=blows. 

= light, (flame, Gr.). 

Translation:—To which fly together the winged 
bipeds such as the swan, the high flying eagle and strong 
birds (the vulture, kite etc.,), on whom the wind moving 
in the intermediate region raises dust, shakes trees and 
the flame of fire moves backward and forward along with 
the movement of the wind; 

Purport: —Man should learn about birds, wind, fire 
etc., and profit himself by all these. 

(C^) WH 3 Ml I 
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3^ f<n^5T m ^ ^ 

\h^\\ 

(82) Yasyam krsnamarunam ca samhit© ahortarfi 
vihite bhumyam adhi I Varsena bhumih prthivi vrtavrta 
sa no dadhatu bhadraya priye dhamanidhamani II 52. 

3^:—I f i l 5 i I 

3itTi% I I I 3Tf^ I I I 

f W I jWT I STTS^r I ^ I g: I 1 I I 
II 

srf^ swt 

1 f?rrf<n: ^arr jt; 

ii 

Word-meaning:—^«5j=black, dusky. ^5'^ = ruddy 
pertaining to the sun. ^ffe^^united. f^%^== settled, 
established. = by the rain, ^[i^l^=the spacious 
Earth or Motherland. ^pT = surrounded by. ^I^'cfl = 
covered over, encompassed. ^sn3=may establish us. 
«IS[’5rT=with an understanding tending to happiness. f3|i>’= 
delightful. WwRviwft=in each place. 

Translation: —that Earth, upon whom are settled 
joined together day and night, the ruddy and the dark, 
who is surrounded and encompassed by rain, may that 
spacious Motherland establish us with an understanding 
tending to happiness in each delightful place. 

Purport:— Men, who live with their rational faculty 
well-disposed, derive happiness in all the places of their 
Motherland blessed with a well-ordered succession of day 
and night and timely showers of rain. 

{c\) ^ I Hit; g|[ 

l3TH ^ iiH^ii 
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(83) Dyausca ma idam prthivi cantariksam ca me 
vyacah I Agnih surya ap5 medham visve devasca sam 
daduh II 53. 

I 3 i 11 I fr^ i 3 I 

5 11153^: I HfR?: I #: i ^rnr: i i 1l 
31 ^ • I|: 11 

9I?5r:—^ ^ ^ ^0 

wfii: »rn?: W (5^) ^r>l 

Word-meaning:—ar5;=expanse. 

Translation:—The Heavens, the Earth and the 
Intermediate Region afford me ample room, and Fire, 
Sun, Water and all other objects endowed with good 
qualities have joined together to give me decisive under¬ 
standing. 

Purport: —Those virise men who, by a scientific 
and rational use of the physical objects of the world 
advance forward, help others also to advance in know¬ 
ledge and attain happiness. 

(<:«) ^ I 

ll KV II 

(84) Ahamasmi sahamana uttarO nama bhumyam I 
AbhTsadasmi visvasadasamasam vi^asahih II 54 

1 3% 1 i | ^ | ^f^i 

I 1 13mr(qs3TTO( I II 

^iRjRror f^^rrerfe: scfiw ii 

Word-meaning: —= victorious. 3?fr:=the 
superior, the supreme or great. *TPT=called. = 

triumphant. 1iM^5==all-over-powering. WWWnof==in 
every direction. =**conqueror. 
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Translation:—I am victorious and am called 
on earth the supreme. I am triumphant, all-over-power¬ 
ing and conqueror in every direction. 

Purport: —Development of his capacities will help 
man to progress onwards and he will then attain to 
fame and a high position. 

(85) Ado yaddevi prathamana purastaddevairukta 
vyasarpo mahitvam i A tva subhQtamavisat tadanim- 
akalpayathah pradisascatasrah Ii 55. 

3^: I ^ 1 IS I i i |l: i 
I SssT^q: I I 3T I tfl i I I 

I I n 

swffTJTr «rq: ^rqrsff c^rr 

si%: ii 

Word-meaning:—9rq:=that, well-known. ?Tq^=while 

possessing beneficent qualities. a«mT*TT=spread¬ 
ing, expanding. = advances. *T%?5rw=glory, magnifi¬ 
cence. srrf^r^= takes recourse to, enters, resorts to. 
=great splendour, grandeur. = makes to flourish. 

Translation:—While the Motherland, possessed of 
beneficent qualities, advances forward, as told by the 
wise, expanding her magnificence still further, great 
prosperity resorts to her and she makes the four great 
(and the four subordinate) quarters flourish. 

Purport: —Riches and power hasten from all direc¬ 
tions to that man who proceeds on and on in his re¬ 
searches into the glories of his Mothercountry. 
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(<i^) ^ ^iT5T ^ 

^ IIII 

(86) Ye grama yadaranyam yah sabha adhi bhu- 
myaml Ye sangramah^s?unitayastesu caru vadema te II 56. 

^ I mh I ^ I I I I I 

I ^ I i i ^ I i 11 ii 

»pq*T:—5> ?wt:, ^ ^JTwr, (?it:) 

^ ^ 11 

Word-meaning:— ^Jnm:=battles (gatherings, Gr.) 

^f5ia^:=assemblies. 5fT5—beautiful glory. 

Translation;— In villages, in woodland, in all 
assemblages, in wars (gatherings) and meetings of the 
peoples on the earth, we will recount the glories of the 
Motherland. 

Purport:— It is right that a man should know and 
talk of the greatness of his Motherland at all places and 
on all occasions, regardless whether the assemblies are 
religious, political or legal. 

(^vs) 315^ ^3 ^ ^ tlR 5igH.?T 

I 33^1^ 

II II 

(87) Asva iva rajo dudhuve vi tan janan ya aksiyan 
prthivim yadajayata i Mandragretvari bhuwanasya 
gopa vanaspatinam grbhirosadhlnam II 57. 

I i I fq i ?it3 I I ^ l 
I I I I I I 

I jftqr: i i i ii 

iFspi:—?TRi wstpra: 
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?r>rsftsTf ( 9 ) ’ifir: ('W srrc 

^ II 

Word-meaning:—^ 5 ^%= has shaken off. 
=worried, oppressed. ?n?I.=since when. JFgfT^cheering. 
fliJr«lC[=going in advance. »f^IT: = protectress, 
holder, keeper. 

Translation:—Since her birth, this cheering, 
advance-marching Motherland of ours, the protectress of 
the whole populace, the keeper^of trees and plants, has 
shaken off all those people that oppressed her as a horse 
shakes off dust. 

Purport: —The fatigued horse lies down on the 
earth to rest and rising up, shakes off the dirty dust sticking 
to its body. So also the Motherland shakes off those 
wicked people that try to prosper by oppressing her. 

(<^<^) ^5^1% qr I 

(88) Yadvadami madhumat tadvadami yadikse 
tadvananti ma 1 Tvisiman asmi jutiman avanyan hanmi 
dodhatah II 58. 

I i q^sq^ i i 35 tIh 1 i l 

I 13^3 l Sr I f^f^sqiq 1 I 'if^sqR | ^ | 
3^ I I n 

I ^:) 

^!Tf^ I ?rfq: I q^RT: II 

Word-meaning:— whatever, (^:) = 

(Divine Laws) serve. = brilliant. ^ilwRt=quick. 

srel 5^=I strike down. qtq^: = inimical, angry. 

Translation: —Whatever I speak, I speak honey- 
sweet. Whatever I see, Divine laws serve it out to me. I am 
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brilliant, and quick and I strike down those enemies who 
are fiercely disposed towards me. 

Purport:—Man should speak with deliberation and 
use his eyes and hands with discretion. If so, the Divine 
laws will endow him with strength and agility that 
baffle all obstacles. 

(^%) #1^ I 

^ ii ii 

(89) ^antiva surabhih syona kllalodhni payasvati i 
Bhumiradhi bravitu mS prthivi payasa saha || 59. 

qsrn?:—wf^ssiT i j i 

I 1I §1^5 15 I 1 qgm I gf ii 

gftr: 

Word-meaning:—itri^r^=mild, peaceful, 
powerful, munificent. ?trtsTT==giving happiness. ^lran'5ftVffV= 
having the milk of nectar in her breasts. 
possessing or yielding much milk or food, 
command, bless. 

Translation—May this spacious Motherland of ours, 
peaceful, powerful, bliss-giving, having nectar in her 
breasts and yielding much milk, bestow, with food, her 
benison on me. 

Purport:—The diligent ‘conspire' together and 
procure innumerable means of happiness from their 
Motherland. 

{%o) I 

I qri g?i ii^on 

(90) Yamanvaicchaddhavisa visvakramantararnave 
rajasi pravistam I Bhujisyam patram nihitam guha 
yadavirbhOge abhavanmatymadbhyah It 60. 
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I i fi i i 

2# I I 1I in5}ff I 15 ff I 

12T^: I ^ I I STTOs-)^: II 

«rf^:—^IT ( ?:3r% srf^ 

9fI^ (rR?n:) 5fT *n?x»7^: 

«rHt srrf^: srvmc^ ii 

Word-meaning: —searched for, 
oblation (Gr.), mutual dealings, = a man well- 

versed in all works, csrfe sr‘-?T; = in the middle region. 

= inthesea(of vapour). nfirst=entered. 3Br^=fit 
for enjoyment. ’7T^=object that tends to one’s protection 
or something that tends to protect him that protects it. 
*fltl*<^WT:=for those who have their mothers. 

Translation:—Those enjoyable objects leading to 
the protection of beings, which have manifested themselves 
in the form of food that is enjoyed by young creatures 
tended by their mothers, are placed in the cavity of that 
Earth who has entered the ocean (of vapour) in the 
middle region and for whom men well-versed in all works 
have searched by means of mutual dealings. 

Purport: —Exploration of the Earth with an eye 
to her surroundings holds out immense possibilities of 
happiness to the industrious just as a mother yields 
nourishment to her child. 

ti3 3TT 

(91) Tvamasyavapani jananam aditih Kamadugha 
paprathana I Yatta unam tatta a pQrayati prajapatih 
prathamaja rtasya II 61. 

'KW:—^ I 1 HTsaiq^ft I 5RhTl9 I I 
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fiH^r I I I % I I 111 i I 
1 q«ws3iT: i ii 

«F^:—' V SFTRr iRl^Ipn «r% 

*iri ^ 3?^ ?rri, ««m3fT: n^n’if^t.wi’j.WTfe ii 

Word-meaning:— «n^rTJff=becoming very fertile, 
perfect. snW53T=fulfiller of wishes. qJl«rRT = 
famous, well known. may complete in every 

way. 

Translation: —The Motherland, becoming very 
fertile is well known as the perfect observer of the vow 
of fulfilling the wishes of mankind. Whatever is lacking 
in her may the Lord of Creation, the First Propagator of 
the universal order, supply in every way. 

Purport —The Earth affords all that is necessary 
for the sustenance of creatures, and whatever these latter 
consume is replenished by God through rain and other 
physical phenomena. 

^ (1^5(11 

(92) Upasthast6 anamiva ayaksma asmabhyam 
santu prthivi prasutah I Dirgham nah ayuh pratibudhya- 
mana vayam tubhyam balihrtah syam 1] 62. 

11 i H3?F«n; i i 

\ 1 i 1 ^ I 1 

3^*^ I I 3^^: I ^ n 
wpspr:—^ 

Wi: ^ 1 a%iwmT5n: ^ ll 


E. D.—37. 
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Word-meaning: —sides; bosom; laps. «PI- 
jfrgrT:=free from sickness. fW^*fT: = free from consump¬ 
tion. «4Jfbt=produced, =keeping awake and 

watching. offering tribute in the shape of service. 

Translation.* —May the shelter the Motherland 
affords us on her bosom, be free from consumption and all 
other diseases. May we live our long life keeping our¬ 
selves wakeful and watching and paying her the tribute 
of our service. 

Purport:—Men should endeavour by a careful 
regulation of living, avoid all sickness and render all 
mutual legitemate service. 

(M) ^ I SfeHT 

fl^lT ^ ^ it II 

(93) Bhtime matar ni dhehi ma bhadraya supra- 
ti^thitam ( Samvidana diva kave sriyam ma dhehi 
bhutyam II 63. 

'1^:—I 5T3: I I m I 5T I I 
I 5^5%RT I ^ I I 511 If? 1 ^355(^11 

Word-meaning: —f^%=may she keep, ^^spn^with 

an understanding tending to welfare. =well 

-established. <#f^«(Wr=in unison with. %T =sun; the 
intermediate region; light; the heavens. ^=who al .vays 
moves, on whom all creatures live ?. d mo.-:;. .iWT=in- 
prosperity; wealth. 5j?q'r==in v/.aith or prosperity; well 
being; progress; advancement. = may establish us. 

Translation; —May the Motherland, keep me 
safe with an understanding leading to happiness. May 
she who ever moves in unison with the sun establish us 
in wealth and prosperity. 
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Purpert:—Those who direct their rational faculties 
towards the proper performance of their duties in life 
will attain to prosperity .and fame. 


The righteous shall never be removed; but the wicked shall 
not inhabit the earth. Proverbs (O. T.); X, 30. 

One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh; 
but the earth abideth for ever. If thou seest the oppression of the 
poor, and violent perverting of judgment and justice in a province, 
marvel not at the matter: for he that is higher than the highest 
regardeth; and there he higher than they. Moreover the profit of 
the earth is for all: the king himself is served by the field. 
Ecelesiastes (O. T.)i I, 4; V, 8 and 9. 

Blessed are the meek; for they shall inherit the earth. Swear 
not at all: neither by heaven: for it is God’s throne: nor by 
the earth: for it is His footstool: Matthew (N. T.); V, 5; 34 
and 35. 

Earth, thou great footstool of our God who reigns on high; 
thou fruitful source of all our raiment, life and food; our house, 
our parent, and our^nurse. Watts, the New Dictionary of Thoughts, 

p., 149. 





I m psf^ mr^i^m nt^ 
u w'k'k n i <29 1 n 

The white rays moving along with the sun that 
showers pleasant light all over, and enabling creatures to 
live in happiness, do become a cause of rejoicing by the 
charming light they afford and thus suck up the savoury 
essences diffused all over in space. So also, subjects 
acting in agreement with a powerful monarch and living 
in peace and contentment, rejoice in the act of rendering 
their sovereign kingdom beautiful by their industry and 
thus enjoy of all the good things of the world. R. V., I, 
84, 10. 

TTsrt ^ 

u vs I u u 

The king who keeps united in him his subjects 
divided by different interests, like the ocean receiving in 
the end the waters of various rivers the courses of which 
are different from one another, enjoys his power un¬ 
disturbed by foes and lives to a good old age. R. V., 
VII, 34, 11. 






CHAPTER IV. 

SECTION 1. 

fphe t:?edic <idea of an Empire. 


JRgveda I, 80. 

Seer:—The Sage RahQgana Gotama. 

Subject!— The Idea of an Empire. 

Metre:—Stanzas 1 and 11 nicydastarapanktih, 
5 , 6, 9, 10, 13 and 14 viratpanktih. 2, 4, 7, 12 and 15 
bhurigbrhatl and 8 and 16 brhati. 

Keyt-Stanzas 1, 5, 6,9, 10,11,13 and 14 paficama, 
and 2—4, 7, 8, 12, 15 and 16 madhyama. 

(\ 2 ) n ft ^5 3^ 

I ft; 

( 94 ) Itthaa hi soma inmade brahmaa cakaara vardhanam 1 
5'avishif/^a vajrinnojasaa pr^thivyaa nih sasaa ahimarcannanu 
svaraajyam II 1. 

(I) #is ^ 
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p«Tr (?i«iT) ft ^ ^ 

3T?^rFTNmJi) igrt ^:) srft^ (f^: ii 

??«IT=thus; in this manner; in such a way. 

(\f 5+>nc, U. I, 140 )=that which yields power and 
prosperity. ^ W JT^) =giving joy. ^lT=a man learned 
in the Vedic lores. !5^n:=may make. advance¬ 

ment; progress. iof|[5=Oh most powerful. ^%rt=thou 
who art proficient in wielding weapons of war. 5ft^fRn' = 
by prowess. H!P5rr*.=uproot entirely; expel completely. 

the cloud; wickedness; oppression; repression. ?I3 

=with the view to make acceptable or worthy of 
regard, ^enis^r==a sovereign and independent kingdom; 
an empire. 

Oh powerful emperor skilled in the weapons of war, 
just as the sun by his rays dispels the clouds, so do thou 
expel all wickedness and oppression from thy kingdom 
and make it acceptable to and respected among the 
people so that the enlightened (learned in the Vedic lores) 
may live therein in peace and by their prowess derive 
advantage from the enjoyable objects of the earth and 
help others also to do likewise and thus progress in life. 

(SV n Nl F iggi FT: ntif: #rr^?r; 

I ^ |?i 
mil 

(95) Sa tvaamadadvr^shaa madah somah iSyenaabhrStah 
sutah I Yenaa vr^tram niradbhyo jaghantha vajrinnojasaarcann- 
anu svaraajyam II 2. 

ft) 

31^ (w m 
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m% *r<: ?§^s3Tf^: 

p: #4: ii\ ii 

Rt=thee. 5nT^?I.=give joy. f^=showering justice 
or happiness. ^U: = the objects produced by nature 
which give man power and prosperity. = carried 

about like a hawk. (There is no implication here of 
hunting animals for food, but the idea involved here 
simply meansi expulsion of harmful agencies. The hawk, 
if utilised properly will destroy birds and vermin harmful 
to the crops and thus help man). 5?r: = being developed; 
being disturbed. f^rlrsp5!J = split into pieces; compelled; 
put down or dispelled. 

Oh powerful wielder of the war weapons just as 
the sun shatters the cloud that keeps waters, bound, so 
do thou, utilising those objects of the earth like a hawk 
which, developed, shower blessings on mankind, dispel 
the foe that robs thy subjects of their peace and happiness 
thus making thy kingdom acceptable and respected, and 
so may these objects be to thy rejoicing. 

\\\\\ 

(96) Prehyabheehi dhr^shwulii na te vajro ni yawsate I 
Indra -nr^mnam hi te savo hano Vr^tram jayaa’apoVcannanu 
svaraajyam II 3. 

(I) ^ #: ig| (m ^) 

% mmi m, ft ^ ift 

^ fft i«9Tft '»wrf: 1 (tow:) 

^ II 

=^obtain in abundance. wf^=develop in all 
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ways. ^«^f|; = be bold and valiant. g!3r'=flood of rays. 

keeps in control. wealth. %=surely, ^:= 

power. f5T: = kills; shatters; thou dost dispel, etc. 3ratl = 
wm —be victorious. ?PTI = waters. 

Oh king, like the sun that shatters the cloud by 
his rays and controls the waters, do thou put down thy 
antagonists and making thy rule acceptable and respected 
advance in wealth, acquire full power and becoming bold 
and valiant in body and spirit, be always victorious. After 
this there will be no defeat for thee. 

^ mw 

(97) Nirindra bhoomyaa adhi vr^traan jaghantha nir- 
divah I Sr®jaa marutvateerava jeevadhanyaa imaa apo'rcannanu 
svaraajyam II 4. 

(I) (w ^:) m, iwt) ^ 

3^: f^: 33'E rpn ^ pr- 

^ iTm\ ^ 

^fSC:=Oh powerful king, srf^ = on the earth. 

f?T§Tj5«i=always shatters or dispels, '^s = rays; light, 
always accomplish. = beneficial to man 

and other creatures. ^^^VJSTT*=helping human beings 
to earn wealth and other means of life. 

Oh powerful king, even as the sun shatters the 
clouds, diffuses his light-giving rays and lets flow waters 
that help human beings and other creatures to live in 
peace, so do thou destroy the wicked, give wide en¬ 
couragement to righteous conduct and thus making thy 

E. D.—38. 
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empire acceptable and respected rule over it, so that 
thou and thy subjects may ever enjoy all happiness. 

^ W'iW 


(98) Indro vr^trasya dodhatah saanum vajrena heeZitah • 
Abhi kramyaavajighnate‘pah sarmaaya codayannarcannanu 
svaraaiyam II 6. 

(I m) ^ ^ 

(%ff% m ^ ^ (’^- 

(^) II 

f!?f; = the sun. {\f ^ Nig. II, 12) = angry. 

^n3R[.= peaks, different parts, the extended portions. 

=by his fierce heat or light rays. (\f I^V®) = being 

insulted; disregarded. 9 lfil«KW=having attacked. ?isf 
= him who kills and destroys. ^n7f^=him who' goes 
about. sending. ^tTS^Tl aF^4^== asserting the 

sovereignty. = shatters. ^^WH.= thy own troups. 

= victory. ?rpg% = obtain. 

Oh learned king! just as the sun attacks all over 
with his fierce heat and cuts off the different portions of, 
the cloud, so do thou assert thy sovereignty and send thy 
troops to attack the army of thy foe that might be going 
about killing and destroying in thy kingdom. If thy foe 
happens to disperse thy troops and if, therefore, thy 
subjects disparage thee, let thy wrath vent itself upon thy 
foe. 

(W) 31% spt'ilotr I 
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n^ii 


(99) Adhi saanau jighnate vajrewa sataparvaraaa I Mandaana 
indi’O andhaaah sakhibhyo gaatumicchatyarcannanu svaraaj- 
yam II 6, 

(I W) ms^ (f5FT) ^Rt 3{f^ 

?q qrt) fwm 

i^fi w^) 5 ??r ^ 37^ 37^ 

(ot ^q) 11 

?rfiq 53I5^=on the peaks or different extended parts. 

= that obstructs (the rays). g^fqj=by its streaks. 
q7cn^qjI=of hundreds of branches. *rfqT*T*. = giving greater 
joy to. frjf; = lightning. ^lr^f^: = of food. (Nig II, 7). 
«a'f^WT: = to thy friends and subjects. 

U. I, 73) =eloquent praise, words of noble teaching. 

= wishes for, likes. = strikes. = hostile, 

behaves. «RR=you. ^RI=giver, provider. 

Oh king ! even as lightning with hundreds of its 
streaks seems to strike on the different parts of, and to 
be hostile to, the cloud, which obstructs its light, so 
shouldst thou, who likest words of noble teaching, regarding 
thy ow'n sovereign rule first, be the bestower of bread and 
joy on thy firiends and subjects. 


(^oo) ^ \ 

TO ^ 5Tf^ ^ 

{m\ 


(100) Indra tubhyam idadrivo’nuttam vajrin veeryam 1 
Yaddha tyam maayinam mr^gam tamu tvam maayayaavadheerar- 
cannanu svaraajyam II 7. 
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(I) 5 ^ 55 : 5%^ PI (^) i»T gmt I 

3lt: (%: ^ 3T5 3T>^q[ ?PI 

5 ^) (^ ^ ^) II 

f?^ = oh king who impartest happiness to thy 
subjects. thee. alone. ?lf^^:=ruling over a 

kingdom adorned with mountains like clouds. 9ig^n= 
natural, not acquired. maintaining perfect war 

equipment. power, prowess. that 5=surely. 

??|Jl^=that. *iri^w = deceitful. g*TW = beast, taking enjoy¬ 
ment like a brute, ij^an expletive or interjection of 
inference. JTPnn—( n/*T l+^ U. IV, 109). by cunning 
and cleverness. ?r5rsfl;=dost put down. f^:=of the sun. 
^^r^=having accepted, possessing. ^[T!??T%=dost punish. 
^TT^=taxes, tributes. ^^=we (shall) give. 

(The learned representatives of the people say to 
the king:—) Oh king who impartest happiness to thy 
subjects ruling over a kingdom possessing cloud-like 
mountains ! as thou possessing natural prowess as the sun 
possesses lustre and regarding thy sovereign authority 
with respect, dost, using proper cunning, severely punish 
and put down with a strong hand the foe, who, by fraud 
deprives thy subjects of the good things of the world 
and enjoys them himself like a brute, we offer tribute to 
thee alone. 

(tot) fit 5 f^®rkits3ifi«n3^frift qrsHri 
31^ nfri p? ^ 

iicii 

(101) Vi te vajraaso asthiran navatim naavyaa anu t 
Mahat ta indra veeryam baahvoste balatn hitamarcannanu 
svaraaiyam II 8, 

(I) Irl 11 ^ ^ 
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(^M t4 argfl) II 

q^jj^;=armies well-equipped with arms and 
ammunition. si^f?n^= ninety. »noq|J=fleets of ships- 
9 J 3 keep arrayed for immediate use. *iiC^= 

great. ^ = thy. ^T^: = in the arms power. ■^?rR^= 

is, exists (is placed). 

Oh supreme king ! ninety armies of well-equipped 
soldiers with fleets of ships are standing ready to march 
at thy command. Great prowess is in thy arms and thou 
possessest mighty power. Honour thy sovereign authority 
and enjoy the happiness of an independent kingdom. 

(^or) i 



(102) Sahasram saakamarcata parishfobhata viwsatih I 
S'atainam.anvanonavurindraaya brahmodyatamarcannanu svaraa* 

iyam II 9. 

(I ^ ^0 3?%^ (q^ ^ 3TTf^^ 

wi 333 

!I3T H3tg|: (^:) 

35?p3) II 

<jg€ rq^=a thousand, innumerable. together, 

conjointly. = welcome, be submissive to. gfT«5lVTrr= 
prevent from, save, purge of, ^td'l = twenty hundred, 

two thousand, scores of hundreds. g«t = him. == 

\f 5)=extoll in favourable manner. frS[W=for the 
king or president. sqT=the Vedic law or teaching. 
famous, ever true, ever useful. 9 llf^rq = taking shelter 
in. ^?^g?:T^=one’s own country, kingdom or nation. 
figjlf?p:qt?j^=from wicked conduct, from those who live 
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evil lives, («I5 +n/’^3 )=praise, speak well of, 

extol. 

Oh men ! taking shelter under that king who has 
a high regard for his sovereign authority, purge your 
kingdom of all evil. Unite in your thousands to welcome 
such a ruler and bands of scores of hundreds of you 
should extol him favourably and submit and offer alle- 
gience to him, who accepts with reverence (as his rule 
of life) the ever useful Vedic teachings. 

(% ^ \ 

(103) Indro vr^trasya tavisheem nirahantsahasaa saha,h I 
Mahattadasya paumsyam vr^tram jaghauvaan asr^jadarcannanu 
svaraajyam If 10. 

^^0 P (#?: 

^ (?t: ^ l^) 

^ II 

—power. continuously shatters or des¬ 

troys. 'E!5?IT = by his strength or force. ^ 15 :=power, 
endurance, power of endurance. great, 

virility, vigour, valour. 3ra?9RC=strikes down and destroys 
continually. 

That this mighty monarch strikes down and shatters 
the power of his foe as the sun does the cloud, and that 
even as the sun diffuses his pleasant light welcoming his 
sovereign authority imparts happiness to his friends and 
subjects, is the result of his great prowess and endurance. 

(^09) ^ 2 ^ I 
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|5f 2^1r ^TO- 

^\m\\ 

(104) Ime citfcava manyave vepete bhiyasaa mahee I 
Yadindra vajrinnojasaa vr^tran marutvaan avadheerarcannanu 
svaraajvam II 11. 

(i) ^ 

^ (^) (^5R: 

W #! W^T: 

^ II 

= these two. f^^==sure]y. ?l5=thine. *I?q% (Jlr^) 
=for (the pacification of) thy wrath. %^=both shake 
or tremble (by the sun’s heat and force of gravitation). 
f^W= through awe or fear. ;i^ = the iv’o spacious 
worlds, viz,, the earth and the heavens. (=?i^)=s 
whose. f?5 = oh king, the sun. «rl5l*5Tr=by power. »rer^f= 
helped by wind. ?ra^*. = thou kiilest, shatterest, des- 
troyest, dost put down. 

Oh great king, well-versed in the handling of arms, 
of whose power and awe the enemy remain in fear and 
try to pacify thy wrath just as these two vast worlds, the 
earth and the heavens are kept in motion by the heat and 
force of gravitation of the sun, so do thou, like the sun 
shattering the cloud, accept thy sovereign authority and 
of a certainty put down thy-foe. 

(? ft \ 

(105) Na vepasaa na tanyatendram vr^tro vi beebhayat I 
Abhyenam vajra aayasah sahasrabhr®shtiraayataarcannanu 
svaraajyam II 12. 
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(I Wi) 31^ 31% (r^ W) f5i: ^ 14^ 

^ ^ TO. 

3T5^t 3133 (3«IT n1^ 3^) II 

%qsaT = by quickness. (TWjgiT ( = from>/^ + 

?rg^ U. IV, 2) = by wind, night, thunderbolt, roaring, 
thundering. f!3[qr=the sun. frighten. q?T^= 

him (the cloud). «n?ra:=like a steel or fiery missile. 

(^TC^-I-nA+ = burning or roasting in a 

thousand ways. 9H!?ir«RT = falls on or attacks from all 
round. :)=sent or discharged by the 

sun, sri^ — towards. 

Oh .king! welcoming thy royal authority, thou 
shouldst behave towards thy enemies just like the sun 
whom the cloud cannot frighten either by its quick 
movement or by its roaring thunder, but who attacks the 
latter from all sides with his hot rays like steel missiles 
emitting fire and burning in a thousand ways. 

3^ HtXII 


(106) Yadvr^tram tava caasanira vajrena samayodhayah I 
Ahim indra jighaamsato divi te badbadhe savorcannanu 
avaraajyam II 13. 

(I) ^ % 3 % (^) 33 ^ (%:) 

f% (sT|r^) TO 

(51^) fsiqi'^ftr: ^ 1 (3^:) 

^ (srf^) II 

q^(=?isir) = as. sf (U. n, 13) = crooked 

cunning; tricky. WDrf^H=tf^underbolt. ^?!J=:with an army 
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equipped fully with arms and ammunition. ?nwt«PT'.= 
make them join in full fight with, cloud, enemy. 

=he who kills or puts down. =in the heavens. 
^ (sf according to Maharsi Dayananda and 

according to Macdonell)=repressing, putting down, 
destroying. = power. ng;??r=striking. 3t|[^:=endowed 

or equipped with. ^r^JfTJ = thy forces. S 0 [^f^i: = with the 
enemy, = will both increase. 

Oh monarch! welcoming thy sovereign authority; 
even as the sun strikes the crooked clouds with his 
thunderbolt and shatters them, so do thou make thy well 
equipped forces join in full battle with thy foes and 
destroy the latter. Thy power and fame will thereby 
advance. 

(107) Abhiahtane te adrivo yat sthaa jagacca rejate I 
tvash^aa cit tava manyava indra vevijyate bhiyarcannanu 
svaraajyam II 14. 

(I) Hfe?: ^ ^ 1 3 

(5^ II 

«rfvre^=thundering fearfully hence striking awe by 
his justice and power. (?J^)=when. {•sf 
= immovable objects. 31*1?^ = movable objects or crea¬ 
tures. = trembles. r^^=a commander who invari¬ 
ably cuts down the enemy. even. llHl%=for indigna¬ 
tion, righteous anger. = becomes agitated. 

(=?I^) = then. «igR=you. 5;^^=happy. 
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Oh great king, whose realm is adorned with in¬ 
numerable cloudlike mountains, when at thy awfully just 
dealing all objects,—both movable and immovable, trem¬ 
ble, and even thy own mighty commander of troops who 
never fails to pare down thine enemies in battle becomes 
agitated with fear at thy indignation, do thou, then, 
honour thy sovereign authority and feel happy. 

(108) Nahi nu yaadadbeemaseendrara ko veeryaa parah I 
Tasmin nr^miimmata kratum devaa ojaamsi sandadhui’arcannanu 
sva.raaj 5 ’am II 16. 

(^) ^ (qittr) mi g ^ 

5T%=not. g=at once, quickly. i!rra(=to obtain, to 
acquire. = we secure by education. ^:=who. 

= various powers ( = qualifications, educa¬ 
tional etc.) tnc: = possessed of excellences. cT%r3C —in that 
kingdom, 55W!J'1= wealth. flK3J?=intellectual attainments, 
industriousness, insight. ^;^: = the learned, the wise, 
the enlightened. =prowess of body, mind and 

soul, {Wt\f «rT)=fully attainsto.Str^ = approachirg, 

coming under the patronage of. ??5^«7TfI,= may fully 
attain to, acquire. 

Who will not acquire those multifarious boons, 
viz:—wealth, industry perseverance and various powers 
(of body, mind and soul) under the patronage of that 
noble king of innumerable excellences, who deals honour¬ 
ably with his sovereign authority, under whose patronage 
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( 109 ) 


the learned attain all these things and we all secure by 
education various powers ? 

I 

ssfstr 

(109) Yaaniatharvaa manushpitaa dadh 3 'aui dhiyamatnata 
tasmin brahmaani poorvathendra ukthaa samagmataarcannanvi 
avaraajyam It 16. 

(I w) ^ 

(SIM ?i«it 

^ ^ ^s«tI (sn'^ 

?lf=vvhich. ?J«I^=a righteous man abstaining from 
injuring others and such other sins, J^.'=a wise man, 
a great thinker. f^cll==a teacher of the'Vedic lore. 
a man endowed with great merits, f^^an intellect 
refined with learning and devoted to good deeds. ?ffrfT?f= 
(nT^) = stretch, diffuse, propagate. rTfeT^=in that way 
of life, adopting those measures. sl§l((t!J=wealth and 
good food. ^;]W==like the ancients. = in the God 
Almighty. 3^511 (=^^Rirf5T) = wise and good speech, or 
sayings. t5nP*rrT=do attain. ??%?!?;= in which way of life, 
by adopting which measures. (The second ?Tf|*I^is related 
tof!^). srr5flf^ = obtains. (?rfer5i: qualifies 
locative absolute = if that Almighty God is resorted to or 
approached, if you resort to or approach Him). 
these i. e., and 

Oh men ! even as the righteous abstaining from all 
sorts of injury to creatures, great thinkers and teachers of 
the Vedic lores—men endowed with great qualities— 
extending a friendly welcome to all by first developing 
their own kingdom, attaining an intellectual capacity 
refined with learning and devoted to good deeds, adopt 
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such measures as would advance the happiness of man¬ 
kind. You also attaining such an intellectual capacity 
should do likewise. By serving God Almighty the ancients 
before you in all ages obtained riches by honourable 
means, and the faculty to speak well and wisely, which 
you too, by taking recourse to that Almighty God, can 
acquire. 


SECTION II. 

^Phe Kir\^ and ftis Ministers 

llgveda X, 173. 

Seer;—The Sage Dhruva. 

Subject:—The king and his ministers. 

Metre:—(Stanzas 1, 3 and 5), anu§tup, stanza 2 
bhuriganu^tup, and 6, nicfdanustup. 

Key;—Gandhara. 

(no) 

(110) Aa tvaahaarsham antaredhi dbruvastishthaavicaa- 
calih 1 Visastvaa sarvaa vaanchantu maa tvadraashtramadhi- 
bhra*at I) 1. 

3TT 5%! fw ( gr 

M: i ^ K 

elected (thee). I have 

chosen (thee). ?Fcr^=inside, amongst, in the midst of. 
(>/«!??) = be thou, W U. II, 61). = firm. 
%g=remain. srfw^: (^N/'’St9r) = not staggering, firm, 
unmoved. qTS^fg=may like thee, may be favourable to 
thee. ?5rT=on account of thee. nation, kingdom. 

5RI?i;=may not fall, may not be degraded- 
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Oh king! I have installed thee ruler of this king¬ 
dom; be thou therefore firm and unmoved on thy throne. 
May all the people be well disposed towards thee and 
may not -the kingdom fall on account of thee. 

(%n) q% 

(111) Ihaivaidhi niaapa cyosh^/?aah parvata ivaavicaa- 
calih 1 Indra iveha dhruvastishtteha raashi'ram u dhaaraya II 2. 

(t ) If gq qf?, m i 

sqrqflj: p: rf ^ \\ 

srTsqtsT: (spi+nA^) = may thou not fall (i. e. may 
thou not fail to endeavour for the advancement of thine 
kingdom.) ?g=Iike a mountain. fqr=like the 

sun. fS==in this kingdom. The third .fg; means‘in thy 
station as king’, gr = and. sirt?! = support, sustain 
take care of. 

Oh king! be thou firm in this kingdom like a rock 
and do not fail to endeavour for its advancement. Be 
thou ‘firm’ in this kingdom like the sun, and remaining in 
thy station as king, support the nation. 

sriSf sigTH^I ? ii^ii 

(111) Imamindro adeedharaddhruvam dhruvejia havishaa I 
Tasmai somo adhi bravat tasinaa u brahmawaspatih II 3. 

fRq pq ^ 2^35^ I ^ 

qN 13^ ^ qf^’: (2fqqqt() ll 

this king thus'firmly installed. 
finance minister. ?I^)^q[=should support. by a 

permanent. (^/g 3rd conj., to give or receive 

U. II, I08)=tax, tribute. ^t?r:=the minister of justice, 
the chief judge, = advise him in 
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matters relating to the administration of justice. 

— the prime minister well versed in the Vedic lores. 

Let the finance minister support by means ol 
permanent taxation this king thus firmly installed; let the 
ministers of justice advise him on matters relating to the 
administration of justice and, the prime minister well 
versed in the Vedic lores guide him in his royal duties. 

(t'iV pTg:<j%r |ki 

rrsrf f^Twret, ii^ii 

(113) Dhruvaa dyaurdhnivaa pr’^thivee dhruvaasah 
pai'vataa ime I Dliruvain vi.svamidam jagaddliruv'o raajaa vbaam 
ayam tl 4. 

(w) pr imh m) 5%^ pT 

(#n^) 11 

=the sun, the celestial region. the earth. 

^p9H=the whole. the world of living and moving 

beings as well as of immovables. 5r§^=is, behaves, acts. 
^^fjgTqj=in its own orbit. the observ¬ 

ance of the law regulating its motion etc. 
the discharge of his duties. 

Just as the heavenly region is firm, just as the 
earth is firm in its own orbit, just as these mountains 
are firm on the earth, and just as this whole universe of 
animate and inanimate beings is firm in its observance of 
the laws governing its motion etc., so also, may this 
king be firm in the discharge of his onerous duties as 
ruler of this nation. 

(w) P n p I 
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(114) Dhruvain to raajaa varuno dhmvain devo br^haspatihl 
Dhruvam ta indrascaagnisca raashifram dhaarayataam dhi’uvam 1(6. 

(I ^^)1[ 113[: 

(f^) (wmiJ?; ^ 3 

II 

TTIfT—of a brilliant and cultured mind, )9rem:=the 
minister of education. enlightened, reverent. 

f5;^’?%:=the prime minister well-versed in the Vedic 
lores. =the forward war minister. ^5*I=firmly, 
steadily. support and guide in accordance with 

the rules regulating the duties of their offices. 

Oh king ! let thy brilliant and cultured educational 
minister, the reverent prime minister learned in the Vedas, 
thy finance minister and thy forward (and brave) war 
minister, each according to the rules regulating the 
duties of his office steadily support this kingdom. 

(UH) ^ ^ tiWi I 

(115) Dhruvam dhruvewa havishaabhi somam mr^sbaa- 
masi I Htho ta indrah kevaleerviso balihr^taskarat It 6. 

p ^ 5!nH% I ) I 

^ I) 

ff^r^ = by payment of an ascertained amount. 
srfil^W*rRT=get justice administered. fn!it=and. 
fw: =only thy subjects. wf?IC^.'=payers of taxes. 
should make. should levy taxes only from 

thy subjects. 

The minister of justice shall administer the law in 
return for the payment of a stipulated amount of money 
to him, and oh king ! thy finance minister should levy 
taxes only from the subjects. 



l^noW jtim ratf^er if?an sfDeak of |tim. 

II JT ^ ^ im l^TTgRT^fTT- 

I sir^gr 

U ?To \^\\% II 

You do not know Him Who has produced all this 
\Msible (and invisible) universe. He is quite different from 
the one you are searching for and He is in jmur inner 
selves. There are people living only to satisfy their senses 
who go about arguing much and talking tall (to prove the 
existence of God and exerting their influence upon the 
common, ignorant people) but are themselves enveloped 
with a thick mist of ignorance. (You are such). 

S ubmit to Him entirely, 

II 

Didst not Thou take my soul, my body, my apparel (my victuals) 
and all into Thy (Divine) control, oh Lord ! Thou Who art like a 
(huge) mountain (to me who am less than a tiny ant before Thee), when 
Thou didst accept my submission to thy Sway. Have I anything left 
for me now to depend upon (but Thy Providence) oh Thou Who hast 
eight hands (in the form of the eight cardinal points) and three eyes 
(in the form of the past, present and future)? Whether Th y disposal 
of my life turns out welt or ill for me (from the worldly point of view), 
may not my self be the cause either of its initiation or fulfilment but 
let Thy Holy Will be the be-all and end-all of it), (The Saivite 
devotee Maanikka Vaacakar in his Tiruvaacakam). 

Wait patiently and you will he saved. 

igwn 1^9%^ 1 11 

He who waits (patiently) at the Lord's “door” even for a 
moment, will attain “four-fold” salvation. (From Jnaanesvar the 
Vaishwava devotee of Mahaaraash/ra). 

E. D.-40. 





(1) The arteries (white) and veins (black). 2. A section 







No. 1 i.-s a bit of a muscle in which a bundle of iniMcle 
fibce‘5 c.an be seen. No. 2 show.-? twi) of these fibres higiily 
magnified. It i.s all tluso ‘details’ of the iiiitran body that are 
c.alled .si.v tlioirsaiid three hundred an.l thirty three. (See p. 239). 
Tiie veins, arteries an ! nerves are also refeiTod to as river.s. 
See If. V. X, 75. 






CHAPTER V. 

fpi^e @reai Idealities at tlje I^oot 
of Qreation, 

Rgveda X, 129. 

Seer;—The Sage Prajapati Paramesthin. 

Subject:—An account of the state before creation 
and of the three Great Eternal Realities. 

Metre:—Verses 1—3 nicrt tristup; 4—6 tristup and 
verse 7 padanicrttrisfcup. 

Key: —Dhaivata. 

(W) sipH. II 

util 

(116) Nasadasinno sadasit tadanim nasidrajo no 
vyomsparo yat I Kim avarivah kuhakasya sarmannam- 
bhah kirn asidgahanam gabhiram II 1. 

I ^ I I I ^ I 11^- 

*Prajaapati Parameshrtin need not here be taken to mean the 
Supreme Being. The Asiatics have never been so ‘prudish’ as to 
refrain from using the names of God as the proper names of ordinary 
mortals. Hence ‘Paramesvara,’ ‘Prajaapati,’ ‘Omkaara,’ etc., are 
proper names of common occurrence among the ‘Hindus’ even today. 
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^ I t I I 1 2f: 1 \ 1 

^ I I W I t 1 I ^^l *1^- 

^1 ni^ii 

SFg«i:—i sit sn?ft^ i sr 
WRft?^ 1 sT?^ WTc: seftJT (?R|, «if^r) sft (?n?ft^) i 
ww: sissiq^mft^ fTRfh^ ? ftfisj; (cT^) 10^ 3IT I 

Word-meaning etc:—Sl^n (st^+9n3[+5JRJ P* 

2, 124 and II, 2, 26)=void, space. ST ?n?ft?^= there was 
not, there were no finite composite beings and hence 
there was no vogue of the ‘realisation’ of space by action 
and speech. ^!?I.=the unmanifest Primordial Matter called 
by some, ‘nature’, (Slfife), of which the phenomenal world 
is a remote evolute. (5^+^rsft P. V, 3, 19; VII, 

2, 102)=then, i. e., before creation when the ‘great 
deluge' (*rerJW!ni) period had not as yet terminated. tST: 
(VU. IV, 217)—atoms, atomic matter, an 
early evolutionary stage of the Primordial Matter. 

(■>/3^+»Tfst^U. IV, 151 and P. VI, 3, 109)=ether, the 
etheric evolute of the Primordial Matter, nebulous matter, 
etheric nebula. other, next. WT (fnr+V’f-p 

of the past imperfect)=does or did envelop. 

U. II, 37)—of the cloud of mist 
appearing at morning time in the rainy season. (The 
double acute accent of this word in the text is irregular). 

U* IV, 145)—house, refuge, hence here, 
Brahman the Supreme Being, Who is the Refuge of all 
finite beings. (VWf’l+irifix 3*1.+^ U. IV, 210)= 

water. (V*TI5d-^*l. U. II, 79) = deep, difficult. 

U. IV, 35)=great, vast. 

Tfan8lation;~-There was no void or space then 

tThis is supposed to be the padapaa^Aa of the sage Saunaka. The 
padapaai/ta, it must be remembered, is not a mere breaking up of 
Vedic words into their component parts, but a regular, though peculiar, 
commentary on Vedic verses. Hence Yaaska and other Vedic scholars 
often differ from it. See the Introduction, 
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(before creation), nor was their manifest the Primordial 
Matter, nor atoms, nor even ether [‘virat’, the luminous 
nebular mass of matter] (as there was no vogue of the 
realisation of these in action owing to the absence of finite 
composite beings). There was some fine indescribable 
matter which extended like haze, but like the vanishing 
cloud of mist seen at morning time in the rainy season, 
its expanse and depth could not cover Him, the Refuge 
of all finite beings. 

Comment:—Maharsi Dayananda's “Introduction to 
the Vedic Commentary” p. 169-70 has the following 
explanation of this stanza:—“Before the creation, i. e., 
when this effect the world had not been made, even the 
void {Akasha — space) was not; because, there were 
no actions which could take place in it, nor was at that 
time the causal matter of the world named saf, 
consisting of prakriti —unmanifested matter, nor were 
there the atoms; nor was there the second akasha 
—ether, which fills the universe ( virat ). There was 
at that time only the subtlest, and the ultimate (material 
cause of all this world) called God’s Samarthya i. e., 
‘material to work v/ith’. As the slight moisture that 
appears as fog on a morning in the rainy season is neither 
sufficient to throw a veil over the earth nor to make the 
rivers flow, nor is it deep because it is so insignificant, 
even so the entire universe which has been made by God 
with His Samarthya can not be said to be deep in 
comparison to Parabrahma —the Holy and Immaculate. 
The universe is finite while God is Infinite. Nothing 
can, therefore, cover Him.’’ 

Severed from its context this verse would seem to 
postulate that before the first creation only the Supreme 
Being existed and naught else. The hymn as a whole, it 
must be borne in mind, carries us back to a condition 
previous to all the states of existence and hence unima^i* 
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nable. The terminology of the hymn has a solemn 
incomprehensible rhythm about it, the mark of its unin¬ 
telligibility to ordinary minds. Not all Vedic statements 
can be understood by the average man or woman. If 
even an ordinary school or college text requires prepara¬ 
tion to understand, much more study and application is 
necessary to grasp the great and subtle truths described 
in the Vedas in a language which does not belong to 
human concourse. To understand such things a proper 
disposition of the mind engendered through Yogic 
exercises is very desirable. Bare human knowledge based 
upon our ordinary everyday life being only relative, cannot' 
be sufficient to understand great subtle or spiritual truths 
belonging to other spheres of existence where the usage.s' 
of space, time and motion of the gross material world are 
inappropriate. 

Imagine a disembodied soul left alone in the midst 
of this condition of affairs prior to creation. What 
will she observe ? There will be nothing fit for her 
observation. Where will she take her stand and where 
will she move ? There will be no means to mark 
space and direct her motion or stay in it. How can she 
distinguish between prior and posterior there being no 
events and no motion to make calculation of time 
possible ? These usages presuppose a ‘gross material’ 
existence. Hence it is that Mahansi Dayananda very 
aptly observes: “because, there were no actions which 
could take place in it.’’ 

Griffith translates this stanza as follows:—“There 
was not nonexistent nor existent: there was no realm of 
air, no sky beyond it. What covered in and when ? Was 
water their unfathomed depth of water ?’’ Here an 
English word or phrase for each Vedic term has been 
inserted but no attempt made to bring out the in¬ 
lying idea of the original. The idea conveyed by 
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the translation of the denial of everything is not in 
the original and is untrue scientifically. The fact 
of existence as such can never be denied for it is 
at the base of all and when all ceases, itself persists for 
ever. A modern scientist says “the mere fact of existence 
is the fact of eternity.’’* A more solemn book, the Old 
Testament, says “And God said unto Moses, I ant that 
1 am: and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto the children 
of Israel, / am hath sent me unto you.”t Griffith did not 
know the Einstein Theor}^ and perhaps he did not much 
care for the Bible also. 

Wilson’s* translation and MacdoneH’sH v^ersified 
rendering of the verse also follow suit having nothing to 
recommand them to the serious reader. As interpreters 
these gentlemen have one and all miserably failed. Their 
translations of the stanza are at best misinterpretations if 
not also misrepresentations. 

The words ‘na asat’ and ‘no sat’ do not deny 
existence, but, on the other hand, as are interpreted by the 
great Vedic Scholar Dayananda, assert it most forcibly. 
The denial of sat and asat brings out clearly the idea 
that God, the pure existent, is beyond these two categories 
and what effect the deluge has on them, it cannot have 
on the Supreme Being. 

In the Taittirlyopanisad we have:—“From whom 

* Samuel Guggenheimer, in bis ‘The Einstein Theory Explained' Macmillan's 
New York 1925 p. 10. tExodus (O.T.) Ill, 15. 

t"The non-existent was not, the existent was not. then the world was not 
nor the firmament, nor that which is above (the firmament). How could there be 
any investing envelop, and where? Of what (could there be) felicity? How (could 
there be) the deep unfathomable water?” H. H. Wilson's Translation of the 
Rogveda. 

If'Nor aught existed then, nor naught existed, 

There was no air, no heaven beyond. 

What covered all? Wherein? In whose shelter was it? 

Was it the water, deep and fathomless?'' Macdonell's History of 
Sanskrit Literature. 
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all the creatures are born, and by whom, being born, 
are maintained, and to whom they resort and in whom 
they are finally (at the time of pralaya) ‘merged’, that 
is Brahma (the Supreme Being). Try to know Him’’* 

The phenomenal world is not annihilated but 
resolved itself into its elementary ingredients by the Will 
of God and remains in Him. There is no time vvhen 
material existents completely cease to exist; they are 
simply transmuted from gross to their subtle forms. As 
for the souls “they lie idle in the time of chaos (pralaya) 
as [they do in dreamless or profound sleep”, as says 
Maharsi Dayananda in his Light of Truth Chapter VIII. 
Thus all existents undergo a complete change leaving 
only the ultimate essentials intact, but the Supreme Being 
is beyond change. In Him there is no change. The 
period of pralaya is a period of cessation of creative 
activity for Him but not of change, since His Being 
consists of nothing but what is essential. His nature 
is unalloyed and simple, hence the pralaya does not 
transform Him. By the expression in the 

quotation above, it is hinted that the ultimate, irreducible 
essentials of all existents, at pralaya, remain in the 
Supreme Being, 

The Chandogyopanisad testifies to the persistence 
of this irreducible minimum of all material existents;— 
“(Oh Svetaketu) distinguish water as the original cause 
from the enjoyable earth, its effect: water as effect 
from heat as cause, and heat as effect from Sat: Sat (the 
real), as cause, which is the eternal or noumenal Prakrti 
or Primordial Matter, the root and mainstay of all the 
world.”! On this MaharsijDayanada thus comments in 

II ? I ? II 
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his Light of Truth Ch, VIII:—“This whole visible world 
was like something unreal before the creation, and 
existed in an invisible form together with the souls in the 
Brahman and Prakrti. It was not non-existent.” 

The following appears in the Yajurveda*.—“The 
wise one beholds with his mind’s eye That Supreme 
Being Who lies hidden in a sphere of existence difficult 
of access and in Whom the whole universe resumes 
one aggregate form. In Him all this evolved world 
‘merges’ at the time of dissolution and from Him is 
it evolved in different forms at creation. He is it that, in 
various ways, fills all created beings through and through 
like the warp and woof in the cloth.”* 

The idea in the above verse refers to the Supreme 
Being as the efficient cause and not the material. 

In Atharvaveda II, 1, 1 it is said;—“The wise one 
beholds, with his mind’s eye. That Supreme Being 
Who remains hidden in a sphere of existence,difficult 
of access. From Him does Primordial Matter derive 
various potencies and evolve the beings that are born at 
creation and to Him, Knowing His Blissful aspect, do 
the pious offer praise.’’! 

In this, the Primordial Matter is clearly stated 
to be the material cause of the producible universe. 
Hence, we may say, the verse does not 

deny the existence of matter but simply hints that all 

?r^fRT: II ^ I I v II 

H iRirg ii q-. 1 c; 1) 

^rr: II ?r. ^ I ? I ? II 

•The difference between this translation and that given on p. 104 ‘Anthology 
of Vedic Hymns' is only verbal. 
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beings other than Brahma, are at that time of chaos in 
an incomprehensible and indescribable condtion, 

(? w) JT ^ trf| 5T 

sr^r: ftwd iwi 

(117) Na mrtjmrasldamrtarn na tarhi na ratrya 
ahna asit praketah 1 Anldavatam svadhaya tadekam 
tasmaddhanyanna parah kiracan asa II 2. 

5^ I 5^: I I ^ 

I I H#r: I i i i 
^ I I ? I i ?h 2 ^: i i i ^ ii 

«F^:—ctfc H STfcTJ?, JT ( isn^) , 

«Rt: JT «iralr( I SIR1?I, 5 clWl TO 

il 

Word-meaning:—5Tfi;= then. 9«5-=dying, death, 
life, living. TI=*IT: = from thenight. ?B^; = of the day. 
Sl%?r:=(sif^^?rfl5rr^— S-|-N/fip^+?TqcU. 111,86 and 
P. Ill, 3, l,)=sign, mark. 9RRT»3[f^fTT ?T«rT ^STTcT^ir) = 
windless, breathless. breathed. (^E^rftfRsfV- 

p. HI, 2, 3) = with His 

own Creative ‘Power’ i. e. the Primordial Matter. 

— that One God. ?r^ffIfi^=from Him. 5—surely. 
something else. TO = distinct, beyond, greater. ?! (^«R= 
nothing at all. STRI = existed, was manifest. 

Translation;—There was no death then, nor was 
there life. There was also no sign to distinguish day 
from night. That (Supreme) One then, with His (great 
subtle) ‘Material Energy’ of creation lived breathless and 
nothing else distinct (or apart) from Him, was manifest. 

Comment?—The idea set forth in this verse should 


E. D.—41. 
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be construed along with that in the previous one. The 
first verse has mentioned God as existing before creation, 
and now this verse mentions another thing, viz: 
‘svadha’ called by Maharsi Dayananda, ‘Samarthya’. This 
is a name of Prakrti or Primordial Matter, in its subtlest 
form, at this stage existing inchoate in the Supreme 
Being without losing its individual existence. As it exists 
before the creation it is essentially eternal. 

The word ‘amrta’ does not deny anything im¬ 
mortal, for such a denial would be a contradiction of the 
idea in the first verse. Rather it denies life in an embodied 
form as is associated with the individual souls. Hence 
we can say, that this verse mentions by implication 
another eternal entity, the human soul, thus making up 
the trio of the Vedic creed. 

In the second half of the first line of this stanza, 
time division is denied as being relative to gross exis¬ 
tence, Sayana'" in his commentary on this verse has 
noted the use of rTSfpff, (3f§) as being due to !3trarTT—an 
extended application of the terminolgy of our daily con¬ 
course to a condition to which it is not strictly applicable. 

The expression ‘avatam’ denies the existence of 
air (‘prana’—vital air) as a separate entity before 
creation. In spite of this. He did ‘breathe’, which means 
that all the great elements do absolutely depend upon 
God and exist in Him ever after dissolution. This word 
‘parah’ means, distinct or apart from or greater than, 
and implies that if some disembodied being, having the 
power to visualise spiritual existents were to come on the 
scene it would have seen God and God alone everywhere. 
This is the glorious state the accomplished yogi finds 
himself in during samadhi. 

II 
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Griffith’s translation of the last quarter of this 
stanza is “apart from it was nothing whatever,” while 
Wilson renders it—“other than that there was nothing else 
whatever”, and Macdonell says:—“than that, forsooth, 
no other thing existed". The two latter convey a flat, 
categorical denial of everything else but God, in spite 
of the words ‘svadha’ and 'amitam' whereas the first 
approximates to it. Such a rendering is entirely opposed 
to the spirit of the Veda and cannot be accepted as 
authentic. It is true, the verse is difficult, but to mis¬ 
construe it, would not improve the situation. Griffith’s 
rendering can be excused but the two others are entirely 
out of court. 

The Vedic doctrine of trinity is necessitated by the 
great disparity between the material and spiritual spheres 
of existence. The gross material world in which we live 
cannot be explained as the effect of any non-material, 
subtle, spiritual entity according to the law of causality 
which requires that the essential features of the cause 
must be present in the effect. The theory of creation out 
of nothing also is equally absurd and repulsive to science. 
Ex nihilo nihil fit —out of nothing only nothing can 
come. 


The ‘no’ has nowhere room to be; 

No void is, where the ‘yes’ is not:— 

This final end of both is seen 
By them that see things as they are.”* 

This teaching of the trinity is set forth in Egveda 
I, 164,’20t commenting on which Maharsi Dayananda in 
his Satyarthaprakasa Ch. VIII says :— “The Brahma 
((Supreme Being) and the ego (human soul) are both 


* Jirnrtr \ 

II VTO ^ 1 n II t 5T 

I II ^ir. ? i i^v i )| 
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(dva) alike in virtue of their consciousness and protec¬ 
tive and other qualities (suparna). They are related to 
each other as the pervader and the pervaded (sayuja). 
Bearing friendship to each other (sakhaya), they are 
eternal and unbeginning. So (samanam) is also the tree 
(vrksa), which is the fundamental cause, whose branches 
are the phenomena of the material world, and which is 
developed on till it is resolved into its elementary 
ingredients at the time of dissolution. It is the third 
unbeginning substance. The qualities, characters and 
natures of these three substances are also unbeginning. Of 
the two, the Supreme Being and the human soul, the 
latter tastes with satisfaction the fruit of virtue and vice, 
borne by the tree of the world (svadvatti) ; and the 
former, is not affected (anasnan) by the consequences 
of works, shining everywhere in the interior and exterior 
through and through. God is distinct from the soul, and 
nature (Prakrti) is distinct from both God and the 
soul. But all the three are eternal and unbeginning,” 

The Taittiriy5pani§ad* says :— “If a person 
thinks that Brahma is non-existence, he himself becomes 
non-existent. But if he thinks that Brahma is existent, 
he is regarded a saint.” ‘‘There was chaos in the begin¬ 
ning, i. e., this very world was chaos in the beginning. 
The visible world (sat) came out of it. It (the Brahma) 
made itself, hence it is called ‘‘well made”.t 

In the previous passage, II, 6 it is said God 
Who is spirit and Whose Willis absolute, willed, and 
the ‘heaven and earth’ came into being. He said, as it 
were, I am one, I become many, so that I may create. 
He cogitated and brooded over His cosmic plan, and 

I %q; i srfej 3®% 

ctcil IIII, 6. i I i 

l rfWTTrt§f:cf3=52r3 11 ii ^7. 
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created all this world as it is. Having thus created it 
He entered it. After His entering it, it became the 
reality in its atomic and phenomenal forms, i. e., in visible 
and invisible, mental and material forms, in transient 
and permanent states. Whatever exists is real. It is 
called truth or reality.* 

The Samkhya Sutra I, 611 rrientions these three 
existents as eternal and on this Maharsi Dayananda in 
his Satyarthaprakasa Ch, VHI comments thus :— 
'‘Prakriti or nature is tripartite or the union of three 
qualities namely, pure (sattva), middling (rajas) and inert 
(tamas)—subtle, volatile and base states of matter. It 
produces the brain substances (buddhi) which generates 
consciousness (ahamkara). This in its turn creates the 
five quintessences (panca tanmatra) correlated or sensi¬ 
tive to five kinds of elements, ten senses, and the will or 
conative power. The five quintessences produce five 
elements. They all make up the number of 24 essences. 
The twenty fifthf is the person or mind (purusa) human 
and divine. Of these essences, the prakriti or matter 
in its original state is undecaying, and the brain substance 
or sublime matter, consciousness or life, and five quintes¬ 
sences or elementals are the products of prakriti, modifica¬ 
tions of matter and the cause of the senses, the will 
(manas) and gross elements. The person or mind is neither 
the nature, material cause or substance, nor the product 
of any other being,” 

Another learned commentator (Svami Darsana- 

I ^ t € BTT- 

1 I ^ I ^ 1! The paraphrase is by the 

late Durgaa Prasaada of Lahore. ^U^qrq^qf I 

ii n 
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nanda*) does not count the 24th manas but takes ‘purusa’ 
as standing for both the human soul and the Supreme 
Being, thus making up the total of twentyfive categories. 
Hence, it can safely be averred that from very ancient 
times Indian philosophical thought has been accustomed 
to count three essential eternal beings namely matter, 
souls and God. Of this more will be said at the end. 

(nc) 

11^(1 

(118) Tama asittamasa gu/ham agre'praketam 
salilam sarvama ‘idam I Tucchyenabhvapihitam yadaslt- 
tapasastanmahina jayataikam II 3. 

q^:—i i ^ 1i 

I ^ 12TII K I I HTl I I 

1 i i nfi^n i I li 

^ TO (^) 51*7^ 

’Erftref «n: i (to^) cfisng (5rew!i;) 

efw. »i%!n *7^ ^nrrro ii 

Word-meaning etc: —^=all this visible (and 
invisible) universe. TO‘.(>/or>/ ^ or>/ 
Tig U. IV, 189) = chaos, darkness, some¬ 

thing not discernible or distinguishable. TrJraT=by dark¬ 
ness, i. e., absence of light. That state in which the 
sense organs cannot work, =hidden. 

^ ?rrl)=having no features of 
distinction, unintelligible. {\f U- 

I, 54)=like water, diffuse, ethereal, entirely absorbed 
in, ?rr: (^/SR? P. Vll, 3, 97) = was. g«^>r5f=by 


* See bia commentary on tbe Saamkbyapravac^na sootra. 
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insignificant. is Vedic for 3 ^). *1^3 P 

VII, I, 39. Wr3=,5IT-f-N/' P. Ill, 2, 180)=by some¬ 
thing overpowering, enveloping, all-pervading, cR^:=of 
omnipotence. W% 5 T==by virtue, power. ?nn?lrT=was pro¬ 
duced, born, became one, uniform. 

Translation ;—In the beginning (—before the 
creation) there was ‘darkness’ and concealed in it, all 
this universe lay (in its rudimentary form) undiscrimi¬ 
nated and chaotic. Whatever there was, was ‘shapeless’, 
diffuse and enveloped in a pervasive darkness in itself 
insignificant (as compared with the Supreme Being). 
By the might of His Omnipotence it assumed uniformity. 

Comment: —Maharsi Dayananda in chapter VII 
of his Satyarthaprakasa thus remarks on this stanza 
laying bare its inner meaning:—“All this world was 
enveloped in darkness before creation: It was unknowable 
and of ethereal form. Insignificant before His Greatness 
it lay undeveloped at ‘a place’ in the presence of the 
Infinite God. By virtue of His Ommipotence it came 
out of the noumenal into the phenomenal form”. 

The' previous stanza told us that before creation 
there was nothing to distinguish day from night. Now 
we are told that it was entirely dark then, Besides this 
the whole material of which the universe is composed lay 
huddled together in a chaotic form in which one part 
could not be distinguished from another. This is an 
elementary scientific truth, for the distinctions of time, 
place, state, action, quality etc., are relative to a thinking 
and acting mind. In the absence of such a mind it 
would be madness to talk of such distinctions. 

Griffith’s translation of this stanza is as follows :— 
Darkness then was: at first concealed in darkness this 
All was indiscriminated chaos. All that existed then 
was void and formless by the great power of warmth 
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was born that Unit.” It is not clear why the first 
‘AH' begins with a capital letter. Perhaps the translator 
intends to convey the idea of God by it as he surely 
seems to mean by the funny word ‘Unit’ at the end. It 
is also not known whose ‘great power of warmth’ the 
translator speaks of. If the original is difficult, the 
rendering, to say the least, is uncouth and inexact. 
The idea conveyed by Griffith is tantamount to the 
theory of creation out of nothing which is said to be 
a fundamental tenet of the Bible and Christianity, but 
it has no place in the Vedas. Wilson’s verbose trans¬ 
lation also is no good. He speaks of ‘‘undistinguishable 
water” an ‘‘ empty united world which was covered by a 
mere nothing” and “produced through the power of 
austerity,” which expressions do not in the least lay 
bare the beautiful idea in the original, Macdonell’s 
versified translation also is of a piece with these two. 
It is a pity these European scholars have entirely 
failed to grasp the true meaning of the original but yet 
they wish to teach the world of something they them¬ 
selves have not understood. 


Sayana interprets 3^^ as 

He means the famous fib of the modern 
Vedantins *rniT ( = illusion) for which there is no room in 
genuine Vedic literature. The word, in the Vedas, has a 
very good meaning which the reader may lock up in the 
introduction to this book. and WTg both refer to 

in the first line and the absence of the instrumental 
termination need not confuse us since in Vedic poetry 
terminations are sometimes dropped or used purely for 
the exigencies of metre. 


The Ancient Indian Lawgiver Manu also supports 
the view expressed in this text. He says:—-‘‘This uni¬ 
verse, at the time of the great deluge (mahapralaya) was 
covered with darkness, indistinct, unthinkable, unknow- 
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able, and as if in a state of deep sleep everywhere. ’ “Then 
the Self-existent, Almighty God, of whom the senses can¬ 
not ‘take cognizance’ and Whose power is unimpeded made 
manifest this universe consisting of the five great elements 
(and other evolutes of Prakrti) and thus the Dispeller of 
darkness revealed Himself.”* 

Manu has, in these two verses, thrown sufficient 
light on the idea expressed in the Vedic text. Further 
description of the creation by this great sage will be 
given at the end of the comment on this hymn. 

The Bible also upholds a view of creation similar 
to that expresed in our text, for, in fact the Bible has 
borrowed this view from the Vedas though not directly. 
Being a very late compilation, it has taken its tenets 
from the Zoroastrian Scriptures! much older than the 
Bible and nearest to the Vedas. Hence, it should not 
be understood that quotations from the Bible and other 
later religious books are given here to support Vedic 
teachings, but simply to illustrate universal the nature of 
the latter. “In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. And the earth was without form, and void, 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the 
spirit of God moved upon the face of the water.”!: 

It will be noticed from this quotation that the 
Biblical theory of creation is restricted only to “the 
heaven and the earth.” Modern science has detected 
innumerable solar systems and that consisting of our 
sun and earth, is only one out of the huge number. 

11 Wo ? 1 4r 11 ^ II 

t See ‘The Fountainhead of Religion’ by Gangaa Prasaada, 
f Genesis (O. T.) I. 1; 2. 


E. D.—42. 
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Science is true, of course, since the conclusions drawn 
from observation and supported directly by the senses, 
cannot be gainsaid. Hence, there can be only one conclu- 
siom, possible viz,, (l) that in the other solar systems 
the'Bible cannot be in force, or (2) that the Biblical 
account deals with a later creation and not the first of the 
cycle, or (3) that it is an inaccurate copy made by an un¬ 
trained mind of the Vedic description. The quotation 
says “darkness was upon the face of the deep.” This is a 
very faint echo of “gw etc., which 

propounds a theory entirely in harmony with the 
assured principles of modern science. What is meant 
by “the deep” and where was this ? There is a clear 
hint in this that the earth is flat and immovable. 
The sentence in the quotation represents God as moving 
from place to place and hence limited by space. This 
topic will be dealt with at length, at the end of this 
hymn. 

(119) Kamastadagre samavartatadhi manasO retah 
prathamam yadasit I Sato bandhumasati niravindan hrdi 
pratlsya kavayo manisa It 4. 

I p I ^#1 1I I 
1 I ^ I 1 mi I I I I 
I I ^i I 5#^ II 

I JTffhrr ii 

Word-meaning &c:—^fCS^T*rni.+^si^==P. HI, 
3 , 18 or ST P. VI, I, 203 or Ill, 1, 134)=desire of 
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creation etc. 51^^ = arose or came into being upon. 

(\f WJ U. IV, 189) = ofthe mind. The 

universal and not the individual mind is here intended. 

U. VI, IS9)=seed. STssUfi^ 
?n?fi^=a]ready existed, ?T?f:=of the real, permanent. 
The human soul is meant here. ^vsr%-f 3" U. 

1, 10) = friend, relation. ?rei%==in the non-real, that is, 

matter as opposed to the soul. The world is implied in 
this expression. found out. =in the heart, 

acfhaj (sTf^^-^/^5r P. VII, i, 37) = 

having .searched. spgtT: (n/IT U. IV, 139)= the 

wise. (\f^^ irT% U. VI, 26 and P. IV, 

2 , 4 or P. 111,2,5, Vartika 

IV, 2. 4; I, L, 16 and Vartika 
qt:?5:7 ^^5^r b) =by the intellect. 

Translation:—In the beginning then, there arose 
Desire (for the creition of the universe) which subsisted 
in the primeval seed of mind. Hence sages, on a careful 
search by means of the intellect find out in the imperma¬ 
nent material universe a ‘kin’ of the Eternal Spirit. 

Comment;—The Kama in this verse is an apo¬ 
theosis of this noble passion described in AtharvavSda 
XIX, 52”' and is hence called the forerunner of all 
creation, Wmternitz calls this in his “History of Indian 
Literature’’ p. 99, “sexual desire” which interpreta¬ 
tion, considering the use of the term in other hymns, 
is entirely wrong. Sexual passion which is only one 
of the many phases of desire cannot explain creation. 


Griffith translates by “germ of spirit.” 

Manas is not spirit. The S^imkhyapravacana Sutra I 
61 elsewhere quoted gives manas or mahat as the eldest 
evolute of Prakrti. Immediately after the rising of 
desire this material evolute is evolved. Hence it is 


’ See the Introduction to this book. 
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not clear how Griffith could call Manas ‘Spirit’. Besides, 
spirits can have no seed or germ since they are neither 
produced by, nor produce, anything at all. 

The second line of this stanza lays down a very 
great truth. The soul is a spiritual entity and Prakrti is 
material. There can be no union possible between the 
two. To bring about such a union, a medium partaking 
of the nature of both is required. This is found in the 
manas which, though material, is so subtle that it can 
easily connect itself with the soul and receive the latter’s 
reflection, whereas, being material it can be in agreement 
with Prakrti too. Thus it is that the animal body and 
all the creation is rendered possible. 

Prakrti does not entangle herself with a liberated 
soul. Nor does she let off an unh'oerated soul until the 
latter becomes fit to attain liberation. Hence the whole 
act of Divine Will in creating the universe is to allow the 
human soul to extend her knowledge and attain liberation. 
In the external universe this is not clearly visible. 
But a direction of the vision inwards towards the mind 
will clearly show one how one’s position is in relation to 
liberation and what one has to do in order to attain that 
state. The Yogi therefore, directs his sight inwards by 
practice to realise this truth. Some Sanskrit poet has 
very aptly stated this point thus: “It is the mind that 
extends the good and evil phases of the life of all beings, 
hence one should dissuade it from evil and direct it 
towards good.”* What is good and what is evil can be 
seen only in the mirror of the mind. The wise who use 
this mirror properly will realise what is laid down in 
Atharvaveda, VIII, 1, 6; “Mayst thou, oh man, 
always progress onwards and never go downwards, 
(wherefore) I endow thee with various potencies to enable 

11 S. U. 
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thee to live. Ride in this car (in the shape of thy body) 
leading to immortality and imparting bliss and when 
thou art grayhaired with age, recount thy experiences to 
the young traveller on the path of life”.* 

From this text we learn the foliov/ing things about 
the human body;—(1) It is a means that enables the 
man always to progress upwards. (2) If rightly utilised 
it will never take him on the downward path of degrada¬ 
tion moral and spiritual. (3) It is endowed with in¬ 
numerable potencies that should make man’s life smooth 
if he knows and tries to take advantage of theili. (4) 
It is a conveyance to perform the journey on the path 
of life to salvation. (5) It is intended to impart happi¬ 
ness to man and not to make him miserable if he handles 
it properly. (6) If man uses his body properly, that is, 
as a means to the end and does not ‘dote’ over it, he 
must live up to a good old age. (7) Life in the body is 
intended to gather salutary experience which is to be laid 
before others also for their guidance. 

The Kathopanisad also describes the body as a 
chariot: = “The spirit is the master of the chariot, the 
body is the chariot, the intellect the driver, and the will 
the reins of horses. The senses are the horses, and the 
objects of the senses are their path. Philosophers call 
the spirit associated with the senses and the will, the 
enjoyer (or the human being).”t 

If these are the advantages of the body, then 
surely it is a friend and wellwi.sher—if we can use these 
expressions—of the soul. 


II ^ I ^ I VII 
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This is exactly what the second line of the stanza 

says. 

Griffith’s translation of the second line of this 
stanza is “sages who searched with their heart’s thought 
discovered the existent’s kinship in the non-existent.” 
This way of rendering gives the passage a historical 
setting and contradicts the very previous line which 
purports that in the ‘Universal Mind' there arose in the 
very beginning desire. If only desire was born where 
were the sages ? ‘Nothing’ cannot be equated to sages. 
To understand Vedic poetry a knowledge of Sanskrit 
rhetorics is quite essential though this latter science is 
based upon the Vedas and general Sanskrit literature. 
To explain difficult passages in Vedic poetry this science 
is very helpful. A special treatise dealing with Vedic 
rhetorics is yet to be written and hence such manuals 
as etc., can be used with advantage. 

The present stanza is an instance of either arthan- 
taranyasa or kavyalingam, (figures of speech recognised 
by Sanskrit rhetoricians). If the latter part of it is taken 
as a general statement supported by a particular state¬ 
ment in the first part, then it is the figure of speech 
called arthantaranyasa. If the latter is taken as an 
effect or cause of the former then it is kavyalingam. 
Either way the stanza can be very well explained with¬ 
out erring on any side. 

Griffiith and his followers have, however, found it 
feasible to carry on the mistake into their translation of 
the next stanza as well. There the word they 

explain as a demonstrative pronoun referring to in 

this stanza. Griffith is not very clear on this, for he 
translates: “transversely was their severing line extended,” 
but an Indian follower of his clearly puts it thus!— 
“Whatever was below, whatever was above, was traversed 
by the light of these (sages).” This means that the 
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creative action originated from these imaginary sages 
and not from the Supreme Being! This interpretation 
is very seriously contradicted, nay, nullified by the 
second line of the 6th stanza SRST etc., 

i. e., “the wise ones came into being after the creation of 
the universe etc.” 

I j5Nr air- 

iiHii 

(120) Tirascino vitat5 rasmire^am adhah svidasidu- 
pari svidasit I RetOdha asan mahimana asan svadha 
avastat prayatih parastat )| 5. 

'OT?:—I I | gjyq I I 

1 i%i 13 #^^ ilnisvn: 1 315511i 

I ^ I I I II 

Word<meaning etc:—irs^nf^ir- 

sRTt:4-1iR+’5l P. Ill, 2,59; VI, 4, 138 and V, 4, 7)=slant- 
ing.fqtra: (f^4-^/■ ^ P. Ill, 2, 102 and VI, 4, 

37)=spread. (VU. IV, 46)=ray, 

cord. «^^tlf=of these (note the plural which means more 
than two).*Rt: below and above in a won¬ 

derful manner. ?TRft?I.=was. ^?fI^:=souls awaiting to be 
born to enjoy the fruit of past actions. *T%*n*Tl=liberated 
souls who were waiting to be reborn as their state of 
liberation had terminated. ?5VJT=creative power of God. 
ira^?fRI = this [side. =effort, influence of the past 

actions of souls. the other side. 

Translation: —The slanting ray of light of these 
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(viz:—(1) tad ekam [vs. 2]; (2) svadha [vs. 2] or apraketam 
salilam [vs. 3] and (3) retodhah and mahimanah) had 
spread wonderfully both below and above. There were 
unliberated souls waiting to be reborn to enjoy the 
residua of their past actions and liberated souls who 
had enjoyed their state of bliss. This side worked the 
Divine creative Force and that side the influence of the 
past actions of individual souls. 

Comment :—The simile of the ray of light is here 
used to connote the idea of the sudden spread of the 
result of the creative act of the Divine Will. Light 
travels at the rate of 1,86,000 miles per second. The 
production of the several objects of the universe also 
was as quick. Dissolution of the universe into its elements 
also will be as speedy. An earthquake or a deluge 
destroys huge thickly peopled regions within a wink of 
the eye. Sayana says 

i. e. “after sunrise the ray (=light) of the 
sun within a wink of the eye instantaneously spreads all 
over the world." From this we understand that 
scientific truths about the motion of light etc., are not 
unknown to the Vedas. 

is explained by Sayana as 

sNn i. e., “those souls who 
are the doers and enjoyers of the fruits of deeds that are 
seed (== origin or source) of other actions to be done or 
enjoyed in other (=subsequent) births. Here those souls 
are meant who had not attained their liberation before 
the ‘deluge’. They have now to be reborn to enjoy the 
residua of the deeds good and bad of their past lives, 
These residua are the seed or source of their births 
hereafter. Hence the expression is quite appro¬ 

priate. 

Sayana has failed to interpret the expression 
rightly. He tries to profit by his mistake since a deeper 
research into the etymology of the word would falsify 
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his pet theory of interminable liberation of the human 
soul. 

With regard to the state of the soul after death, it 
is alleged that there is difference of opinion among the 
different schools of Indian philosophy. The materialists 
maintain that after death nothing remains of man. All 
other schools believe in transmigration. But with regard 
to salvation there is difference. There are schools of 
the Buddhist and the Jain sects who maintain that 
complete annihilation is salvation. This seems to be 
the general idea signified by the well-known expression 

(blowing out or extinction). The Vedantins and 
others maintain that liberation is endless. A liberated 
soul is for ever exempted from assuming birth. The 
third and most reasonable school maintains that libera¬ 
tion cannot be endless since being the result of limited 
efforts such as right knowledge through yogic exercises 
it cannot itself be indefinite. Sayana belongs to the second 
school. This school interprets the term as mean¬ 
ing i. e., “the huge enjoyable 

objects such as space etc.” 

The Purusasukta, (Ch. XXXI of the Yajurveda) 
stanza 16* uses this word for the liberated souls. 

An English translation of a free and very accurate 
rendering of this verse by Maharsi Dayananda in his 
‘Introduction to the Commentary on the Vedas’ is as 
follows:—“The learned ( ) have paid, do and will 

always pay homage <^3TfrT) to God the Worshipful 
with praise, prayer and worship All men ought to 

begin all actions with these and no one 


4^1 4T«TT: || 4o ^ f \\ \\ || 

E. D.—43. 
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ought to do anything which is not preceded by them. 
Verily, do the worshippers of God, exalted in glory 
(*T%*Tr5T:)> attain to Him and emancipation in which 
there is no pain or suffering (sTn^). The learned men 
who qualified themselves in the past ( ) and 

those who are qualifying themselves now and those 
who will qualify themselves in future, obtained and 
will obtain this highest state of bliss to be enjoyed 
for a hundred years of Brahma during which period 
there is no return to the cycle of births and deaths.” 

From this it will be gathered that ^ ifgl T R : means 
the liberated souls. Uvata also commenting on this says,*^ 
“ those ascetics who are glorified, that is, having shaken 
off the three attributes are become pure, enter the Supreme 
Being called Narayana, or, in other w'ords, attain 
emancipation.” Hence the word ought to be 

rendered here also in like manner. The association 
of IxCNn.’ a term denoting human souls raises in our 
minds the expectation that the other term also would 
stand for human souls. Besides is too high 

a word to be used for such inanimate objects as ether, 
air etc. 

In the Brahmana literature the word I f fgffst does 
not seem to be used to signify the five great elements 
alone. In Satapatha X, 2, 2, 2, we have ^ i. e., 

“the wise (or learned) are the glorified.” In VI,3,1,18 
it is written “sacrifice indeed is glorification.” 

In XHI,2,1],2 and Taittirlya Brahmana 111,9,10,1 we 
are told that “the king is the glorified one” *Tf^. 
The word in the first authority quoted here, if 

stretched, would mean the five great elements or any¬ 
thing connoted with the root In the second quotation 
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it would mean God the Adorable as means 
as well. In the last text it would mean Soma also, 
since TTJIT means the Soma plant as well. But in spite 
of all these probabilities the only appropriate and 
intelligent interpretation, on account of association as 
well as the import of the word in the passage from 
the Purusa Sdkta quoted above is, “ liberated souls.” 

Sayana has committed another irregularity at least, 
if not inaccuracy. The word sfST?!! has already occured 
in Stanza 2 above, where his 

interpretation is quite correct. He says there 

f^cT ?nf^ that is, “that 

which exists depending upon God’s own self viz., MayS, 
the incomprehensible awful Might of God.” Sayana tries 
to convey here the neo-Vedantic idea of ‘ illusion,’ but 
this is a very late, superfluous growth of the idiom, 
and cannot be traced to the Vedas. Where in Vedic 
texts it savours of this idea, the sense of something 
incomprehensible to the human mind is intended and 
not something false or bogus. The word itself 

is derived from the root m meaning to measure, with 
the suffix If and seems to connote the idea of the measure 
of reality which the Scholastic philosophers describe 
as “intellectus Dei est norma rerum,” which literally 
means: Divine Intellect is the norm of things (i. e. the 
mind of God is the standard according to which reality 
is to be tested). God creates the universe according to 
His own idea but the ideas of human beings are formed 
after the things of the universe and have to be tallied 
with them and not vice versa. The idea is really awful 
and difficult to grasp. 

The terras mm, etc., are all 

synonymous and indicate something awful and incom¬ 
prehensible, (material though, according to the most 
reasonable of ancient Indian philosophers) in the power 
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of God, which He manipulates at the time of creation. 
What is meant by ^Sfq'T in this verse as well as the 
second is simply the extremely subtle, diffuse form of 
Primordial Matter in which the universe had ‘merged’ 
through the Omnipotence of God. Sayana’s interpreta¬ 
tion of this term, therefore, as or cannot 

be accepted. 

The next word sr*T%: derived from the root 
prefix a and suffix means effort or endeavour of 

the souls arising from the residua of their past deeds. 
This simple Vedic word need not be stretched as Sayana 
does to yield a meaning agreeable to his pet theory of 
‘maya’. 

It will now have become clear that this hymn 
really refers to three eternal principles viz., (l) God in 
the first stanza, (2) Svadha in the second and (3) Svadha 
and ‘migrating’ and liberated souls in the fifth. To these 
three, it is, that the demonstrative pronoun refers. 
But in the Comment on the previous stanza it has been 
shown how Griffith and his school misconstrue it. 
Sayana also, to support his fad of the neo-Vedantic 
doctrine of maya, says, 

i. e., “false knowledge, desire and actions are here spoken 
of as the cause of creation.” This trio of causes is 
nowhere, even so much as hinted at, in the whole hymn. 
Besides from eulogia from the Atharvaveda and 
Yajurveda on ‘Desire’ (see Introduction, Chapter II) the 
only conclusion drawn can be that desire is a noble 
passion and the universe is a benefactor of the soul and 
not her enemy. 

(w) ^ ^If sr %^ 
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(121) Ko -addha veda ka iha pravocat kuta ajata 
kuta iyam visrstih 1 Arvagdeva asya visarjanenatha ko 
veda yata a babhuva II 

I H^T 11? 1 11? I SI! i i 

3TTs3inn \ ^i\ i 112 ^ l fts^- 

^ I 24 I I Is 1 I 3Tsf^4 li 

«r5r a^^sTri ? «inrprT ? 

firr: ? ?i«i ?r?i (^m^fcr) 

?J?r: (??Tq:^fipq:%:) ?iwjg ? It 

Word-meaning &c:—^: = \vho. 3F5T == surely. ^— 
knows, can know. ? 5 =bere, in this case, about it. 5 ^)^^= 
declares, can declare it. whence, from where. 

frrjmT=has come into being. f?rJi[=tbis. == creation 

full of variety, the ‘hydra-headed’ motley creation. ?relt^ 
= later. ^5n::=wise men. ?r 5 ar=of this. ^?r^^Jr=than 
the creation or formation. = hence ^: = who among 
the finite beings. whence. ?IW5J^ = came into 

being. 

Translation:—Who verily can know (by personal 
contact) whence it was born and whence this multifarious 
creation came into being and who can declare about it ? 
The wise ones who are expected to know (this great secret) 
are themselves later born than the creation of this 
universe. Hence how is it possible for any being (other 
than God) to know how and whence it (the creation 
first) came into being ? 

Comment;—This stanza asks a number of ques¬ 
tions and if the implied links are supplied, gives only 
one answer with one reason for it. ( 1 ) (a) 5 :^: 

*nin?rT (b) ? ( 2 ) ^ sw>f?^(a) ^ct: srrstrcn 

(b) ? 

The implied link is: - (3) IT (a) «pr: »rT3IT?nf 

(b) I The objector says (4) ^ 

I The reply is; (5) n srlxlr l ? I 
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Then comes the conclusion (6) 

fr«IT ^ ^ «JT II 

By here, knowledge (a) complete and (b), 
through personal contact is meant and not knowledge 
acquired somehow. Knowledge of the root causes of 
the various items of the universe and the way in which 
they have been formed, is not within the scope of human 
faculties. It is not possible for man to know everything 
about the rose. With great efforts and patient research 
he can know only something about it and nothing more. 
Human nature is so constituted that in order to acquire 
knowledge man has to depend upon several factors most 
of which are external to his own self both in time and 
place. Different types of knowledge is acquired from 
different sources through different media, by means of 
different organs and with the help of different means, 
not all of which can a man command at a time. Even 
if all these factors are available, man’s knowledge 
assumes only the form of information acquired through 
external agencies with the help of his senses. All 
definite or limited beings suffer from these defects. It 
is not destined that such should know the awful way 
in which the diffused atoms of Primordial Matter com¬ 
bine, and from a subtle, invisible chaos, all of a sudden, 
witn greater speed than that at which light travels, 
an immense, limitless universe of the most formidable 
gross material objects, comes into being. 

To know the secret of creation, our stanza says, 
is possible only for the eye witness,—for him who existed 
before it and whose consciousness took note of the whole 
process. The (ordinary) human souls (sanisari jiva) 
did exist before creation as the previous stanza taught 
us, but their existence was not a conscious life. They 
were in an unconscious state (mugdhavastha), entirely 
unfit to receive any knowledge. Even the liberated 
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souls, Otherwise capable of gathering knowledge and 
putting forth effort at will, were then in a condition 
entirely unfit to ‘act physically’ except knowing God and 
communicating with Him and ‘visualising’ the subtle 
chaotic matter. Physical activity limited by time and place 
could not then be possible as there was no gross matter 
to react. This is explained in the second stanza. The 
only really conscious existent at this stage, as the fourth 
stanza has pointed out, being the Divine Self in Whose 
Mind the Desire for creation arises, the secret of creation 
is a sealed book to all finite beings. 

Hence it should be noted that the denial of know¬ 
ledge in this stanza is not a total denial. There is one 
exception, viz., the Supreme Being, Whose conscious 
existence preceded the creation of the universe, nay, 
according to Whose Omnipotent Will, the universe took 
form. He surely knows everything, as the next stanza 
says. 

IT !T I Trk % 

gr ^ ^ ins II 

(122) lyam visrstiryata ababhuva yadi va dedhe 
yadi va na 1 Yo’syadhyaksah parame vyomantsO anga 
veda yadi va na veda II 7. 

q3[qT3:—i I 1 I ?r I 

I I IT I ^ I ?t: I I srf^ssT^: \ i 
I 3111? ! ^ I 3T I ^ I ^ II 

5[4 !Rr: ^ ^ 5n 5f (^) I 

^ (cTT^lO ^ ^ II 

Word-meaning etc:—f5rg%: 

P. HI, 3, 94 and VIII, 2, 36)=muItiform or motley 
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creation ?I?t: P. V, 3. 7,and VII, 2, 102)=from 

whom, whence, has come into being. 

supports. (?l% P- 11,2 

8, 9I^=5m<^f^U.III, 65)= controller. cnd^ = 
highest, most exalted. P. VII,l,39)=in His 

most blissful state. ?Il'=oh friend. M = knows, attains. 

supports it, as long as He continues the sup¬ 
port of His Almighty Providence. The ctcutcd utiivctsB 
remains in its motley composite form as long as God, 
its Controller, thinks it fit to continue it in that state, 
if He does not support it. The universe 
ceases to exist in its created form when he witholds His 
support, i. e., when He dissolves it. 
friend! he truly knows who knows Him. The knowledge 
of that thoughtful person alone deserves to be called 
right knowledge who sees the Providence of God behind 
the screen of the created universe, for he alone is quali¬ 
fied to attain salvation, ^ his knowledge is 

futile who rests satisfied with an acquaintance of the 
material universe and does not like to proceedijfurther 
in his search. 


Translation: —He, from Whom this motley creation 
has come into being is its Controller, and He ever exists 
in His most sublime beatific state. This creation re¬ 
mains in existence as long as He supports it and it ceases 
to exist when He witholds His support. Oh friend! he 
who knows Him attains happiness and final beatitude 
but he who does not know Him, does not reach that 
goal. 


Comment :—The above translation of the last and 
the most difficult stanza of this hymn,is based upon the 
interpretation of it given by Maharsi Dayananda in his 
“Introduction to the Commentary on the Vedas” p, 170 
and Satyarthaprakasa chapter VHI. 
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Here also the difficulty is rhetorical rather than 
linguistic or philosophical. All that need be said on the 
subject has already been said, only the conclusion being 
left over for this stanza. This awful conclusion has 
been forced upon the enquirer by the following state¬ 
ments;—(1) God is the Controller of this multifold uni¬ 
verse and He is ever in His most exalted and blissful 
state. (2) It is from Him that the whole universe has 
come into existence, and it remains as long as He 
supports it and ceases to exist when He dissolv'es it into 
its elementary causal form. 

When so much has been said the thoughtful 
enquirer becomes more ardent to know about the 
universe but now his attention is focussed on the 
Supreme Being as the ultimate reality knowing Whom 
all else can be known. Hence the conclusion inevitably 
follows that one should spare no pains in attaining true 
knowledge of Him which is equivalent to accomplishing 
the emancipation of one’s soul, the end of all creation. 
The knowledge of the universe also is to serve the same 
end but indirectly. The direct source of salvation being 
true knowledge of God, the Veda Says that (3), one 
should not allow himself to be carried away by the 
awful ’mystery’ of creation, but should rather direct his 
attention to the only object worthy of all human 
endeavours namely salvation through the right know¬ 
ledge of God. If one knows Him, one would attain 
liberation and not otherwise. Hence know God and 
adore Him alone and none else. 

This conclusion has been couched in phraseology 
that demands on the part of the reader a knowledge of 
Sanskrit rhetorics. The figure involved here is — 
alliteration—but the pun upon the words ^ and ^ is 


E. 0.-44. 
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impossible ia English. Each is used in two different 
senses namely, the first (^) means (1), to support and (2), 
to be kept intact, and the latter (^) (1), to know, and (2), 
to attain. This is the only sensible way to handle the 
stanza in and has been adopted by the great modern 
Vedic exegete, Maharai Dayananda. A deviation from 
this plan and the adoption of a simpler method is sure 
to land the interpreter into a horrible contradiction to 
extricate oneself from which it is impossible. Sayana, 
and after him Griffith and other European scholars 
and their Indian followers, insist upon interpreting the 
stanza otherwise, as a consequence of which the hymn be¬ 
comes a bundle of contradictions. It is not true that 
the translation given above is far-fetched, for those who 
say so have not, through negligence or incapacity taken 
notice of the figure involved in the stanza. The style 
of Vedic poetry is not debarred from the use of figures 
of speech nor have our scholars the sole monopoly to 
interpret the Vedas. 

Concluding remarks; —In the Taittiriyopanisad it 
is said:— “When the Supreme Spirit began to evolve 
the cosmos, He first produced ether ; from ether came 
out (was evolved) the gaseous condition ; from the 
gaseous the igneous condition ; from the igneous the 
aqueous, (i. e. the liquid or molten) condition ; from 
the aqueous or molten came out the solid state. From 
the solid eartlr were produced the herbs ; from herbs 
food (or other vegetables), from food was produced the 
seed of animal life and thence man.” II, 2.* 

The above passage lays down a great scientific 
principle. The following passage from a scholar’s 


i i i t ?rvrr|-ci: i 

5^: II ^ R II 
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writing on the subject is worth quoting ;—“How this 
universe came into being is a riddle of which every 
religion must attempt the solution. Scientists tell us 
that there was a time when the earth was on account of 
extreme heat in a molten state; and they point out 
that the outer crust of our globe has cooled and become 
solid. There is still great heat in its interior, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the substances emitted from the 
bowels of the earth during volcanic eruptions are 
generally in a state of fusion. We are also told that 
prior to this molten condition, the earth was a globe of 
fire like the sun, and still earlier it was in a gaseous (or 
nebulous) state. Of course, no animals could live, nor 
any vegetables grow on the earth when it was so hot. 
The various stages through which earth has passed in its 
evolution, and which the Western Science has discovered 
only recently, are mentioned in the oldest books of the 
Vedic literature. Modern science stops at the gaseous 
or nebulous state, but the Aryan Sastras go back one 
step further and describe a fifth stage called the ethereal 
or Akasa, which is subtler than the aerial or gaseous state, 
and is thus the first stage of planetary evolution”.* 

“The objection which is sometimes raised against 
this doctrine that it amounts to a belief in three, or a 
plurality of gods, is too absurd to demand a serious 
refutation. Though all three substances possess this 
common attribute of being ‘eternal’, there is no other 
attribute which is common to all of them. Matter is, of 
course, dead and inert, while God and souls are intelli¬ 
gent beings. Of God and souls too, the former is 
infinite, the latter finite; the former fills all space and 
pervades all things, the latter is circumscribed in a small 
body; the former is free from the pleasures and pains to 
which the latter is subject; the former is omniscient, the 
latter has only a limited knowledge and so on. Can it 
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be reasonably urged that this amounts to a belief in the 
divinity of matter and soul ? is divinity equivalent to eter¬ 
nity ? Is eternity the only attribute connoted by ‘God’ ? 

God is the efficient cause of the universe; matter is 
its material cause. They are both eternal, as are also 
the souls. But this particular cosmos in which we are 
living is not eternal (as Buddhists would have it). It has 
had a beginning and it will have an end. The period 
during which a particular cosmos lasts is called in Sans¬ 
krit ‘Kalpa’ (literally cosmos), or figuratively a Brahma 
dina’, i. e., a divine day. and it consists of 4,32,00,00,000 
ordinary (human) years. It is preceded and succeeded by 
an equal period during which matter lies in a state of 
chaos, and that is called a Brahmaratri, i. e., a “divine 
night”. The evolution of cosmos from chaos may be 
called a creation (srsti gfk) and its involution a dissolu¬ 
tion (pralaya si^J!?). Creation ex nihilo and complete 
annihilation are impossibilities. Before the evolution of 
this particular cosmos commenced, matter lay in a chaotic 
state; before that chaos there was a cosmos; before that 
cosmos another chaos; before that chaos another cosmos; 
and so on without beginning. Similarly the present uni¬ 
verse will be succeeded by a chaos after which there will 
be another cosmos, and so forth without end. As days and 
nights succeed each other, so do cosmos and chaos in this 
eternal cycle of evolutions and involutions. 

The reader need hardly be told that this doctrine 
of co-eternity of matter and souls with God, and of an 
eternal cycle of creations and dissolutions (better termed 
evolutions and involutions) is peculiar to Aryan philo¬ 
sophy. The Semitic religions teach a totally different 
hypothesis. According to them this universe is the first 
and the last of its kind. It was created out of nothing 
at a particular time, and it will again, go into nothing, 
when the time comes for it. But the souls will survive 
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the general destruction, some of them being sent to 
heaven and others consigned to hell for all eternity 
according to their deserts. 

Apart from the unscientific character of the hypo¬ 
thesis that something can come out of nothing and be 
again reduced to nothing, the supporters of this theory 
have to be confronted with many a knotty question! — 
Why did god create this universe out of nothing at a 
particular time, and why will he' again annihilate it at 
another fixed time ? What impelled Him to make this 
change in His otherwise quiet existence ? Why did He 
not desire to create it before the particular time when it 
was created ? All that our friends who support the 
above hypothesis can say in answer to these and other 
similar questions is that they are “mysteries”, a word 
which helps to cover so many weaknesses in a system of 
religion? From the standpoint of Vedic philosophy 
these questions do not and cannot arise. For there was 
never a time when God for the first time created this 
world. Again it is also worth while to remark that 
according to the Semitic theory it will be difficult to pre¬ 
dicate of God before He created this universe or after 
He will have destroyed it, these attributes which we 
commonly affirm of Him. How could He be called a 
creator for He had created nothing before this universe, 
and how could He be said to be omniscient for there 
existed nothing which He could possibly know ? How 
could He be said to be just for there were no beings bet¬ 
ween whom He could adjudge and be just ? How could He 
be merciful for there were none on whom He could show 
mercy ? And yet it cannot be ignored that the period 
for which this world has lasted or shall last, is insignifi¬ 
cant, we may say, is almost nothing, by the side of 
eternity. A drop bears some proportion to the ocean 
of which it is a part, but a terminable period however 
long it may be, can bear no proportion whatever to 
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eternity. God’s nature cannot be said to be uniform 
according to this theory. Further is it not unphiloso- 
phical to believe that souls which have had a beginning 
will yet have no end ?”" 

The later Zoroastrian scriptures contain the 
same doctrine about creation as explained above. In 
Sasan I, we read; — “souls are immaterial, indivisible, 
without beginning and without end.” In his commentary 
on this text, Sasan V, the last inspired writer of the 
Farsi religion, first proves that souls are immaterial and 
indivisible, and then proceeds ;—“After this I say that 
souls are eternal because for every created substance 
there must be a material before it. Thus if the souls 
are not eternal they must be material which has 
already been disproved.” The same argument has been 
employed to prove the eternity of matter. 

“The doctrine of successive creations and dissolu¬ 
tions is also explicitly enunciated. Each cosmos (with 
its succeeding chaos) is called in the Farsi scriptures a 
‘mih charkha’ which corresponds to the Sanskrit 
‘maha cakra’ and means a ‘great round’ or ‘cycle.’ We 
find in Sasan I:— ‘In the beginning of a viih carkha the 
work of evolution of the universe commences anew. 
The forms, actions and knowledge manifested in that 
mih carkha are similar to the previous mih carkha. 
Every wf A carkha that comes is similar to the previous one 
from beginning to the end.’ On this Sasan V comments:— 
‘In the beginning of a mih carkha the elements begin to 
combine, and there are manifested forms which in speech 
and action are similar to those of the previous mih 
carkha; but they are not the very same forms.’ .. 

The doctrine of cosmogony is not treated of in the 
Farsi scriptures as elaborately as in the books of Vedic 
literature. Still the above quotations prove that the 


*Ibid 137-9. 
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Parsi doctrine was derived from the Vedic one. 

The order of the creation of various things (viz., heaven, 
earth, vegetables, animals and man) as described in 
Zend Avesta, is substantially the same as given in the 
XXXI chapter of the Yajurveda, and that the Mosaic 
account of cosmogony as given in Genesis Chapter I, is 
only a copy of the Zoroastrian account. But the Bible 
writers borrowed only that much, and do not appear to 
have extended their thoughts beyond this particular 
cosmos, or to have ever troubled themselves with the 
problem as to whether there was any universe before the 
creation of this particular one, or there will be any after 
this one is destroyed. Nor do they appear to have ever 
asked themselves as to whether this universe was created 
from nothing or out of a previously existing material. 
For there is, in the Bible, no clear enunciation of the 
popularly received Semitic doctrine that the world was 
created out of nothing and for the first time. In fact, it 
is noteworthy that the Hebrew word ‘bara’ in the open¬ 
ing verse of the Genesis, which has been translated into 
‘created’ means, accurately speaking, ‘cut’, ‘cut out’, 
‘planned’—which would go to show that the author of 
the Genesis, perhaps believed in the pre-existence of 
matter. Later on, as the original Vedic teaching was 
more forgotten, it became an article of faith with all 
the three Semitic religions that this universe is the first 
and the last of its kind, and that it was produced out of 
nothing, and will pass again into nothing, We have 
already indicated how unphilosophical this hypothesis is.”* 

Another point to be noted about this hymn is the 
note of mysticism about the way in which it delineates 
the state of things before creation. For example, in the 
first verse there is a denial of the phenomenal as well as 
noumenal world before creation but in the second 


» Ibid. 140-2. 
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line of the verse, it is very clearly hinted that the 
Supreme Being, even then existed in His full Omnipo¬ 
tence merging’ all within Himself. There is a distant 
ring of incomprehensibility about the phraseology of the 
hymn. The whole question is treated with great 
solemnity filling the intelligent and thinking reader’s 
mind with awe. Explain however much we can, some¬ 
thing yet remains to be explained in the unfathomable 
poesy of this hymn, 

In concluding, a remark on a very abstruse point 
in ancient Indian philosophy would be quite opportune. 
In the first stanza we have the word ‘then,’ a 

vocable denoting an artificial and relative division of 
time. In the successive verses there is a hint at space 
also. In an air of mysticism the hymn has tackled with 
a number of difficult philosophical questions. But 
the description being of a state prior to phenomenal 
creation how could time and space be postulated then ? 
European philosophers are accustomed to think in a 
manner quite different from the ancient Indian philosphers. 
European philosophers consider time and space relative 
and dependent on material objects. It is true that ideas 
of time and space are relative, but this does not mean 
that in the absence of material creation they cease to 
exist. They only become manifest when phenomenal 
creation comes into being. In other words, Indian philo¬ 
sophy postulates absolute time and absolute space 
existing eternally. For example in the Vaisesika philo¬ 
sophy we are told:—%*Trrfrr 
JI»I S[o5rTf% II I. 1, 5, Earth, water, fire, air, ether 
(space) time, the cardinal points, soul and mind are the 
nine substances. II II, 1, 4. Air is that 

which can be felt by the touch and its touch is neither 
hot nor cold. II B, 1, 13. Air is 

eternal since no material cause is found to produce it. 
Aphorism 11, 1, 20 describes ether or space. 
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Sqr^tiT^ II II, 1,28. That space is material and 
eternal can be proved in the same waj^ as air. Aphorism 
II, 2, 6 describes time. Aphorism II, 2, 7 reiterates the 
argument in II, 1, 28 in connection with time. Aphorism 
II, 2, lO describes the cardinal points or space and the 
next proves it to be material and eternal. 

We need not proceed further cataloguing the things 
reckoned eternal in Indian philosophy. What we are 
concerned with here is whether there are only three eternal 
existents, namely, the Supreme Being, the soul and 
Primordial Matter or whether there are many. It must 
be noted here that the difference between the Vaisesikas 
and the ‘trinitarians’ is only verbal and trite. What the 
Vaisesika philosophy calls ultimate atoms the Sawkhya 
terms Prakrti. The former speak of innumerable ultimate 
atoms or electrons, whereas the latter take them all as 
an ggregate and name that aggregate Prakrti. In this 
Prakrti are included time and space as well. Flonce the 
Supreme Being, the individual souls and the Primordial 
Matter or Praki’ti are the Three Eternals. 


Man, 1 say, does not dominate the universe. He 
does not even understand it. He is groping his way in 
it and finding out things about it. {Sir Oliver Lodge, 
'^Sctence and Religion by Seven Men of Science" p. 17 ll. 
15-17) 


E. D.—45. 



m ^ ^Tim w mmi u \ i u 

Oh Strong and Omnipotent God! vouchsafe, we 
beseech Thee, the grace to approach Thee always and 
everywhere in Thy Glory—Thee, Who hast no equal, 
and by all means to take reluge in Thee. (Fromthe 
Samaveda I, 209.) 






CHAPTER VI. 

SECTION I. 

of ^uman §ociet^* 

Atharvaveda VIII, 10, (1) 

(\^\) H pH?} 

11^ II 

(123) Viraadvaii idauiagra aaseet fcasyaa jaataayaah sarvam 
abibhediyamevedam bhavishj'ateeti 11 1. 

f^cT^,==( )~ 

state of human socity in which there was no king. % = 
surely, indeed. |9[q^=this world, human society, ^i^— 
in the beginning. = there was. 5T^T: = of that 

(relates to 3n^?n: = came into being, when it was 

seen, when it became manifest. ^f^fC—the whole world 
or humanity. 9rf^fI.=got frightened. n^T^this. 
only. |^J^=the world or human society, = will 

become. —ff^ = that this state will spread all 

over the world and become uncontrollable. 

In the beginning human society had no king to 
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unify and rule over it. When men became awaie of this 
tliey were afraid that lliis state would spread all over the 
world and become uncontrollable. 


{12 i) Sodakraanial siia ^aarliupatye nyiikraamat li 2. 

m (^) m »T(?sq^ ii 

n/ ^*J) = rose up, lifted itself up, 

() = the consolidation of the family 
under one head, the government of a family, the position 
and dignity of a householder. = became trans¬ 

formed. 

This kingless state howev'cr got improved and 
transformed itself into the consolidation of each human 
family into a separate unit under a separate head. 

(w) ?r 11^11 

(1;25) Gr®hhmedhcc gr^hapatirbhavali ya cvam vodallik 

^ ^ (^) ^ II 

P. Ill, 2,78) = who mana¬ 
ges family affairs. ^Tf^: = head of the family. 

He who knows this principle, will manage his family 
affairs well and thus become the head of his family. 

(XR\) \m\ 

(120) Sodakraamat sauhavaneeye nj’akraaniat II 4. 


m (^) ^ f^s35ig^ II 

the system of mutual religious, social and other trans¬ 


actions. 


It developed still further and transformed itself into 
a system of mutual religious, social and other transac¬ 
tions amongst human families. 
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(U's) ^ PTfif 

!r 5? ^ ii'^ii 

(l‘27) Yantyaaya dovaa dcvahootim priyo devaanaam 
bliavati ya evam veda 11 5. 

I H (^:) 

fE^t 33% II 

— go to, attend. = au 

invitation given to the learned. fOTt=beIoved, a friend. 
= the learned. 

The learned honour the call of the man who, know¬ 
ing this secrets of organisation, invites them on special 
occasions for he befriends the enlightened. 

(u<) ii^ii 

(128) Sodakraaniat saa dakslii/taagnau nyakraamat II 6. 

^ ^s3|BTg^ (^) HI II 

(^%?U-fSrfjl) = still further developed re¬ 
ligious and social consolidation. 

It rose still higher and became a still further deve* 
loped religious and social organisation. 

(Ut) if i dyiJ l 

^ ^ iMii 

(129) Yajrtarto dakshi«coyo vaasateyo bliavati j-a evam 
veda 11 7. 

h: h: ii 

(*ra-f xT ?i[+^) = devoted to religious observa¬ 
nces. deserving of respect. 

=*=giving shelter to others. 

The man who knows this truth becomes more de¬ 
voted to religious observances and therefore is respected 
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by others. He also becomes, so to say, a refuge to 
the needy and suffering. 

(%\o) 

(130) Sodakraamat saa sabhaayaain nyaci-aamat II 8. 

m Hs31I5R^ II 

?nflrniT*J,=*in the rural (urban or civic) assembly. 


It proceeded still further and was changed into 
the rural (urban or civic) assembly. 


iW^) ^ 

iiMi 

(131) Yantx'asya sabhaara sabhyo bhavati ya evam 
veda II 9. 

m 5^ M m (^:) ii 

(^WT+^T* P- IV. 4, 105)=a clever member of 
the assembly, a clever debater. 

He who knows this truth becomes an intelligent 
member of the ^assembly, and influenced by him other 
people also attend its sessions. 


(m) 





(132) Sodaki'aamat saa samitau nyakraamat II 10. 

m (^) m f^sg:5T5^ )i 


= the king’s council, the 
assembly of the king’s counsellors which is one for the 
whole kingdom. 


It went still further and transformed itself into the 
king’s council. 


i^W) nrtert ^ 

qgw iimi 
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(133) Yantyasya samitim saamityo bhavati ya evam 
veda II11. 

II 

^nf^: (5rBt^+?!?r: P. IV, 4, 101) = fit or qualified 
for the king’s council. 

He who knows this thing becomes qualified for the 
king’s council and all great men attend it influenced by 
him. 


(U^) iimi 

(134) Sodakraamat saamantra»e nyakraamat 1| 12. 

nr (rm:) 3Tsq?W f^s^iw^il 

the cabinet of 

ministers. 

From there also it proceeded furtheci and became 
transformed into the king’s cabinet of ministers. 


(UH) 
04 in^ii 




(l35) yant.ya3yaamantra?/am aamantranoeyo bhavati j^a 
evam veda II 13. 

3: 5^ ^ (^:) 3isg?3^: Hift ^ (^) 

II 

(«rT*F5lt5-|-^)==fit or qualified for the 
cabinet of ministers. =go to, attend ( = have a regard 
for his advice and suggestion). 

He who knows this principle becomes fit for the 
king’s cabinet and the king and great men have a regard 
for his council and suggestions. 
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SECTION II. 

Bgveda X. 191 

Seer: —The Sage Samvanana. 

Subject Verse 1, prayer to God the most Efful¬ 
gent for Unity; verses 2-4 harmony of 
hearts. 

Metre: —Verse 1, Viradanustup, 2 annstup, 3 
tristup and 4 nicrdanustup. 

Tone Verses 1, 2 and 4 gaandhaara and verso 3 
dhaivata. 

(\\K) 

sRo I w 

(136) Sam samidyuvaso vr^shannagne visvaanyarya aa I 
I^aspade samidhyase sa no vasoonyaa bhara II 1. 

q^:—^ I I ^ 1I fq^ 1I l 

13TTI p:sq^ l i ^^2 I I i ^ < 

% I 

(I:) fqq i ^ w 

(^) f«.' I w q: q^fq wr q?: ii 

Word-meaninj? &c-—?iq[ ?ni:==the double suffix is 
here intended to show the intensity and perfection of unity 
in all God’s works. verily. Wi 3^^ (nA 2^=Thou dost 
combine perfectly. iiq^^Oh Powerful. *= Adorable. 
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fqi{5fT^=alI things. (The unity of God’s design is percep¬ 
tible in the whole universe.) on the earth, in 

the world, in speech. ?rf^'?I^ = Thou dost fully reveal 
Thyself. ?ar: = of that description. iT.' = us. wealth 

of all kind. W bestow in every way. 

Translation ;—Oh Almighty and Adorable God ! in 
the whole universe Thou dost the work of harmonising 
and uniting, and most fully reveal Thyself in the world. 
We therefore, beseech Thee to bestow upon us in every 
way all the means that will enable us to live in peace 
and harmony. 

Purport: —The devotee should, before asking God 
for prosperity, observe the world about him and try to 
understand the Laws working therein. The greatest of 
God’s laws is the law of harmony everywhere and at all 
times. Creation is the result of the union of atoms and 
all the natural phenomena are processes of union 
and harmony. The planets come and go, rise and set in 
a harmonious succession, 

I 3qr- 

(137) Sawgacchadhvam saw vadadhvam saw vomanaawsi 
jaanataam I Devaa bliaagain yathaa poorve saw jaanaanaa upaa- 
sate II 2. 

1 i l 3!?^^ l i i: i 

I wmv 1^:! HPPI. I I fwsiRHT: i 
IHSW^ II 

JTsrrf^r irr!T?TTq; I 

«raT Jif ^) 

^51^ (?r«Tr ) II 
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Word-meaning &c;-^ advance forward 

unitedly. #?^v^=hold conferences together in a common 
language, let them be of one accord to acquire 

knowledge of the various lores. = the enlightened, 
^W=befoie you in all ages. their task in life. 

*roT=have accomplished together in harmony and co¬ 
operation. = with their minds in full agreement. 

= have worshipped or adored Me alone their 
Omnipotent God. 

Translation:— (God says:—)Let all your activities 
be so directed as to lead you to one common goal (for 
which) let there be conferences held among you in a 
common tongue. Let also your minds be all of one 
accord to acquire knowledge of the various lores. In 
short do as the enlightened before you in all ages did, 
performing their tasks in life in cooperation and harmony, 
with minds in full agreement for the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge. Like the ancient seers also, worship me alone 
Who am the only real object of your devotion. 

(\\c) 

it 

(138) Samaano mantrah samitih samaanee samaanam 
manab saha cittam eshaam I Samaanam mantram abhi mantraye 
vah samaanena vo havishaa jnhomi II 3. 

q^ qrg;—SHTJi; I 1551^ J I 

5? I I 211*1, I 55^ J I 2^ • 2* ^ 

55 T^ I 3:1 I II 

Word-meaning &c;—^5nnJf.«=common. JTWT:=*counsel; 
the object of counsel. - the place of assembly. 
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^RrFftf=common. ?!TrRi^^JT*|:=rninds at accord. ^ 
=hearts united. ^TJTRH;. XFSIH.= the sacred hymns of the 
four Vedas which are common to the whole humanity. 

initiate. = common objects of 

enjoyment. = I give, I provide. 

Translation:—Let the object of your counsels be 
acceptable to all, the place of your assembly common, 
your minds at accord and your hearts united together. 
I initiate you in the common inspired hymn and provide 
all of you with common objects of enjoyment. 

i\\\) 1 3jT^; 

I ft f: IIVJII 

(139) Samaanee va aakootih samaanaa hr^dayaani vah I 
Samaanam aatu vo mano yathaa vah su sahaasati || 4. 

11: 1 i ggnT i l 5:1 
I 3^51 2 :1 *1^: I 2 :1 I II 

«srmsft ^r: «r: 

wiw H iRg trar w: 11 

Word*meaning &c:—purpose, resolution, 
object of life. l^?Tn?T=heart’s cravings. »T5f: = mind. a<IT= 
as. 

'PiratlT) = immensely conducive towards, srafw (>/ WR + 
llfir U. IV, 59) =progress. WB% = so that there 

may be a great advance in life, so that a high status of 
life be achieved. 

Translation :—Let your object in life be one and 
the same, your hearts equal (in feeling) and your minds 
in full agreement so that an excellent common status of 
life be achieved for all. 

Comment:—The first of the four stanzas of this 
hymn embodies a craving of the devotee for means to 
live a peaceful and contented life in harmony with all 
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mankind. God ‘enlightens’ him in the manner mentioned 
in the next three stanzas the gist of which is :—(1) Men 
should have common unions. (2) There should be common 
consultations in which the development of the power of 
speech should be one of the results aimed at. (3) Minds 
should be controlled and purged of all unclean and evil 
impressions by good resolutions taken in union with others. 
(4) It should become a habit with every one to keep one 
always in mind of one’s duty in life. (5) All should have 
the same thoughts about the ideal in life, all other 
thoughts being subservient to this consideration. (6) 
All should have the same feelings towards one another, 
in other words, the hearts of all should be in accord. (7) 
The minds of all should agree on all points and especially 
with regard to the means and methods of learning with a 
view to acquire right knowledge. (8) Lives of great men 
in the past should be studied for guidance. (9) The objects 
of enjoyment should also be common and approved by 
all the just in the right direction. (10) All this should be 
done in commune with God ever remembering that He 
is Omniscient and Omnipotent, ever ready to help. 

Two other and very important points also are 
suggested which require a special mention. The first is 
that all mankind in spite of unjust distinctions of caste 
and creed are equally loved by God. Hence, the 
advice of harmony and solidarity in this hymn and the 
others following on the same subject is, that all men 
should unite for mutual progress as equals. It is clearly 
hinted in some stanzas that lack of such unity is, in the 
sight of God, an unpardonable sin. The place where 
such unity obtains is in His sight holy! The second 
thing is a very pointed hint about the law of this unity. 
This is the rule laid down in the Vedas which should 
be the guide for all who v/ork for social and national 
harmony and solidarity. Containing laws about human 
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life and principles of right knowledge the Vedas are the 
Divine Records common to all humanity. As such the 
study of the Vedas and their right understanding is also 
a matter to be settled by qualified men meeting together 
from time to time to discuss questions raised on the 
subject. The principles laid down in the Vedas for their 
own interpretation are given in the Introduction to this 
book. 


U %\\ 

(140) Sahr^dayam saammanasyam avidvesham kr^womi 
vah I Anyo anyam abhi haryata vatsam jaatamivaaghnyaa )| 
Atharveda III, 30, 1. 

j I I I 

I I 2^^ I 11§0 ^ I 1II 

^ fsr II 

Word-meaning concord, agreement, 

unanimity. = freedom from enmity. 

^•^=1 ordain. W;=for you. ?IWTJ^=one another. 

qjjJ^fgd?T=love in every way. g?^il=calf. 3fJ^i^5=new born. 

+ U- IV, 112and P. IV, 1, 4) 

=the cow (literally she who cannot be killed, inviolable 
Vide Nig. II, 11 and Nir. XI, 43). 

Translation : —Oh men ! I ordain for you concord 
of heart, unanimity of mind and freedom from hatred 
in dealings with each other. Love one another in every 

way even as the inviolable cow loves her new-born calf. 
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Purport -Men who have any thoughts of social 
service and uplift of their brethren should cast off all 
ideas of self and form themselves into a band of workers 
united by unwavering mutual trust and love. The cow 
forgets herself at the sight of her new*born calf, licks its 
body with the tenderest affection, helps it to stand up 
and gives it suck. 

(W) 31^: grsiT I 

(141) Anuvj’atah pituh putro maatraa bbavatu samma- 
naah I Jaayaapatye madbumateem vaacam vadatu santivaam II 2. 

1 %: j 151^1 1 i 

I I ^ II 

»Fw:—3^: sjgsTrT: imt 

Word-meaning obedient, submissive. 

=to his father. gsr: —the son. *lTSiT=with his mother. 
=let be. SJRT:—having agreement of mind. giFH= 
wife. rr^=to her husband. honey-sweet. ?ll^- 

^»^=calm, peaceful. gT^tf=words. q^=let her speak. 

Translation :—Let the son be submissive to his 
father and agreeable to the mind of his mother. Let the 
wife speak to her husband words calm and sweet as 
honey. 

Purport :—Children should obey their parents and 
parents should wish well of their children. The wife and 
husband should impart peace and happiness to each other 
by the use of sweet and gentle words. 

»tT arar wRh 
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(142) Maa bhraataa bhraataram dvikshanmaa svasaaram 
uta svasaa 1 Samj'aMfcah savrataa bhootvaa vaacam vadata 
bhadrayaa II 3. 

m I I I I 12^ • • 

I | ^ l 1 ^ I li 

—ISTrTT 1 ^ 

(I II 

Word-meaning &c;—m-= may not. -aim brother. Wl- 
?rCJI^=to his brother. bear enmity. her 

sister. ^^gT=sister. ?r»T 2 S:=of one mind (literally going 
together). ^fSTcH: ar?f fhrf = having the same vows, 

i. e., ideals. »jrsn = having become. gT^iI,= speech, words. 
q^?T=you should speak. ^fUpiT^gently, courteously. 

Translation:—Neither a brother should hate his 
brother, nor sister be unkind to her sister. You ought to 
speak with one another most gently being of one mind 
and keeping the same ideal before you. 

Purport :—Courteousness and gentleness towards 
one another should be the essential feature of the manner 
of conversation among the members of a family. This 
is a great and necessary step towards harmony and 
solidarity. 

{u\) ^ 5T l^<iP?| 'k 4 

I ast ^ g?n? 

(143) Yena devaa na viyanti no ca vidvishate mithah I 
Tat kr^nmo brahma vo gr^he sajt/jnaanain purnshebhyah II 4. 

^1^^:—I I ^ I 1131 

^ i 1 g^sirn^ ili 

3?^: II 

Word-meaning &c:—5t»T“by which. ^;=the wise. 
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•T—not. f^'^p?r=go against, srt (*T+^)=nor. ^=and. 

they bear hatred. =towards one another. 
= that. ^T[?r:=I ordain (the plural ‘we’ is used to show 
authority), ail=the Vedic principles or path of life. 
^=home. i^) right knowledge, right 

guiding or leading principle; ?rr»TJ5^) under¬ 

standing or feeling for one another, mutual understanding, 
sympathy. 5^VT;=for all men. 

Translation: —We ordain in your home that path 
of the Vedas from which the enlightened never err, nor do 
they bear hatred towards one another, so that it may 
serve as the right guiding principle for all men. 

Purport; —Those who aspire after social harmony 
and solidarity should follow this Vedic path of mutual 
good feeling and sympathy. 

(W) nr ft tte 

iihii 

(144) Jyaayasvantascittino maa vi yaushfa sam raadha* 
yantah sadhuraascarantah I Anyo anyasmai valgu vadanta eta 
sadhreeceenaan vah sara manasaski’^nomi )| 5. 

I ikMi i m i fq i i l 

IT^^: I I \ i i 555 1 1 

3 TT I 11 I I 3: ' 1 II 

sr?5pi:—RrffR: 

fir ^ 15 1 sTfir: ^'3 ^f?T: UTT1 w: ?T»T5i?n 

II 

Word-meaning &c:—^syi^^fcr: (KV.S.Cl; VI,4,160; 
V, 2, 94 and M. B. I ^WT- 

tT3^Tq^: II ) = respectful to the 
elders. ^possessing noble hearts, *n'=do not 
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f^'?T^=be disunited, or separated. united in 

the undertakings of acquiring wealth. ?i^n*=beaTing 
the same yoke together. walking, going. 

=to one another 553=sweet, pleasant. >trp?T:= 
speaking. (W+n/' *pft+i!T)=come. 

P. m, 2, 59; VI, 3,95 and V, 
4, 8)=going by the same path (i. e., one-intentioned). 
one-minded. make. 

Tranalationt—Oh men ! you who are respectful 
to your elders, possessing noble hearts, friendly in your 
undertakings of acquiring wealth and walking in the 
same path bearing the common yoke together, be never 
disunited one from the other. Come, I make you one in- 
tentioned and one-minded. Let each one of you speak 
sweetly to the other. 

Purport:—Followers of the Vedic path of life re¬ 
spect their elders either in age, position or learning, 
strive for the attainment of good qualities, and work 
together for the advancement of their society. 

sin nf ftssram: 

(14o) Samaanee prapaa saha vo'nnabhaagah samaane 
j'oktre saha vo yunajmi I Sam\'a«<co‘gnira saparyataaraa naa- 
bhimivaabhitah II 6. 

—HHFft I I I ?: I 55 sHT»r: I 551^ I 

^ 1 I I 1 I 5333 I 1 

I 11 

«r: vPTt fwrvrnr: 1 «r: ^ 

Word-meaning &c:—?f*n*ft= common. JWfT==place of 
drinking water. together. «r:—your. •IWTPT: = portion 
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of food (partaking of food). ?IJn^=to a common. 

to a yoke. I yoke. = 

going together, one-intentioned. ?rfni?=the Adorable God. 

serve, adore, worship. ?l*:Tt=spokes. like, as. 

=to the nave. ?lf«l=all round. 

Translation :—Let your place of drinking water be 
common and let your partaking of food be together as I 
yoke you to a common yoke. Worship the Adorable 
God all of you together (attaching yourself to Him) just 
as the spokes are attached to the nave of the chariot 
from all round. 

Purport;—The Yedic Law, it should be borne in 
mind, ordains a unity the centre of which is God. Such 
a unity alone Is beneficial to the world at large. A God¬ 
less unity is a unity of dacoits. 

iW) 

I l^r r^HFiT: gra- 
srtrT: ^ 3F5 IMII 

(146) Sadhreeceenaanvah sammanasaskr®womyekasnush- 
teentsawvananena sarvaan! Devaa ivaamr^tam rakshamaajjaah 
saayampraatah samraanaso vo astu II 7. 

I ?: 1 wisimi i 

I 1 |qT:s|5r i i Ei^srrhf: i 

^55^: I h: I II 

I ^ am: n 

Word-meaning (•mi+'s/ to eat or 

accept)=having one ideal of life. 

by mutual help. ?raH=all, ^:=the wise. libera¬ 

tion of the soul. ^tgJinur^protecting, having ever before 
them. ?npftimt—evening and morning. friendly 

feeling-s. 
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Translation: —I enjoin on all of you to be mutually 
helping one another, to be united in your mind and to 
have one goal in life. You should, like the wise of all 
ages, ever cherish the idea of the liberation of your souls 
from the trammels of the world and to this end may 
peace of mind increase among you evening and morning, 
Purport —The eternal goal of human life is libera¬ 
tion of the soul. AH social harmony and solidarity 
should have this paramount principle in view. A random 
ideal of aimlessly and interminably securing wealth or 
social and political advance is inhuman and no sane man 
ought to subscribe to such. 


^ 1 vsa 1 t ti 

(147) Saw vah pr^cyantaara tanvah saw manaawsi sam li 
vrataa t Sam voyam brahaianaspatirbhagah saw voajeegamat If 
Atharvaveda VI, 74,1. 

^ 11:1 I 3^: i \ \ i 

t I 1 1 §: II I I 1 I 

3 :) 3#^ II 

<t;^: JRT% ¥ grcrr i 

Wf. «r: II 

Word-meaning &c:—^J5^^?5r5crT>I,=may unite in har¬ 
mony. 355: = bodies, vast learning or other attainments. 
Mgn g ^ fg;= Protector of the universe. «T»T5 = the Majestic 
God. 551*? 5RftTr*R((>/*!*lj=has brought you together. 

Translation: —Let your bodies (or learning and 
other attainments) and minds work together in harmony 
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for the achievement of the common ideal. It is for this 
that the Majestic God, the Protector of the universe, has 
brought you together in life. 

Purport:—It is a principle of the Divine Law that 
all human beings should unite and work for their general 
advancement. Otherwise unpleasant clashes and 
bickerings would be the result. 

(?9<s) g ft c?: i 

31^ ^ irii 

(148) Samjnapamm vo manaso ‘tho saffti«apanam hr^dah 
Atho bhagasya yacchraantam tena sawy»payaami vah 11 2. 

\it I Jptet I 3i5t 1 I 

p: j 13T2t I I ^ I I I ’a«s5'q?nfR 1 

;:ll 

«P5Tq ^ wrwiftr 1! 

Word-meaning &c:- wqnTSfq. sf «T 

p. Ill, 1, 26; 3, 115) = 
calm and accurate working. 9:=your. »TTO:=of the head 
(mind). «l^=in addition to this, also, besides. 
contented co-operation. 5 ^:=of the heart. #pi^tr=»of the 
Majestic God, for the right knowledge of the Majestic 
God. «I?t=that, what. srF5TtI^= exertion, labour, fatigue. 
=by that, in repayment of. CTr'IOT%=I satisfy your 
cravings, energize or invigorate you. 

Translation;—Let your heads (minds) work in calm 
and precision and let your hearts join them in contented 
co-operation. In addition to this for the trouble you have 
taken to realise the majesty of God, I invigorate you 
(that you proceed on and reach your goal.) 

Purport;—Harmony and solidarity bring peace 
and peace yields fresh energy to proceed on to the goal 
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of human life—the realisation of God, than which there 
is nothing more sublime for man to strive for. 

st#t: 

iiXii 

(149) Yathaadityaa vasubhih sambabhoovurmarudbhiru- 
graa ahr^neeyamaanaah I Evaa triwaamannahrSweeyamaana 
imaatwjanaantsamnianasaskr^dheeha II 3. 

11 i l i 
im I I P I r^sgTHH: I 3T^?TRRt I ^ I 

5i5T^ I ffk i If 11 

Word-meaning &c:—just as. wf^wn^en- 

lightened men shining by their mettle. 9§f*T: = with wealth, 
with those that are endowed with good qualities. — 

with brave men who put down their foe. isf H) — 

have lived before you in all past ages. 3in5 = shining valor¬ 
ous, of great mettle. unflinching. 

i^^=thus.fip!rr*n (awr^t <w?!T5rT m sn^r^Rnr—f^+ 
>0^ *gr+*rf^ U. IV, 151) = the Lord God 
Almighty Who controls the past present and future and 
the celestial, intermediate and earthly regions. 

=without being displeased. these. 3RR(=peopIe. 

^fvi=bind together with common aspirations and 
common ideals. f5=in this life, in this world, here. 

Translation:—Oh Lord God ! Controller of past, 
present and future and the three worlds, (we beseech 
Thee) without being displeased (with us for our lack of 
unity) to bind these people together in common feelings, 
and ideals, just as, before us, in all the past ages, 
enlightened men of mettle acting (together) unflinchingly 
have, with wealth and the co-operation of brave men cap¬ 
able of vanquishing the foe, succeeded in life. 

Purport:—Lack of unity is a great sin and cries 
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to God for justice and brings down His wrath on those 
that are guilty of it. God is displeased with those who do 
not polish their angularities and peacefully live and 
co-operate with their fellow-men. 


II 3^ II 

SECTION III. 

(pf]e beader 

Atharvaveda XV, I, I. 

(?Ho) ft 

m 11 m 

(160) Vraatya aaseedeeyamaana eva sa prajaapatim sa- 
mairayat l{ Atharvveda XV, 1, 1. 

II 

WTr?i: +«rrrf-t-?I Nig. If, 3 and P.V, L 5) = be¬ 

nefactor of human society, he who does good to the 
multitude or a large number of people. is. 

JTFP. (\Af+W^)=going> prevailing upon others. snn’?f^= 
the protector of creatures. (^*1.+ \f t’ll)'he success¬ 

fully prevails upon. 

The benefactor of mankind is always moving about 
preaching people (to be and do good). He succeeds in 
prevaling upon the Protector of creatures (to bless them 
with unity.) 
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(151) So'rajyata tato iaajanyo‘(aayata l| ^thai’vav'Pcla 
XV, 8,1. 

W, (3T^:) 3FH3 I TT^l 33T55 II 


?!T:=hc (the VrUtya, benefactor of human society 
who is described in the first and succeeding hymns of this 
book is meant here). (\A’C?iT)-=he propitiates, he 

begins to propitiate or conciliate. (Supply the object 
= ‘aU people,’ after this). ?ra': = thereafter.'CRI«l: (>/ 

U. Ill, I00) = king, ruler of the people, warrior. 
(\f 5RC)=hc becomes. 


The benefactor of human society propitiates all 
and thereafter becomes the ruler of the people. 


(ns() tr 


(162) Sa vi.sah pubandhoon annain annaadyam abliyuda- 
tishMat II 2. 




(Nig. II,3)=mankind.^!=i^?=along with their 
kith and kin. W^) = food such as cereals. 

other edible':. = becomes 

the manager or controller of. 


He then becomes the controller of the subjects 
with their kith and kin and of all cereals and other 
edibles. 


<n^) %iT3i ?r ^isl«i grar- 

^ ii^ii 


(163) Visaaiaca vai sa sabandhoonaam caannasya caann 
aady’asya ca priyam dhaama bbavati ya evam veda II 3, 
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fkm g 3?^, 3 3 

II 

ft?n?.=loved, beloved. ^ (>/«rT4-lT^U.IV,15l)= 
refuge, shelter. 

He who knows this truth (and lives up to it) 
becomes, as it were, the beloved refuge of the subjects 
with their kith and kin, of cereals and other victuals. 


(tH«) ?r f^s|s«N55g[ ii M m 

(154) Sa viso ‘nuvyacalat li Atharvaveda XV, 9, 1, 

M: M ^ II 

9?!f)=completely follows the 

aspirations of. 

He (the benefactor of humanity), completely follows 
the aspirations of his subjects. 

(t'1'1) ^ gw 5 n WR n g ^ g gd 

(156) Tam sabhaa ca samitisca senaa ca suraa’caanu- 
vyacalan || 2. 

g g ^ g git g ^ gfli 

U. IH, 10) = army. (^/gt+f» 
+Jr^)=treasury, coffers, riches. follow, be¬ 

come amenable to. 

The popular assembly, the council, the army, and 
the treasury of the kingdom, all become amenable to his 
wishes. 


E.D.—48. 
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^ ^ M \\\\\ 

(166) Sabhaayasca vai sa samitesca senaayaa5ca suraa- 
yaasca priyam dhaama bhavati ya evam veda II 3. 

m M w, 3 s^r 3 %^\mt 3 
3 ^ II 

He who knows this truth (and lives up to it) be¬ 
comes, so to say, the beloved refuge of the rural assemb¬ 
ly, the council, the army and the treasury. 


w ^ u 

SECTION IV. 

Praters for protection and ProsjDerit^. 

SamavedaPart I, verses 437-446. 

Subject:—Stanzas 437-441 and 444-446 God Al- 
migty; .stanza 442 praise of the righteous and 
443 an appreciation of the dawn and prayer to 
God for the gift of piety. 

Metre—Pamkti. 

(n'3) sr sir vrr 

9 5 9 9 5 19 

(1B7) Visvatodiavan visvato na aabhara yam tvaa 
savishtbain eemahe 11 437 11 

» sis»s 5 siv? *?T 

(I) m ii 

(^>5cr:+>/ P. Ill, 2, 75) = 

one who confers benefits from all round; God, Who 
showers benefits from all round. 9inW = support (us). 

P. V. 2, 121; 3, 55 and 65) = 
most powerful. |i1%=we entreat Thee. 
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Oh Lord ! Who conferest benefits on Thy devotees 
from all round, support us from all directions, we beseech 
Thee Who art the most Powerful. 

^ m\c\\ 

(168) Esha brahmaa ja r^tviya indro naama sr^to 
gT^ne II 438. 

m il 

51511 = God Who helps His devotees to advance or 
progress, (VnfcTSliqiirsrtt+g+^w U. I, 72; 

P. V, 1, 106; & VII, 1, 2) = Who is our benefactor in ail 
seasons. !TW=by name ^: = knosvn. praise Him. 

This is the Helper of His devotees in their pro¬ 
gress, our Benefactor in all seasons, known as God 
Omnipotent. I extol Him. 

515 3 ^ 5^5159 

5 9^5 

(159) Brahmaana indrara maha^^anto arkairavardhayanna- 
haye hantavaa u (I 439. 

1st S3J3315! 3=» 

^ mmi 3#:; ^ li 

5l5lTqj: = the enlightened, learned in the Vedas. J75- 
«|S?r:=adoring Him. = with Vedic verses. 

propitiate Him. ST^if^sin, wickedness. = 

for the destruction. certainly. 

The enlightened who are learned in the Vedic lores 
adore God Almighty with Vedic verses and propitiate 
Him that He may certainly dispel all evil, 
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» 3 9 P 

3 ^ \m^\\ 

(160) Anavaste rathain asvaaj^a takshustvash^aa vajram 
puruhoota dyumantam II 440. 

3 a 1 XT « xT a » sjT 3 i XT 3» x 

(f) S^Sfr! 3R^: ) 3?5^q n I t^gl 

(^) w 4 f (mf^ II 

«Rg: (n/'W^ U. I, 7 and P. Ill, 3, 1)== 

men. ^ (?^rR) = Thee. =into a chariot.*sr5^=for the 
swift completion of their journey to liberation. ?T^! = 
fashion, frame. fErei=an enlightened person advanced in 
spiritual knowledge. missile (for the killing of 

foes like, lust, anger etc.) P.11,2, 24) = 

Who is often invoked by the devotees. (\/'g 

«rfti*ra%+ffw+?rg»i^orVHI, 2,178 
V, 2, 94 and VI, 3, 109, orv/etc., +JT3^ 

P, 111, 2, 75; VI, 1, 131 and the rest as before)—lustrous. 

Oh Lord God, always invoked by the pious! 
the (righteous) men fashion Thee (by meditation) into a 
chariot in which they wish to finish quickly the journey 
to the liberation of their souls, and oh Lustrous One! the 
enlightened man advanced in spiritual knowledge makes 
of Thee (by contemplation) a powerful missile with which 
he desries to kill his foes (in the shape of lust, anger and 
other passions). 

s> 35! 39 :j3:j39 9T39 

(U?) 51 it jm-KTinPjot ^ 

9 3 9 9 3 9 

?r www 

(161) iVam padam magham rayeeshine na Koamam avrato 
hinoti na spr^^adrayim. !l 441. 
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3 3^ 


(I ;f ^ I 

^ S ^ 3 ^ 

^ II 


1 » 


^*1, — happiness, peace. = a high position. 

*1^*1.“ wealth. 5C?f)f^^ = to the philanthropic and chari¬ 
table man. ^JTf[ = desire, wish, what is wished for. 

(»I S?r^ *l??rj = an idle man, one who does not 
attend to his religious and spiritual duties, he who gives 
no charity. = obtains, gets, realises. = 

touches, earns. 

Oh Almighty God! it is Thy dispensation that the 
man who shirks his duties should not touch wealth and 
that his wishes be not fulfilled, but that the (pious and) 
philanthropic man should attain a high position and 
happiness and become rich in worldly possessions, 


(162) Sadaa gaavah ^ucayo visvadhaayasah sadaa devaa 
arepasah II 442. 


3 ^ 




(I ^ 




(^j ^fk) il 

^ = always. the sun’s rays, cows, the 

Vedic lores etc. ( V U. IV, 118 

and 120 ) = pure, holy. + Vl«msr -f 

3^ + P- VII, 3, 33, and U. IV. 189 )= those who 
support the world by charity etc. ^»5[T:= the righteous. 

( *T ) = free from the stain of sin. 


« Vide Nig. I, 1; 4; 5; 11; III, 16; IV, I and Nir. 1, 1; 12; 11, 5; 6; 14; IV, 
7,4;VI11. 5; XI. 41; 42. 
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Oh God Almighty ! it is Thy will that the righteous 
men who support the world by cnarity and good deeds 
should always be pure and free from the stain of sin just 
as the sun’s rays are always pure (white) 

(163) Aayaahi vanasaa saha gaavah sacanta vartanhw 
yadoodhabhih II 443. 

(\ i^i) ^ (m) 

fefe II 

«rnn% («TFIFn«^ 2nd person used for the 3rd )» 
may come, ^ = with gran¬ 

deur, glory. ^ == with. *Tra: — speech, ^rg^=may 
come, join. (a/? 3 U* H* 1^2) == the 

road. == when. (V^5 + u. IV, 

193 ) = with those that carry i.e,, with ejaculations that 
perfect our praises of Thee, 373^ generally means the 
udder. This term is here used for two reasons because! 

(1) the name for speech and cow is the same, and (2) because 
the four types of ejaculations uttered at the time of religions 
sacrifice viz., ^^,^^and gfW, are according to the 
^atapatha Br. XIV. 8,9, compared to the four teats of the 
udder of the cow in the form of speech. 3RTf^ 

= We may be up eulogising Thee, may our joint praises 
start on their journey towards Thee. 

Oh Lord ! vouchasafe, we bessech Thee, that when 
Dawn comes with all her glory, our joint praises may rise 

* I f-ddiK: 

^gtiq-y; Srtff twt 3?^: I) ^To ?« t =; I 5. II 
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up towords Thee with appropriate ejaculations completing 
our acts of piety. 

(W) OT 3 ^ 

3 9? 

(164) Upa prakshe madhumati kshiyantah pushyema 
rayim dheemahe ta indra II 444. 

1 57 35 39:; 354 57 3 315 

(I m ^ ^ II 

(^4-%^% f^^ra*Tf^tt+S)=dwelling, abode, state 
of life, (*T^+JT3'7) = full of spiritual bliss. (JT^ 

according to Brhad. Up. II, 5, 1'*= and 16 is the indivi¬ 
dual and the Supreme Being. literally means honey 
or honey-sweet. Hence that which is the dearest and the 
most excellent, viz., the soul and God, are here designat¬ 
ed H^). ^ = living, residing. 5^^==may we 

advance, may we grow. wealth. meditate, 

think of. 

Oh Omnipotent God! may we, living in a state rich 
with spiritual bliss, ever meditate on Thee and grow 
in prosperity. 

3 1 ST 

(165) Arcantyarkaui marutah svarkaa aastobhati sruto 
yuvaa sa indrah II 446. 

3 3 5 ^ 3 9 5 3 ^^5 4 -^?^ 4 4 5 ? 3 5 4 5 ? 5 ^ 

Tmi 3T% 3?^ ^ 3n ii 

* 7r?ff% jTf 

5^rrif5is?rf 3^*1 ^=3Tq'iT'3n74 ?rr<l7:?t4l7T7ffs*j?tiT7r: 

TT stfjac II fo ■RI "it I ? II 
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fl%^=they adore. SI^*l.*=God. = sacri¬ 
ficial priests (Nig. III.18.). = 

having good (appropriate for the time) Vedic hj'mns, 
provided with good Vedic hymns for the adoration of 
God. fully praised, extolled in a befitting 

manner, = renowned in the Vedas, eulogised in the 
Vedas. 5 ^ (^/3 U. I, 156)=young, 

strong, powerful. ?[fst- = God Omnipotent. 

Sacrificial priests with hymns appropriate adore 
God, and the Lord Almighty renowned in the Vedas and 
the Strongest of all, is (thus) extolled in a befitting 
manner. 

^ ^ msirJT nm i 

rim ^ \m^\\ 

(166) Pra va indraaya vr^trahantamaaya vipraaya gaatham 
gaayata yam jajoshate 11 446. 

nrq ^:) II 

S(nnrT = Sing well, = your, the praises sung by 

you. ??SCT^ = for the Almighty God. (f^ + 

) =the complete destroyer of all 
enemies such as lust anger, malice and other passions. 
fksiT5r(\/'f^’T U. II, 28) = for the most 

wise. {, n+W U. II, 4 ) = praise, a hymn of 

praise. which (hymn of praise.) ^t’#=He accepts, 

resorts to, appreciates and accepts. 

* ?r^f ^ I II 

Nir. V, 5. 

t l| .S'abara Svaamin on 

the Mimaamsaasootra, 
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Oh men ! sing well hymns of praise to Almighty 
God, the Wise, and the Greatest Destroyer of our enemies 
like lust, anger and other inordinate passions, for He 
appreciates and accepts such praises offered by you. 


59 9. 599599 59 1^ 95 

sit II n 11111® II 

Oh most Refulgent God! vouchsafe, we beseech 
Thee, that we may accomplish such religious and philan¬ 
thropic works as would confer on us perfect safety (in life) 
for Thou art our Illuminator with Whose light we are 
able to perceive with our senses (and realise the truth). 
(Samaveda, I, 1, 1, 10). 

iR: I Tr% 31^- 

5: II 3331^ 'S I m 

Oh God Most Adorable! whatever we may have 
done forgetfully—whatever fault we may have committed 
in our daily life, from that oh Wisest of all! protect Thou 
us and grant that we. Thy friends, may hereafterbe in 
the right and that the (longing for the) bliss of emancipa¬ 
tion may ever be in our hearts. (Atharvaveda VII, 106, 1.) 


Z T3.--49. 



CHAPTER VII. 

C^f^ere is @od? 


The tcachinf^ of the Holy Vedic Church with 
regard to the Supreme Being, the individual soul and 
matter is c|uite clear, and very different from what the 
religious systems of the modern world lay down. These 
systems, mostly man-tr.ade, have all the errors attending 
upon the half and ‘unripe’ knowledge of man inseparably 
mixed with their doctrines, so that it is difficult for an 
impartial and fair-minded person to distinguish the pure 
doctrinal part from the spurious, sectarian interpola¬ 
tions. These later accretions have very often the unplea¬ 
sant odour of imperialism, capitalism, ‘nation-worsip’ etc., 
which are as inhuman and absurd as the ‘king-worship , 
instituted by the ancient Roman Caesars. One very 
horrible muddle which these systems have imparted to 
modern philosophy is the misunderstanding of the mind 
and body. Modern, especially Western philosophy, is 
groping in the dark about the true nature of the mind but 
yet does not miss any opportunity to call the ancient sages 
of India ‘fools’ for their plainly and faultlessly describing 
mind and body and calling them both material—^for, so 
to say, ‘calling a spade a spade.’ 

The body and mind of man are so closely connec¬ 
ted with the noble soul in the composite called a ‘human 
being,’ that the slightest mistake on hiS part in distinguish- 
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ing them one from the other, is sure to result in the 
complete blinding of his spiritual vision and leading 
him into the most horrible pitfalls. 

This question is expatiated upon in one of the later 
Upanishads, viz., The Tejobindoopanisad in stanzas 
90-105 in a very simple style. The expanse of the uni¬ 
verse, is there said to originate from the identification on 
the part of the soul, of herself with the body, for otherwise, 
it is said, she should have long ago attained emancipation. 
As for the mind, it is through this, says the Upanishad, 
i. e., through his 'mental’ ideas, that, man creates all the 
horrible trouble of the worldly struggle for himself. His 
inseparable contact with and dependence upon, the 
material world is a legerdemain of this mind.* Much in 
these stanzas smells of sectarianism but yet, the main 
theme that man should beware his own body and mind, 
is well worth study. 

II 1 

II I 

fei: II I =g-1| 

qr ?rr =qr{%^fq miqq I Iti5=5q^ 11 

ii;q fl i q^^ II 

qfrqrqftlq i qr qlqmq: 

II 4r'^?qR!mqwdlRqq[. I qqq q^-qq nqf qlq 

II q%%^ RR# qVq ^ |( 

JR i3;q qq^rq qq qq qfiRj: t qq c;q % qqRl qq B;q qqtqqji, || 
qq q:q qf^:’?f qq q.q 1 qq e.q ft qq t3;qq^ qqi II 

qq iR ^ qq t3;q f? ^Iq^: I qq Rq ^ fqq q qqfst^ qq q II 
qq q,q qf^?q qqlsqi:^rsi q qq i qq Rq f| Jjfq?q qq q;q ^ qfq^q; II 
qq irq f| ^?q qq Rq qq^^q^q i qq qq f| qr^w qq q;q f| ^rsqqrq- ii 
qw qq 5Rr q^q ^Jjrn qg qq>qqr: l qprqqR§q'--fqrf^ q^qqMftqqi II 
{^Rrr qqql qrriqfqnjq qqlqqr: i i:?q qi sfsqrqq^iqq, qrqq 
?<?riq.ll q^vqqq qf^'qqqqR^t fq{?q 3 i qrfei qifer qqqrf gq 
q^ II l| 
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With regard to the mind the Atharvaveda (book 
in hymn 27) gives very plain and sound instruction. It 
is generally at the time of devotions and meditation that 
his body and mind began to worry a man most. Lingering 
pains and itching sensations in some or other part of 
the body, are signs that the body is not disposed towards 
one’s efforts at sitting quiet at a place. When in spite 
of this, a man takes to some quiet corner to have a 
spiritual union with his Creator, the mind sets about 
heaping all sorts of rubbish on him totally to annihilate 
his peace. Engaged during daytime in his worldly routine 
diverted with innumerable knick-knacks man does not 
always carefully observe the flippancy of his mind. But 
this becomes very clear and obtrusive at the time of 
one’s spiritual exercises. This hymn provides a wonder- 
ful remedy for this malady, which, if utilised is sure to 
help the devotee get through his devotional exercises 
successfully. 

^ n srrt tfe- 

To his flippant mind and restless body, the devotee, 
while at his spiritual exercises, thus appeals:—Look here! 
the Sun is rising (or setting if it is evening time), this is 
the East (praacee dik), the quarter of the Self-luminous 
Providence of God (agnih), His Unfettered Omnipo¬ 
tence (asitah), the Protector and Controller of all beings 
(adhipatih rakshitaa). From It all the beings that 
are of this vast Earth (aadityaah) are full of desires 
[for protection and advancement] (ishavah). 

Let us look up to these with humility in our eyes 
(tebhyah namah), let us humbly offer our obeisance to 
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these Protectors and Controllers of all beings [Who pro¬ 
tect and lead them in the right path from all directions] 
(adhipatibhyah namah .rakshitrbhyah namah, and let 
us also have goodwill towards all creatures that aredesi- , 
rous of happiness for protection (ishubhyah namah). 
In short, let us have a fitting regard for all these (ebhyah 
namah astu). [Otherwise we shall be failing in our duty 
towards God Almighty and be regarded as inimical to 
•His Divine Disposal. Though He is pre-eminently 
merciful, His Omniscient Justice is unfailing and un¬ 
sparing and its jaws crush all without the slightest 
distinction of hight or low, just as] we, though finite and 
erring (vayam), wish to avenge ourselves (jambhe dadh- 
mah) on anyone who bears us ill will (yah asmaan dveshfci) 
or to whom we bear ill will (yam vayam dvishmah). 

1^: I 5i>itsfsWrr>^ 

4 ^ 5!wl mil 

Lo here to our right, is the South! (dakshinaa dik). 
Over this presides His Omnipotent Providence the 
Controller of all riches and all great virtues and powers 
whicn He bestows on mankind (indrah adhipatih). As 
such He protects all beings by means of such useful 
‘lower’ animals [as cows, horses, goats etc., that yield 
milk and carry burden or can be yoked to conveyances] 
(tirasciraajee rakshitaa). Of Him all those great men whose 
duty in life is to protect and guide mankind in the paths 
of God, are desirous of safety ahd liberality for them¬ 
selves as well as those in their charge (pitara ishavah). 

Let us look up to these with humility in our eyes 
(tebhyah namah), let us humbly offer our obeisance to 
these Protectors and Controllers of all beings [who pro- 
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tcct and lead ihcm in the right path from all directions] 
(adhipatibhyah namah rakshitr^bhyah namah) and let 
us also have good will towards all creatures that are desi¬ 
rous of happiness and protection (ishubhyah namah). 
In short, let us have a litting regard for all these (ebhyah 
namah astu). [Otherwise we shall be failijigin our duty 
towards God Almighty and be regarded as inimical to 
His Divine Disposal. Though He is pre-eminently 
merciful, His Omniscient justice is unfailing and un¬ 
sparing and its jaws crush all without the slightest 
distinction of high or low, just as] we, though finite and 
erring (vayam), wish to avenge ourselves fjambhe dadh- 
mah) on anyone who bears us ill will (yah asmaan dveshfi) 
or to whom we bear ill will (yam vayam dvishmah). 

y \\\{\ 

This is the West now! (prateecee dik) Over this 
presides His Most Excellent Providence that decides be¬ 
tween right and wrong and does full justice to both 
(varunah adhipatih). He protects all from ferocious and 
destructive creatures 'like the poisonous snake, the lion 
and the tiger (pr^daakoo rakshitaa) but yet long-suffering 
and patient as He is, all desire their livelihood from Him 
(annam ishavah). 

Let us look up to these with humility in our eyes 
(tebhyah namah), let us humbly offer our obeisance to 
these Protectors and Controllers of all beings [who pro¬ 
tect and lead them in the right path from all directions] 
(adhipatibhyah namah rakshitrobhyah namah) and let 
us also have good will towards al! creatures thar are desi¬ 
rous of happiness and protection (ishubhyah namah). 
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In short, let us have a fitting regard for all these (ebhyah 
namah astu). [Otherwise we shall be failing in our duty 
towards God Almighty and be regarded as inimical to 
His Divine Disposal. Thou He is pre-eminently 
merciful, His Omniscient Justice is unfailing and un¬ 
sparing and its jaws crush all without the slightest 
distinction of high or low, just as] we, though finite and 
erring (vayam), wish to avenge ourselves (jambhe dadh- 
mah) on anyone who bears us ill will (yah asmaan dvesh^i) 
or to whom we bear ill will (yam vayam dvishmah). 

(?v9o) 3^ 

TO nil I ^ fi 

ft ll«ll 

Here to our left is the North (udeecee dik) the 
Controller of which is His Divine Omnipotence that 
bestows peace on mankind and all living beings (somo 
‘dhipatih). Unborn and existing of Himself (svajah). He 
is our Protector (rakshitaa) from and by means of, such 
natural phenomena as the lighning (asanih) and we also 
are full of desires of peace from Him when frightened by 
such agencies (ishavah). 

Let us look up to these with humility in our eyes 
(tebhyah damah), let us humbly offer our obeisance to 
these Protectors and Controllers of all beings [who pro¬ 
tect and lead them in the right path from all directions] 
(adhipatibhyah namah rakshitrsbhyah namah) and let 
us also have good will towards all creatures that are desi¬ 
rous of happiness and protection (ishubhyah namah). 
In short, let us have a fitting regard for all these (ebhyah 
namah astu). [Otherwise we shall be failling in our duty 
towards God Almighty and be regarded as inimical to 
His Divine Disposal. Though He is pre-eminently 
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merciful, His Omniscient Justice is unfailing and un¬ 
sparing and its jaws crush all without the slightest 
distinction of high or low, just as] we, though finite and 
erring (vayam), wish to avenge ourselves (jambhe dadh- 
mah) on anyone who bears us ill will (yah asmaan dveshd) 
or to whom we bear ill svill (yam vayam dvishmah). 

(W) asrr 

JTH 1 

4 ^ wt ?’'3T: IIHII 

Down below us is the Nether quarter (dhruvaa dik) 
of which also His Omnipresent Providence is the Control¬ 
ler (vishwuh adhipatih). He is our Protector through 
dark*hued (and otherji^trees and plants (kalmaashagreevo 
rakshitaa) of which we are also the desirers (veerudha 
ishavah). 

Let us look up to these with humilitv in our eyes 
(tebhyah namah), let us humbly offer our obeisance to 
these Protectors and Controllers of all beings [Who pro¬ 
tect and lead them in the right path from all directions] 
(adhipatibhyah namah rakshitrobhyah namah) and let 
us also have good will towards all creatures that are desi¬ 
rous of happiness and protection (ishubhyah namah). 
In short, let us have a fitting regard for all these (ebhyah 
namah astu), [Otherwise we shall be failing in our duty 
towards God Almighty and be regarded as inimical to 
His Divine Disposal. Though He is pre-eminently 
merciful, His Omniscient Justice is unfailing and un¬ 
sparing and its jaws crush all without the slightest 
distinction of high or low, just as] we, though finite and 
erring (vayam), wish to avenge ourselves (jambhe dadh- 
mah) on anyone who bears us ill will (yah asmaan dveshfi) 
or to whom we bear ill will (yam vayam dvishmah). 
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: I J=r^ RH 

R^if 3T^ I R IR 

feror ^ u^n 

Overhead is the Upper quarter (oordhvaa dik) 
presided over by Lord God the Master and Controller of 
His Kternal Vcdic Law and speech (brshaspatih 
adhipatih). That most pure (svitrah) God is the Protec¬ 
tor of all creatures (rnkshitaa) through such natural 
phenomena as the rain (varsham) of which all creatures 
are always the most ardent dcsirers (ifthavah). 

Let us look up to these with humility in our eyes 
(tebhyah uamah), let us humbly offer our obeisance to 
these Protectors and Controllers of all beings [Who pro¬ 
tect and lead thorn in the right path from all directions 
(adhipatibhyah namah rakshitr^bhyah namah) and let 
us also have good will towards’all creatures that are desi¬ 
rous of happiness and protection (ishubhyah namah). 
In short, let us have a fitting regard for all these (ebhyah 
namah astu). [Otherwise we shall be failing in our duty 
towards God Almighty and be regarded as inimical to 
His Divine Disposal. Though He is pre-eminetly 
merciful, His Omniscient Justice is unfailing and un¬ 
sparing and its jaws crush all without the slightest 
distinction of high or low, just as] we, though finite and 
erring (vayam), wish to avenge ourselves (jambhe dadh- 
mah) on anyone who bears us ill will (yah asmaan dveshti) 
or to whom we bear ill will (yam vayam dvishmah). 

^ 11 ^ II 

^ II 

B.D.-50. 
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Mind as the hinge between body and 
soul 338 ff. 

Missionary. The story of a Spanish 
—30. 

Multiplication. Arithmetical 55-6. 

Naasadaaseennosadaaseettadaaneam 

321. 

Naasadeeya hymn. The—does not 
deny existence 325 ff. 

Naasato vidyate bhaavah 330. 

Nahi nu yaadadheeroasi 313. 

Na maamsamasneeyaat 213. 

Namaste astu vidyute 5. 

Namaste pravatah 16, 

Na mr^tyuraaseedamr^tam na tarhi 
328 
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Nashte inoole naiva patram na 
pushpam 203. 

Na tarn vidaatha ya iinaa jajaana 
319. 

Na vepasaa na tanyataa 311. 
Nidhitn bibhratee bahudhaa guhaa 
vasu 281. 

Nindyaasvashfaasu caanyaasu 238 
Nirindra bhoomyaa adbi 304. 
Number. Meaning of the—6333, 
48-50. 

Oordhvaa digbr^haspatih, 400. 
Oppressors of humanity 14. 
Oshadhayo bhootabhavyam 135. 
Osham it pr^tbiveem 60. 
Paarthivaa divyaah pasavah 136. 
Personification is not deification Ixv. 
Pitr®y£ry«e tveva 77. 

Poorvo jaato brahmatrah 83. 

Pr^thak sarve praajaapatyaah 138. 
Pr^thivyaa aham udantariksham 62. 
Praacee digagnih 395. 
Praaceenop.aveetah. Explanation of 
the word—16. 

Praaceenaa'/eetamanyasmin 77. 
Praa«aapaananimeshonmesha 56. 
Praavr^taam yay«opaveetineem 78. 
Praisha stomah prSthiveemantari- 
ksham 241. 

Prateecee digvarunah 397. 

Pravato napaannamah 18 
Pra va indraaya 391. 

Prehyabheehi dhr^shwuhi 303. 
Primitive Indo-Germanic. The—cii. 
Punarno asum pr^thivee 66. 
Pura«as. The eighteen—are histori¬ 
cal cxxix. 

Pushtim pasoonaam 212. 

R^co akshare parame vyoman 113. 
R^tukaalaabhigaamee 238. 

R^tuh svaabhaavikah 238. 

Race prejudice of European writers 
xxxviii; cxxxiv. 

Raajaa raashtraanaain pesah 299. 
Rational sex life 214. 

Reality. The Ultimate—clix—clxi. 
Rector. The—150-3. 

Re-incarnation xxvi; 64-70 in the 
R^gveda 11; in the Vedas clxxiii; 
clxxiv ; Western scientists on— 
clxvii-clxxv. 


Religion is evolved Ivii ; Iviii. 
Resolution. A good—58-9; the—of 
the Finite 59-61. 

Revelation. Christian view of— 
clxxxii ff.; Vedic clxxxv ff. 

Saa no bhoomiraadisatu 278. 
Saayaria. Aacaarya—xxxi;xl. 
Sabhaayaasca vai sa samitesca 384. 
Sacred'thread. The—75-8; women 
expected to wear 77-8. 

Sacrifice. Human—xxxiv, 

Sadaa gaavah sucayah 388. 
Sadhreeceenaan vah sammanasas 
kr^Momi 378. 

Sahasra. Explanation of the word — 
54; 69. 

Sahasram saakam areata 308. 

Sa hovaaca dvaadasa ha vai 168. 
Sahr^dayam saammanasyam 373. 
Samaano mantrah samitih samaanee 
370. 

Samaa nan bandhu varuna 57. 
Samaanee prapaa saha vo’nnabhaa- 
gah 377. 

Samaanee va aakootih 371. 

Sam gacchadhvam sam vadadhvam 
369. 

Sam jnapanam vah manasah 380. 
Sam padam magham rayeeshine 
387. 

Sam samidyuvase 368. 

Samskr^ta. The meaning of the 
word—Ixxix. 

Santivaa surabhih syonaa 294. 

Sam vah pr^cyantaam tanvah 379. 

Sa paryagaacchnkram akaayam 23. 
Sa sooryasya rasmibhih 76. 

Sa tvaamadadvr^shaa mudah 302. 
Satvarajastamasaam saamyaava- 
sthaa 332. 

Satyam br^hadr^tamugram deeksbaa 
243. 

Sa vaa esha aatmaa hr®di 25. 

Sa vtsah sabandhoon 383. 

Sa visah 384. 

Savyam baahumuddhr^tya 77. 
Science a Vedic subject x-xiv. 
Serabhaka Serabha 214. 

Sexual purity 214 ff. 

Shodhaa dheestattvadheeh 143. 
Silaa bhoomirasmaa paawsuh 267 
Sin. what is—13-15. 
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Sinners Three types of—13*15- 

Slanghtering animals. Methods of— 
191 ff.; in England 192 ff.; the 
Jewish method 194 ; the Russian 
method 194. ff. 

So’arajyata tatah 383- 

Sodakraamat saa dakshi«aagnau 365; 
—gaarhapatye 364 ;— havaneeye 
364;—‘mautta«e 367; — sabhaa* 
yaam 366; samitau 366. 

Sokaamayata bahu syaam 332. 

Soul. The emancipated—61. 

Sraatam haviroshvindra 210. 

Sraatam manya oodhani 210-1. 

Striya upaneetaa 78. 

Subjects taught in ancient Aryan 
instiututions in India 154*6. 

Snbliminal self. The—clxxi--clxxii. 

Subliminal self. The—clxxi ff. ; 
—exposed clxxiv ; clxxv, 

Suddhaa na aapastanve ksharantu 
270. 

Sumerians. The—cxix-cxxi; their 
civilisation cxx-cxxii; myth of 
creation cxxv-cxxix; this myth is 
based on Vedic teaching cxxix; 
their religion cxiii; it is a copy’ of 
the Vedic cxxix; the cuneiform 
script clviii. 

Supreme Being. The—is a Chris¬ 
tian monopoly lix. 

Supreme Reality. Knowledge of the 
-112-4. 

Svaadorittha visoovato 299. 

Taa nah prajaah sam duhrataam 
353. 

Taani kalpadbrahmacaaree 147. 

Tasaamaadyaascatasrastu 238. 

Taddushtabhojane 191. 

Tadejati tannaijati 23. 

Tama aaseet tamasaa goo/ham agre 
333. 

Tam sabhaa ca samitisca 384. 

Tam Yajns.m barhishi 25- 

Tasmaadvaa etasmaadaatmanah 353. 

Tasya samabhivyaahaarato doshah 
191. 

Tejobindoopanishad The—on the 
mind 394. 

Tirasceeno vitato rasmireshaam 342. 

Tolstoi. The slaughter of bulls 
related by Count Leo—194ff. 


Totems and fetishes 1. 

Trinity. The divine—of India 

xxxvi. 

Tutors in ancient Aryan educational 
institutions 153. 

Tvajjaataastvayi caranti martyaah 
257. 

Tvamasyaavapanee janaanaam 295. 

Tvam stree tvam pumaan 10. 

Udeecee dik somah 398. 

Udeeraanaa utaaseenaah 269. 

Udyaanam te purusha 340. 

Uddhr®te dakshi/je paanau 77. 

Unaadi principles explained, xv-xxi. 

Unity R. V. x, 191 on—368*73. 
A. V. iii, 30 on— 373*9 vi,74 

on— 377-82. 

Upasthaaste anameevaa avakshmaa 
296. 

Upa maa matirasthita 59. 

Upa prakshe madhumati 390. 

Utaishaam pitota vaa putrah 11. 

Uttish/Aataavapasyata 210. 

Varjayenmadhu maawsawca 161. 

Vedaantavij«aanasuniscita— 66. 

Vedam anoocyaacaaryah 153. 

Veda. The word—Derivation and 
explanation of—ii-v. 

Vedas, The—were known to the 
Sumerians and Semites, cxxxi; 
on the word devataa xxiv ; xxvi. 
the other names of the— xv; 
xxi; xxii the—treat of Scientific 
knowledge iv,v. 

Vedic accent cxlii-cxlvi. 

Vedic exigetes cxxxv. 

Vedic exigesis cxlvi-cliv. 

Vedic grammar cxli. 

Vedic lanuguage The—is analytical 
xcix-ci; all other languages have 
sprung from the—cxiv ; is the pri¬ 
mitive language of humanity cxv; 
cxvi; is different from Sanskrit 
xciv; was a spoken language Ixxix 
—xciv; Reasons for the pre¬ 
servation in purity of—cxxxvi. 

Vedic literature is not ‘primitive 
cxxxiii. 

Venastat pasyanihitam guhaa 25. 

Venastat pasyat paramam 327. 

Vimr^gvareem pr^thiveemaa 
vadaami 269, 
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Viraac^vaa idatnagra aaseet 363. 

Visaam ca vai sa sabandhoonaam 
383. 

Visvabandhu. Criticism by P.—of 
Western scholars xcv; ijueries 
on the interpretation of certain 
Vedic words by Dayananda clv- 
clvi. 

Visvambbaraa vasudhaanee prati- 
shthaa 248. 

Visvasvam maataramoshadheenaam, 

258. 

Visvatodaavan visuatah 385. 

Vitarati guruh praajne vidyaatn 
151-2. 

Vi te vajraaso astbiran 307. 

Vraatya aaseedeeyamaanah 382. 

Vreehimattam yavam 211. 

Wilde. Oscar—His Charmides. 236 

Ya aatmani lish/han 26. 

Yaam anvaicchaddhavishaa visva- 
karmaa 294. 

Yaamasvinaavamimaataam 252. 

Yaamatharvaa manusbpitaa 314. 

Yaam dvipaadah pakshiwah sam 
patanti 287. 

Yaam raksha.ityasvapnaa visva- 
danee 249. 

Yaam tvaa devaa asr®janta 33. 

Yaapa sarpam vijamaanaa vi- 
mr^gvaree 275. 

Yaarnave'dhi salilamagra aasseet; 
249-50. 

Yaaska on Vedic Theology v-viii. 

Yaaste praaceeh pradiso yaa ud- 
eeceeh 27. 

Yaavat te abhivipasyaami 272. 

Yacchayaanah paryaavarte dakshi- 
«am 273. 

Yadapaam oshadheeiiaam 172. 

Yadasmr^ti cakr^ma kimcit 392. 

Yadasnaasi yatpibasi 211. 

Yadi vaasaawsi vaseeran 161. 

Yad vadaami madhumattad vadaami 
293. 

Yadveedhre stanayati prajaapatih 16. 

Yadvr^tram tava caasanim 311. 

Yajamaana.sya pasoon paabi 161. 

Yoywarto dakshiweeyah 365. 

Yaywena yayHamayajanta 344. 

Ya/nopaveetam kurute 75. 


Yajfjopaveetinaa’caantodakena 77. 

Yam te mantham 212. 

Yantyasyaanmantrawam 367. 

Yan'yasya devaa devahootim 365. 

Yantyasya sabhaam 366. 

Yantyasya samitim 366, 

Yaste gandhah pr^thivi 264. 

Yaste gandhah purusheshu 266. 

Yaste gandhah pushkaram aavivesa 
265. 

Yaste .sarpo vr^scikas tr^shfadam- 
smaa 283. 

Yasyaah puro devakr^taah 281. 

Yasyaamaapah paricaraah sa- 
maaneeh; 251. 

Yasyaamannam vreebiyavau 280. 

Yasyaam gaayanti nr^tyanti 279. 

Yasyaam kr^shnamarurtam ca sam 
hite 288. 

Yasyaam poorve bhootakr^tah 277. 

Yasyaam poorve poorvajanaa vica- 
krire 247. 

Yasyaam samndra uta sindhuraa- 
pah 245. 

Yasyaam sado havirdhaane 276. 

Yasyaam vedim parigr^hnanti bhoo* 
myaam 255. 

Yasyaam vr^ksbaa vaanaspatyaah 
268. 

Yasyaascatasrah pradisah pr^thiv- 
yaah 246. 

Yathaadiiyaa vasubhih sambabhoo- 
vuh 381. 

Yato vaa imaani bhootaani 326. 

Yatte bhoome vikhanaame 274. 

Yat te raadhvam pr^thivi yacca 
nabhyam 254. 

Yatte soma gavaasirah 172. 

Ye gandharvaa apsarasah 287. 

Ye graamaa yadara«yam 292. 

Yena devaa na viyanti 375. 

Ye ta aaraityaah pasavo mr^gaa 
vane 286. 

Ye te panthaano bahavo janaa- 
yanaah 284. 

Ye tu yogino mahimaanah 345. 

Yo no dveshat pr^thivi yah pr®- 
fanyaat 256. 

Yo yajnasya prasaadhauah 78. 

Yoge yoge tavastaram 3. 

Yuvaa suvaasaah pariveetah 76. 
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